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THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—PART IX, 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TEDDY TELLS, 


‘‘The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, th’ important day.” 


Our readers will bear in mind 
that Lady Fairleigh’s summons to 
her brother took him to town on 
the very Thursday morning that 
Teddy ess ham returned from 
his secret mission to Clinkton—the 
mission which had been undertaken 
at Whewell’s instigation, or rather 
by his command and beneath his 
pressure; and now, while the 
gallant young stranger, who had 
thus appeared and disappeared as 
by magic before Bertha Tufnell’s 
admiring eyes, had left behind him 
an impression that was as agree- 
able as it was stimulative and 
curiosity-inspiring, he with ver 
different sensations—indeed, wit 
but one thought and one desire 
filling his mind—was hurrying 
southwards with all the speed he 
could, only anxious to disburden 
his overcharged bosom of its op- 
pressive and momentous contents. 
The two quondam friends passed 
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each other on the way, for the 
traig which bore Challoner up from 
Overton whistled into the London 
terminus just as that which bore 
Teddy down whistled out ; but 
little did either think how near 
the other was. 

Teddy had returned from the 
north the night before, too late 
to 'abgaesr home then and there, 
as he would fain have done, for 
the last stopping train had gone, 
and it was imperative that he 
should go by a stopping train, as 
he was careful to explain’ to all 
who would listen ; and accordingly, 
after the twentieth assurance that 
none of the kind required would 
leave before morning, he had made 
himself snug at a good hotel, had 
enjoyed an excellent dinner and 
night’s sleep, and had so far in- 
deed bent to circumstances as to> 
consider that the second mornin 
train down would do well enoug 
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for him. The first was really too 
early ; they were not early people 
at the Hall, and our young friend 
was invariably the last to appear 
at the breakfast-table,—so that, 
ardently as he now burned to get 
back, to confront the traitor who 
had ousted him from Matilda’s 
side, and who now in his turn was 
to be justly served by being him- 
self hurled from that high place, 
9.30 was too much : nobody could 
be up and dressed, and breakfasted, 
and started by half-past nine o’clock 
on a winter morning—a dull foggy, 
worst kind of winter morning too, 
warm as an oven and oppressive as 
a feather-bed. 

At eight he had been called, 
and had decided the point with a 
promptitude engendered by habits 
of ease; and another excellent 
hour’s snooze, and the comfort of 
dressing by daylight instead of 
by gaslight, had been his reward. 

Once on the alert, however, 
Teddy was brisk enough—so brisk 
indeed, that, long before it was 
needful, he was pacing the raibway 
platform from which he was to 


‘start, whiling away the time by 


every means ingenuity could de- 
vise ; restlessly consulting his watch 
every few minutes ; investigating 
dookstalls, questioning porters, and 
getting himself entangled among 
trucks and luggage as the hour of 
departure approached. 

Refreshed with his trip, his at- 
tention diverted by new scenes, 
new faces, and on the whole new 
thoughts, he was another man al- 
together from what he had been 
during the last few days ; and now, 
literaliy aglow with information 
and indignation—but indignation 
of a kind that was endurable com- 
pared with the sullen torments 
lately undergone, which none had 
shared, and none had even seemed 
to see—he almost forgot, in the 
magnitude of his embassy, the im- 
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portance it cast upon himself, and 
the ignominy upon his rival, that 
his great piece of news, with all 
its details and variations, might 
not be quite so delightful for 
Matilda to hear as for him to tell. 

So rapidly had his own feelings 
towards Challoner changed, with 
such a sudden crash had they fall. 
en from the utmost heights of 
warmth and ardour to the lowest 
depths of dislike and distrust, that, 
as was usual with him, the latter, - 
the present state of mind, had en- 
tirely swept away all recollection 
of the former. 

Challoner was now odious to 
him ; no name was too bad for 
such a scoundrel ; there was noth- 
ing he would not believe of him, no 
fate he would not prophesy for him. 

In epithets, muttered denunci- 
ations, and imprecations, his wrath 
found vent with an ease and satis- 
faction that only needed an auditor 
to make it complete ; and with his 
sister for that auditor, the pros- 

ect as he drew near the old fam- 
iliar country-side made him scarce 
able to tolerate the slightest de- 
lay. 

oa Matilda would listen to him 
now. He had something to tell 
her now that would make her give 
him an audience,whether she would 
or not. 

She would listen and he would 
unfold all. How amazed she 
would be! How she would stare 
when she heard where he had been, 
and with whom, and for what pur- 
pose ! 

“ Yes, I went to the place, and 
ascertained the facts, and there can 
be no doubt on the subject,” he 
imagined himself saying. “ Whew- 
ell said I was the proper person 
to go, and so I was. Brothers 
are the people to interfere in 
affairs of this kind; and Over- 
ton isno good—he is not the sort © 
of fellow at all to know what 
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to do. Whewell put me up to it, 
(she thinks a lot of Whewell), 
and as soon as I saw my way 
clear, I was off. You need not 
be afraid; I understood what I 
was about; I was as sharp as 
anything, and managed it all 
beautifully—and now, what do 
you say tome? Am I not,” &., 
&c., &c., when of course she would 
caress him and thank him, and 
he would be her own Teddy once 
more. 

But that Matilda would mind? 
That he was about to stab her to 
the heart? ‘That he must pause 
and turn the knife aside, and blunt 
its edge, and soften its cruel 
stroke? Poor childish creature ! 
the idea never so much as occurred 
to him. 

With the utmost eagerness he 
now made his way on foot to the 
Hall by side paths and short cuts, 
which greatly curtailed the dis- 
tance, and with complacency he 
discovered that it was only a little 
after half-past two by the large 
stable clock as he rounded the 
corner, and almost ran up to the 
front door. Matilda seldom if ever 
went out before three even in the 
short winter days ; he was sure to 
catch her. 

A footman was crossing the 
vestibule as the traveller stepped 
inside, and stopped short, sur- 
prised ; but Teddy had forgotten 
to put any value on the suddenness 
of his reappearance, and indeed the 
man’s pause and exclamation passed 
unheeded. 

“Lady Matilda within?” He 
was getting out of his greatcoat 
as he spoke, and did not catch the 
reply. ; 

“Eh? Is she in the dining- 
room? Is luncheon not over yet? 
Oh, it is over! Don’t take it away 
though, John ; I have not had any. 
Just leave anything there is; I'll 
be down directly. I want to see 
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Lady Matilda for a minute first ; 
where is Lady Matilda? Is any 
one with her? Where, did you say, 
—where?” 

He fully expected to hear,“ With 
Mr Challoner in the boudoir, or in 
the billiard-room, or the library,” 
—certainly “ With Mr Challoner” 
somewhere or other ; in which case 
he had in his own mind arranged 
to send by John a message to her 
ladyship—he knew exactly how 
he should phrase it—to the effect 
that he had returned by the mid- 
day train, and would be obliged if 
she would see him for a few minutes 
in private, as he had important in- 
formation to communicate,—(Chal- 
loner, of course, need never know 
then, nor after, that it was that 
which constituted the informa- 
tion). And so much did the 
thoughtless brother enjoy the sit- 
uation, so full was he of the hon- 
our and glory of the post he held, 
that it must be owned the foot- 
man’s reply assuring him that her 
ladyship was alone and at liberty 
—that she had the minute before 
rung her bedroom bell, announcing 
herself ready for her afternoon’s 
ride, and that her horse was just 
coming round from the stable—was 
in its way quite a disappointment. 

“Is she just gone up, did you 
say ?” he inquired a second time. 

“ Her ladyship went up a quarter’ 
of an hour ago, sir. She must be 
ready by this time, sir. I. think I 
hear the horses coming round now,” 
listening. 

“ Horses? Oh, bother! Well, I 
say, tell them to wait. I must see 
Lady Matilda first.” 

Horses? That meant that Chal- 
loner was also making ready for 
a gallop over the downs ; and no 
doubt it was Ais horse, his own 
horse Trumpeter, whom that in- 
fernal puppy 

“T shall want Trumpeter my- 
self,” he said, sharply. 
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“Very well, sir; what time, 
sir ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know: I'll tell 
ou presently. I was afraid that 
e might be—that some one else 

might be taking him. What horse 
is Mr Challoner having, then ! ” 

“Mr Challoner is gone up to 
town, sir,—gone up for the day, to 
return by the four o’clock train. 
Her ladyship is riding alone this 
afternoon, sir ; Charles, I believe, 
is to attend her.” 

In another minute Teddy was 
tapping at his sister’s door. 

“Oh, you are come back, my 
dear boy!” cried Matilda, flying 
upon him with open arms; “and 
come back just in time to go with 
me to Endhill. I want you so 
much. Now that és nice of you! 
I am just off for Endhill: fly, and 
tell them to bring round Trump- 
eter too ; and Charles need not go 
with us, need he? Think, Ted, 
it is a whole week, a week to-day, 
since I was there! Robert will 
inquire after my health, and hope 
I have not suffered from a cold, or 
a chill, or the miserable weather, 
or my exertions — the skating 
time ; and Lotta will inform me 
that baby has grown out of all his 
frocks, and needs new ones, and 
beg to show me patterns and 
Why, what’s the matter ?” 

It had all come back to her com- 
panion now,—all the old home-feel- 
ings, the love of Matilda, and fear 
of Matilda, and dependence on 
Matilda— Matilda as his one neces- 
sity in life, his daily bread, his 
dearest, kindest, most beloved 
friend and comforter ; and with 
the sight of her sweet face and the 
listening to her lightsome prattle, 
with the old blue riding-habit, and 
the greeting that had in it no word 
of reproach,—with the whole there 
came over poor Teddy’s soft heart 
such a sense of guilt and dismay as 
he had never experienced before. 
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All his anticipated triumph shrank 
and withered into filthy rags. 

“ What’s the matter, boy ?” said 
Matilda, pleasantly. “ Don’t: you 
want to come?” 
“You see,” stammered poor 
Teddy—* you see, I am just off a 
journey,—a long journey — two 
long journeys.” 

“How many more ?” 

“TI don’t know how many more, 
Iam sure. I have been travelling 
ever since I left here,” his courage 
rising a little as the dash and spirit 
of the thing recurred tohim. “I 
have never been out of trains sf 
“Gracious me! What did 
you do that for!” 

*T could not help it. It,” cried 
Teddy, with a gulp—“it is a long 
way to Clinkton.” 

“To Clinkton ? Oho! Oh, oh, 
oh, ou! Oh, now I begin to under- 
stand! Oh, you sly thing! It is 
along way to Clinkton indeed,— 
a very long way. Pray—if it is 
not inquisitive to ask—pray what 
took you to Clinkton ?”_ 

“ What took me?” cried Teddy, 
gaping at her as if she already 
must have divined, or ought to 
have divined, his object. “ What ? 
—you may well ask what took 
me.” 

“ Why, she is not worse, is she? 
You are very grave. Dear Ted, I 
meant no harm ; but I have heard 
nothing. I would not jest about 
it for the world, if she is really 
worse.” 

“She! Who?” He had been 
so full of the one aspect of the 
case, that he had forgotten there 
might be any other. “She! 
Who?” he demanded. 

It was now _Matilda’s turn to 
stare. 

“ Oh! you mean Juliet Appleby,” 
said Teddy, with a surprising effort. 
“ Oh, I say ! ”—in consternation— 
“JT say, Matilda, I forgot poor 
Juliet altogether ! Upon my word, 
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I declare I never once thought of 
her ; and I was on the spot and all ! 
How very provoking ! What would 
they say? And after my offer- 
ing ut mind you never let out 
that I was there, and perhaps they 
may never hear of it. What a 
stupid I was, to be sure ! ” 

“But,” exclaimed his sister, 

uzzled still more by this—“ but 
if it was not on Juliet’s account, 
what, may I ask, were you doing 
at Clinkton? What was the at- 
traction there, of all places? Your 
telegram “ 
“Ay,you got my telegram ?” 

“The night you left. But it mere- 
ly said you had gone to a friend, 
and did not say where. Your 
friend was at Clinkton, then ?” 

“He lives there. I spent a couple 
of hours with him there yesterday.” 

“ A couple of hours!” said Ma- 
tilda, Ase ato *‘ Pardon me, dear, 
but I cannot help it. A couple of 
hours! And you travelled all the 
way from London, five hours’ jour- 
ney fromLondon,”(sheknewexactly 
how long it took) “to see—a friend. 
Dear, dear, dear! Funny boy,” 
patting him merrily on the shoul- 
der. “ What will he do next, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Well, I wanted to see him,” 
began Teddy. 

“ And to be sure, there was no 
earthly reason why you should 
not,” rejoined his sister ; but even 
he could see that it was with diffi- 
culty she restrained the amusement 
his doings afforded her—‘“no reagon 
at all ; only you will allow—but no 
matter. Away with you now, you 
dear simpleton, and tell me all 
about it some other time! It will 











wait,—and the horses won’t. Away 
with you!” pushing him gentl 
towards the door ; “if that is all 
you have to tell me, away with 
you, and make yourself ready as 
fast as you can! Get you gone, 
young sir |——” 
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“ But, confound it, you won’t let 
me speak!” protested poor Teddy, 
already with his face close to the 
door. “ Can’t you listen to me for 
a single moment, instead of talkin 
the whole time yourself?, I tell 
you I have something to say——” 
——“ Say away, then ; only be 
quick about it.’ 

“TI heard something at Clink- 
ton.” 

“ What did you hear?” 

“Tt was about—about Chal- 
loner.” 

* About Mr Challoner?” As 
quick as lightning there was a 
change in her face. “ About Mr 
Challoner? Well?” 

A pause. 

“Go on.” 

Another pause. 

“ What about him?” demanded 
Matilda, all attention—close, con- 
centrated, unswerving attention 
now. 

Unfortunate Teddy! that swift 
interest took away the last remains 
of any desire to communicate. 

“Challoner is engaged to be 
married,” he said in a thick gut- 
tural voice, not at all his own. “ He 
is engaged to a Clinkton girl. It 
is to see her he goes to Clinkton.” 

“T heard it first from Whewell,” 
continued the narrator, eager to 
continue, now that he had begun. 
“T went to Whewell the day I 
left here. That was Tuesday, you 
know. I went to call on Whewell. 
I had no idea of anything; I 
merely went to make a friendl 
call, as young fellows do, and 
happened to say we had Challenor 
with us, and he said somethin 
about his marriage ; so then I said 
we had never heard a syllable 
about his marriage—for you know 
we had not.” 

A smothered movement. 

“ Oh, you may trust me. I took 
care what I said,” proceeded Teddy, 
comprehending with wonderful 
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sagacity what was meant. “I 
took precious good care not to let 
you down “4 
“ Never mind that. Go on.” 

“Well, I could not help show- 
ing that we knew nothing of the 
marriage, because you know we 
did know nothing, and Whewell 
seemed to know everything. Chal- 
loner has been engaged since be- 
fore we ever set eyes upon him, 
—engaged for three months and 
more,—and the wedding is to be 
immediately. Stop! here me out,” 
as she had raised a pale smiling 
face for denial—“ just you hear me 
out. Iam not going upon Whe- 
well’s word—though W hewell isnot 
a bad fellow, and was uncommonly 
civil to me—but I knew you would 
never believe a thing he said.” 
She nodded to this. “So that was 
what took me to Clinkton. Whe- 
well told me where Hale lived— 
that is my friend—and I—I really 
did not want tosee him, you know, 
—and Whewell thought it would 
be a good plan.” 

“He sent you?” 

“Sent me? No indeed ; I went 
of my own accord. But it was he 











who thought of it What do you 
look like that for?” breaking off 
suddenly. 


“ Well, I went to Clinkton,” con- 
tinued Teddy, meeting with no 
reply ; “ I went the day before yes- 
terday, and found Hale at home 
the next morning—that was yester- 
day morning ; and just as I was 
coming away, and they had told me 
all about it—this marriage, I mean, 
—who should I fall in with but the 
very girl herself—I mean, her 
sister.” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh, she told me a heap: [had 
it all over again from her. It was 
exactly as Whewell had said ; her 
sister had been engaged to Chal- 
loner ever since last September. 
He had met her first at Lady Fair. 
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leigh’s—you remember he has often 
spoken of his sister Lady Fairleigh 
—and they are to be married next 
month; early next month, the 
girl said. She was a nice smart- 
looking girl,”quoth Teddy,who was 
not so particular as Matilda—* an 
awfully well-got-up girl, and she 
jabbered away like anything. She 
said her other sister was engaged 
too, and that they were going to 
have a double wedding. She said 
she had often heard of us. Jem— 
that was Challoner—had spoken 
of us when he was there lately. 
She called Overton ‘the Earl,’ said 
Teddy, with agrin. “She did not 
know I was ‘the Earl’s’ brother 
though ; I kept that dark. I merely 

ut it to her in a casual sort of way, 

ad she ever heard of Challoner’s 
friends, the Lessinghams? And I 
brought in Overton’s name when 
she seemed not quite sure. As soon 
as she heard Overton’s name, she 
said ‘ Yes’ at once, and remarked 
that they had been very kind to 
him when he was laid up at their 
house not long ago. I thought it 
was as well to be perfectly certain 
that it really was our man,our Chal- 
loner that everybody meant,” con- 
tinued Teddy, who, to be sure, had 
done as well and shown as much sa- 
gacity throughout as though he had 
been the wisest of the wise. “There 
may be dozens of other Challoners 
in the world, you know ”—which 
was precisely what Matilda had 
twice opened her lips to point out, 
— but, of course, there could only 
be one Challoner who knew ws and 
was laid up here lately,” proceeded 
the speaker, “so that settled the 
matter. And the Hales spoke as 
if everybody knew about it ; and so 
did the other girl—the sister of the 
one you know. Her name is Tuf- 
nell, Whewell could not quite get 
hold of it, but he was sure that it 
began with a T; and so it did. I 
said it over to myself lots of times 
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on the way home, for fear I should 
forget it, as Whewell did; and I 
knew you would never believe a 
word if I forgot the name. But 
anyhow, #t’s true. You may believe 
me or not, but [ve got it all for 
you as clear as crystal, and it was 
all exactly as Whewell said: the 
whole time Challoner has been here 
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he has been as good as a married 
man, and never whispered a syl- 
lable about it !” 

He paused at length, for there 
was no more to be said after 
this. 

“ Dear! I think he might have 
told us,” said Matilda, taking up 
her riding-whip. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—MATILDA SHOWS A BRAVE FRONT. 


“ Vulgar minds refuse, or crouch beneath their load ; the brave 


Bear theirs without repining.”’ 


Such admirable carelessness was 
beyond our heroine’s simple retain- 
er, and it must be confessed that 
Teddy’s mouth fell open as wide 
as any ploughboy’s when the next 
minute his sister stepped past him 
in the doorway and tripped lightly 
out of sight,—and she had run 
down-stairs, got upon her horse, 
and was away from the door, before 
he had even time to rub his eyes 
and find his voice. 

“ But I was going too !” he said 
at last. 

It was too late ; my lady was far 
down the avenue ere. he reached 
the front door, and there was no 
recalling her. 

“ What on earth of course 
I was going,” said he again. “A 
ride is just what I want, to get 
this beastly journey out of my 
head ; and now that Challoner is 
disposed of, she will be glad enough 
to take me on again. Well, I'll 
get some luncheon, for I’m as 
hungry as a hunter, and I can 
go along presently ; I'll catch her 
up at Endhill. Challoner’s settled, 
that’s one comfort; but Matilda 
was not half so mad as I thought 
she would have been. I was afraid 
just at the first she might have 

een a little upset, but she is such 
a jolly girl Oh, there is some- 
thing hot, is there ?” to a servant, 
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who came up with the announce- 
ment. “Inthe library? Oh! Ill 
come. And, I say, tell them to 
have round Trumpeter by-and-by 
—in half an hour or so.” 
Now,howabout Matilda ? Straight 
upright she sat in her saddle, her 
hands grasping the reins with a 
tension of which she was wholl 
unaware, a burning spot on pes | 
cheek. She was going to Endhill 
mechanically—going because she 
had been going before. Before 
when? Before there was that rush- 
ing sound in her ears, that catch 
in her breath, that cold numbness 
at her heart. She had been going 
to Endhill, certainly she had been 
going to Endhill; and—and— 
whatever had been going to be 
must still be. 

Nothing had happened, — oh 
dear, no,—nothing. it—if by any 
chance Teddy’s ridiculous story 
should be true,—it was most un- 
likely, most improbable — Tedd 
never did tell true stories,—but if, 
if there was the slightest, most 
distant chance of his having built 
his absurd charge upon any sort 
of foundation, why—she would 
still go to Endhill. There was 
nothing to keep her from going to 
Endhill—nothing to deter her from 
goingany wh ere,or doing anything, 
—and she was at her destination 
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ere she well knew she had started. 
She had galloped nearly the whole 
way. 

“Who do you think we have 
ot here?” cried Lotta, greeting 
er mother in the doorway, her 

voice betraying that the “who” 
was within earshot. “Mr Whe- 
well,” — looking round, — “ Mr 
Whewell, come and show your- 
self. Mr Whewell, mamma has just 
arrived.” Lady Matilda had rather 
a strange look on her face. “ We 
did not know he was coming, for 
we never got his note,” continued 
Lotta. “I tell him London letters 
must be posted by half-past five in 
the afternoon if they are to be 
delivered here the next morning.” 
(As if the artful rogue did not 
know as much, and had not planned 
his mancuvre so as not to be 
disconcerted by any unfavourable 
reply.) “So we shall gees | get 
your note, Mr Whewell, while we 
are at tea,” continued Mrs Lotta, 
running on contentedly, for she had 
been flattered into good humour 
by the wily barrister, and now 
that she had all the talking to her- 
self, turned on the tap graciously. 
“We shall see it come in, and you 
will remember for another time. 
It is so fortunate that we are at 
home, for we are to be away the 
whole of next week; and indeed,but 
for this thaw, ” here Matilda 
lost her. 

From the moment Matilda saw 
Whewell, hope fled. That bare 
sight of his face—his triumphant 
overcharged face, ablaze with in- 
formation, athirst for opportunity 
—one single impression of it was 
enough. She believed every word 
Teddy had spoken, and believing, 
not a note in her voice faltered, 
not a flicker of her eyelids nor a 
change in her colour betrayed her. 

(“Tam glad I came,” was all she 
said within her heart. “Glad— 
glad—gladI came. Now then—) 
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“ How d’ye do, Robert? Is that 
baby, Lotta? Ah, my sweet!” 
clasping him to her bosom,—did 
she for a moment hide her face in 
his ?—“ ah, my bonnie boy! how 
well he looks, how fast he grows ! 
Never cries with me, you see, my 
dears. So you have come down to 
inspect your godson, MrWhewell,” 
turning to him with graver polite- 
ness. “ That is quite right, quite 
as it should be. His other god- 
father has been here too. He only 
left us this morning.” 

“Left you!” exclaimed Whe- 
well, involuntarily. 

“Yes, left us for London. He 
and Teddy must have crossed each 
other by the way. Teddy is just 
come ; did you come down in the 
same train with him?” 

Whewell had ; but he had hid- 
den himself. He had not wished 
to be recognised, since, above all 


things, if he were ever to make any 


way with the lady of his affections 
again, he must remain in the back- 
ground now. Now that he had 
set his puppets working, and that 
the machinery was in full going 
order, he must keep aloof, a dis- 
passionate innocent spectator, un- 
til the storm had blown by. 

Challoner was about to be check- 
mated, and the desire to see and 
know how the checkmate was given 
had proved irresistible. To Endhill 
he must come, to insert himself in- 
to the Hanwells’ confidence, and 
gather from Robert’s deportment 
and Lotta’s slips of the tongue how 
far the affair had gone, and in what 
aspect it had been viewed by the 
family in general; but he had 
sufficient penetration and know- 
ledge of human nature to be aware 
that nothing could be more detri- 
mental to his own interests than 
to seem to be cognisant of Matilda’s 
feelings at this juncture, or to pry 
openly into what might be her 
shame and sorrow. 
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That she had not treated Chal- 
loner with indifference had been 
only too manifest, in spite of all 
poor Teddy’s endeavours to conceal 
as much ; whether she had given 
him her whole heart or not, was 
another question. It had been 
quick work if she had ; and he had 
fancied Lady Matilda was not to 
be quickly won. 

Directly he had begun to press 
his own suit, he had been conscious 
of that invisible intangible resis- 
tance which a woman knows so 
well how to present, and which is 
so impossible to surmount or cut 
through. Immediately Wheweil 
had left behind his open friendly 
tone for tender asides and soft in- 
quiries, he had felt a difference in 
his reception both in the boudoir 
and in the drawing-room; and 
from this he had drawn the not 
unnatural conclusion that he had 
been over-hasty, and that a béauty 
who knew her own value, and who 
had doubtless been laid siege to 
over a score of times, was unlikely 
to be taken by storm. He should 
have expected this; and he had 
more than once blamed himself for 
his precipitancy, and mused over 
the wily and wary path he should 
pursue in future—“ Slow and sure” 
must be his motto. - 

From this it will be seen that 
the persevering barrister had by 
no means given up hopes; and 
strange to say, Challoner’s success 
—for in his own mind Whewell 
did not doubt that success—in- 
stead of daunting, afforded a cu- 
rious and subtle encouragement. 

Challoner, brainless fool that he 
was, had found the soft spot in 
proud Matilda’s heart; surely what 
Challoner could do, he could do. 
Challoner exposed and defeated, 
the breach was made, the way open 
for another. 

Only let him be careful not to 
offend Matilda now, only let her 
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imagine him unconscious—for well 
he knew that on unconsciousness 
her pride would set the highest 
value—and he might yet ascend to 
the throne by her side. And never 
had she seemed more queen-like or 
more gracious than she did at the 
moment when such thoughts and 
such hopes were animating the 
breast of Challoner’s rival. 

All of this is a digression, but 
we wish our readers to perceive 
with what intent the busy and 
hard-worked Londoner had forced 
a holiday upon himself in order 
to ascertain by the surest method 
possible, the precise nature of the 
case which was now foremost in 
his consideration. 

“Did you come down in the 
same train with Teddy ?” inquired 
Lady Matilda, easily. 

“No doubt I did; but, oddly 
enough, we never came across 
each other,” replied Whewell. 
“You say he is just arrived? Then 
how did we miss meeting,I wonder? 
I mean at this end; of course at 
the other side—there was such a 
crowd,—and I was late—he had 
probably got into his carriage be- 
fore I arrived. If I had known 
he was to be there——” 

“Oh, I thought you did know?” 
She looked him quietly in the face 
as she spoke. 

“Certainly I knew—knew he 
was coming down some time to- 
day, but there are a number of 
trains,” explained Whewell, who 
had provided for this ; “he did not 
tell me yesterday, when he called 
at my rooms, what particular train 
he meant to catch. I knew he 
could not get back from Clinkton 
last night in time to come straight 
on here; and indeed I thought it 
very likely that his friend Hale 
might induce him to remain long- 
er—that is to say, if Hale were 
at home. Did he find Hale at 
home?” 
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“ Yes, but he only saw him—or 
them, for I think he saw all the 
family—for a very short time. [ 
don’t suppose he ever intended to 
stay; he very seldom cares to go 
anywhere, and it was just a whim.” 

“T know. Yes, I believe it was 
I who unwittingly put it into his 
head,” said Whewell, who, it will 
be seen, had carefully thought out 
all his part before. “I hope you 
were not — by his non- 
appearance ; but he sent the tele- 
gram, and the poor fellow seemed 
dreadfully at a loss fer something 
to do, and so charmed to escape 
from being snow-bound down here. 
But the snow is all gone to-day. 
I never was more surprised than 
when I got up this morning ;_ the 
air as warm as summer, and the 
streets one mass of black slush 
from end to end. ’Pon my word, 
even the country is better,”—he 
stopped, annoyed at his awkward- 
ness. 

“ Yes, even the country is bet- 
ter,” repeated Lady Matilda, with 
a perfectly amiable smile,—“ even 
this poor dreary country of ours 
is better sometimes than your en- 
chanting London ; and it is better 
than Clinkton too, Teddy thinks,” 
stroking the baby’s soft little head. 
(“He is quite good with me, Lot- 
ta, I assure you,” in parenthesis.) 
“Ts he not a nice little fellow, Mr 
Whewell? I am only the grand- 
mother you know, not the mother, 
so I may put the question. Are 
you not proud of him, or of your 
share in him, whichever it is? 
Mr Challoner’s share is a very 
small one,by the way, judging from 
all the claim he lays to it. He is 
a wretched godfather. He never 
once came over to see baby this 
last visit, and now he is gone——” 
“ But I never knew he was 
here!” cried Lotta. 

“Gone, did you say?” re- 








peated Whewell, in a breath. 
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“I—I understood from your 
brother that he was at the Hall 
now,” continued he, in the most 
natural voice he could muster; “I 
was looking forward to- meeting 
him.” But Lady Matilda was ad- 
dressing her daughter. 

“Well, my dear Lotta, it was 
very rude of him, I own ; but then, 
in excuse, I must say that he only 
ran down to us for a few days, 
just because Overton had set his 
heart on having moonlight skatin 
on the home-ponds, and Mr Chal- 
loner had never seen night skat- 
ing: so when the moon and the 
ice came together, we got hold 
of everybody whom we thought 
would really enjoy it. We knew 
you would not come, and even 
Robert F 

“Oh, mamma, pray don’t ask 
him. I should be in agonies till I 
saw Robert safe home again, if he 
weré to go; and of course J could 
not go. Robert would not hear of 
it.” 

“ Precisely. That was what we 
all felt,” assented Matilda; “ it was 
no sort of use asking you; but for 
people who skate——” 

“T am very fond of skating,” 

began Lotta, but - 
“ Mr Challoner,for instance, 
came down from the north on pur- 
pose,” continued Lady Matilda, in 
a perfectly distinct voice, and she 
looked at Whewell as she spoke. 

“Indeed! Lucky fellow! What 
would I have given—but you never 
thought of asking me; and indeed 
last week it would have been of no 
use—I could not have come by an 
possibility, nor for any attraction, 
emphatically. “But Challoner, 
has he—is he off for good ?” 

“He has only gone to town to- 
day; he is to meet his sister, Lady 
Fairleigh, there—take care, baby, 
don’t get my watch-chain into 
your eyes—and they will want to 
go north together.” 











? 
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« Ah, to Clinkton,” said Whe- 
well, significantly. 

“To Clinkton, yes. His fiancée 
lives at Clinkton, you know—(baby 
baby, you little mischief ! see, Lot- 
ta, he pulled down my hair).” 

“What do you mean about his 
fiancée?” demanded Lotta, in blunt 
amazement. “Is Mr Challoner 
engaged to be married ?” 

“Mrs Hanwell had not heard of 
it, then?” observed Whewell, whom 
nothing escaped. “ Had you heard, 
Hanwell?” wheeling round _ his 
chair as the door opened, for Rob- 
ert had been out making arrange- 
ments for the comfort of his unex- 

ected guest. “ Had you heard 
about Challoner ?” 

“What about Challoner? No, 
I have not heard anything about 
him.” 

“Not about his marriage ?” 

“His marriage! No. Is he 
going to be married? I had no 
idea of it, nor had any of us.” 

“My dear Robert, I have just 
been telling Lotta the reason he 
has been so remiss in not coming 
over here. You see, we have been 
so shut up, and the roads have 
been so bad ever since the snow 
fell, and Mr Challoner only came 
the day before the snow fell,” mur- 
mured Lady Matilda, not very co- 
herently ; but coherence was per- 
haps the last thing to be desired, 
all things considered. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; you 
knew about it, then ?” inferred her 
son-in-law very naturally. “He 
has been with you lately; is he with 
you still ?” 

“He comes down again this 
evening; but I should think he 
will rejoin his sister either to-mor- 
row or next day.” 

“ And—and you knew of this 
engagement ?” proceeded Robert, 
with the stolid tread of an elephant 
on the delicate ground ; and he 


was not ignorant that the ground - 
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was delicate either, for as he spoke 
he breathed slightly, drew up his 
brows, and looked round at each in 
turn before he stole a glance at 
Lady Matilda. He had had his 
own ideas about Lady Matilda,— 
ideas which were too distasteful to 
be imparted even to his wife, but 
which had been forced upon his 
dull perceptions in spite of himself, 
and of every argument he could 
think of on the other side. He had 
felt that there was something, al- 
though he could scarcely have de- 
fined what—but that there was 
———e something going on at 
Overton Hall ; and that, whatever 
that something was, Challoner was 
at the bottom of it. 

“ Oh, it is an old story, as stories 
go,” said Whewell, with an inter- 
position for which he hoped Ma- 
tilda would be grateful,—* a three 
months’ old story, at any rate,” 
getting up and ostensibly address- 
ing his host, but in reality talking 
at and for one person only. “Three 
months is an age in these rapid 
times. I knew all about it long 
ago, and thought that of course 
you did too.” 

“No indeed.” 

“ Not when you had him down 
here in November—I mean last 
month ? It seems so long since I 
was here, I can hardly think it was 
only last month. Did he not tell 
you then?” 

“ No.” 

“ Odd that he said nothing. But 
some men are extraordinarily shy 
about these matters, and Challoner 
is just that sort of reserved fellow. 
It was not from himself that J 
heard it—it came to me in quite a 
roundabout way ; and then, when 
I recollected that the subject had 
not been mentioned openly among 
you, I concluded that he had not 
cared to be talked about. But I 
thought that of course you knew. 
The engagement was young then.” 
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“Perhaps he was not engaged 
then.” The bright thought was 
Lotta’s. 

“ Oh, he was ; he certainly was,” 


said Whewell, sharply. “Every- 
body knew it. And no doubt,” 
markedly and exclusively now ad- 


dressing Matilda—“ no doubt your 
brother heard the thing mentioned 
at Clinkton yesterday. He did? 
Yes, I was sure he would. He 
went to the Hales’, and the Hales 
are the Tufnells’ particular friends. 
Tufnell is the name, I remember 
now. I could not recollect it when 
your brother asked me: I could only 
give him the fact, not the details.” 

“Pray spare them to us also,” 
cried the lady, with a yawn. “ Pray 
Mr Whewell, if you have any com- 
passion on us poor country-folks, 
who never hear a thing, and never 
see a human being, tell us the 
news, on dits, the scandal of the 
town, and don’t, don’t be prosy. 
It is delightful of you to have 
catered for us this—this charming 
piece of gossip, and we only beg 
you not tospoil it by too much 
skill and pains. It would be a 

it ae 

“ But I really want to know,” 
broke in Lotta, who had scarcely 
yet recovered from her astonish- 
ment. “Do, mamma, just let Mr 
Whewell tell us the rest.” 

“The rest, my child? What 
does ‘the rest’ consist of ? What 
can remain? Is is not enough 
when -Mr Whewell can furnish 
even the name?” said Matilda, with 
a bitterness she struggled in vain 
totally to conceal : he has been ‘so 
good as to leave nothing to our im- 
agination ; in another minute you 
will be in possession of a complete 
list of the wedding guests——” 

—*“I could get it, I believe,” 
said Whewell, laughing. “The 
wedding is to take place immedi- 
ately, and if Mrs Hanwell has any 
curiosity——” 
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“‘T want to know who and what 
she is,” said Lotta, plainly. 

“She is a banker’s daughter—a 
banker’s very pretty daughter, 
I believe,” replied her informant, 
with a malicious enjoyment in the 
saying it,—“ quite young, barely 
twenty, rich, and—and all the rest 
of it. A lucky match for Challo- 
ner, no doubt, and one that is not 
to be made every day.” 

“Tam going up-stairs to have a 
private confab with nurse,” an- 
nounced Lady Matilda almost di- 
rectly after this. “Stay where 
you are, Lotta; you are not to 
come,—don’t you understand ? 
Nurse and I can arrange all about 
the new cloak and hood without 

ou; the new. winter cloak and 
ood I promised, you know. It 
is time the little master had it, and 


it is to be a dead secret from every-' 


body else until it appears. So 
just stop where you are, my dear ; 
I will come down when I am 
ready,” peeping in at the door after 
she had left the room. 

That coming down proved to be 
harder than anything she had yet 
had to do. Animation was begin- 
ning to return, she was coming to 
herself as out of a dull deadly 
stupor, when the time came for 
again facing the drawing room; and 
the party there had not separated, 
as she had half hoped they might 
have done: they were still herding 
together, three against one, as she 
felt them to be ; and the poor one. 
inwardly quivering in every fibre, 
had again to assume unconscious- 
ness and light-heartedness, and en- 
deavour to cheat, elude, and throw 
off the scent,—well aware that 
with one, at least, of those present 
no endeavour would avail. That 
Whewell knew all, she was now 
certain. 

But she played her part bravely 
and well that dismal December day, 


. Without flinching for a moment, 


Loe Grape: meena 
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or for a moment relinquishing that 
firm hold on herself which it was 
all in all with her now to maintain, 
Lady Matilda turned to one and 
another, never pausing, sever trust- 
ing herself even to consider what 
must next come to pass—how she 
should enact the same again in the 
Overton drawing-room with an. 
other three around her—how to 
meet, and greet, and part with 
Challoner forever. 

This would require every power 
she possessed ; but she had none as 
yet to spare for the future, until 
the future should make demands 
for its own necessity. 

At length escape came, and gaily 
waving her hand, and smiling to 
the last, Matilda‘rode off rapidly on 
the road towards the sea. Teddy 
had not appeared —he had been 
detained—and ‘she was thus far 
spared to solitude and misery. 

“ Are you going by the downs, 
my lady?” It was the groom 
who had ridden up— respectful, 
suggestive remonstrance audible 
in the question. 

“Yes.” He had never heard 
my lady speak so haughtily in his 
life. She motioned him back like 
an empress,—but he would try 
again. 

“The ground will be very soft, 
my lady ; the heavy thaw P 

He fell back ; he had been made 
to fall back by a gesture which 
admitted of no further parley,— 
where his mistress led, it was for 
him to follow, and his business be- 
gan and ended there. So Charles 
understood, and whatever he might 
think, he durst no more molest. 
What did M. tilda care though the 
ground was soft and the thaw 
heavy? The ground and the thaw 





were nothin to her. Soft? 
Heavy? She wondered what the 
words meant. Her heart was 


heavy—heavy like a stone, and 
as hard,—no softness about i,— 
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and she had lingered so long at 
Endhill, had been so resolute in 
her bravado there, that to go. 
straight home now, was to meet 
and confront Challoner within the 
hour, and without hope of escape. 
No, she could not do that yet, 
could not face that traitor yet. 

He would hear where she had 
gone, would inquire instantly, and 
be told ; and should she take the 
direct road to the Hall, she would 
find him in all probability ‘coming 
to mget her, or lying in wait at the 
front door ready to propose a gar- 
den stroll or a musical hour. , Oh, 
what should she say ? What could 
she say? How answer, how look, 
and not betray her secret? It was 
but yesterday he had trembled 
before her; it was her turn to 
tremble now. 

She must not meet him alone ; 
that was the one thing clear in 
the tumult of her thoughts : and to 
achieve this she must be out late, 
take the roundabout route by the 
downs, only get in after Overton 
and Teddy were sure also to have 
returned, then hurry to her room, 
and a word to each brother before 
the party assembled for dinner 
would be all that was needed. 

They would congratulate’ the 
happy man; Teddy would inform 
him of his expedition ; Challoner 
would understand, without occasion 
for anything being said that could 
cause a breath of unpleasantness,— 
oh, it would be all smiles and 
amiability,—and the next day he 
would depart, and be to them as 
though he had never been. 

The wild western wind blew 
about the scattered curls which 
Lotta’s baby had dishevelled, but 
no wind could cool the burn on 
Matilda’s scalding brow. The dark 
sea rolled in thunder along the 
cliffs below, but she only Senrd 
that din in her ears, that rushin 
in her veins.. The gulls flew an 
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shrieked overhead ; she looked, and 
there was & thick blinding mist be- 
fore her eyes. 

Here and there she came to a 
point on the cliff where the weight 
of water, from the extent and rap- 
idity of the thaw, had forced aown 
the soft sandstone, and the most 
serious of these landslips was scarce- 
ly passed when the groom, unable 
longer to keep silence, again rode 
up, at the risk of a reprimand, to 
warn his mistress of the danger of 
approaching near to an edge so 
treacherous. 
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The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth, she had barely turned 
her head to listen, when a loud 
shout from in front rang through 
the gloom, so startling in its ve- 
hemence and nearness, that both 
horses swerved violently aside, and 
Matilda, who had but a negligent 
seat at the moment, was thrown 
with force to the ground. 

The next instant the figure of a 
man appeared running to the spot. 

“ Good God! what have Idone?” 
exclaimed a voice. 

It was Challoner’s. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—OFF HIS GUARD AT LAST. 


* A word unspoken is like*the sword in the scabbard, thine ; if vented, thy sword is in another's 
Ss. 


hand.’’—QUARLE 


Challoner, as Matilda had di- 
vined he would, had started to 
meet her on her return from End- 
hill. 

Tolerably well content with a 
visit to town which had produced 
no results either good or evil—for 
he had seen nothing of his sister, 
and had obtained no tidings of her 
beyond ascertaining that her rooms 
had beeen engaged at the hotel, but 
that nothing further had been heard, 
and no i a received,—content 
so far, and right willing to be left 
in the dark for as long as Lady 
Fairleigh chose, her brother had 
hurried back to the one place ‘on 
earth for him that day, and arriv- 
ing to find all the party out, he 
had acted precisely as a lover under 
happier auspices should have done. 

A mile and a half of the high- 
road having, however, brought no 
Lady Matilda into view, and the 
gloom of the winter afternoon deep- 
ening every minute, Challoner had 
hesitated about proceeding, for it 


had seemed unlikely that the riders: 


should not have been met by that 
time, unless they had followed some 


other route. Could they be re- 
turning by the downs ? 

The suggestion had hardly arisen 
in his mind ere it had been con- 
firmed by his falling in with some 
of the Endhill farm-servants who 
had come clattering along at a good 
pace in an empty cart, and who had 
readily shouted out that they had 
seen the horses take the turning 
towards the sea. 

That was enough; he had in- 
stantly cut across a field, and a few 
minutes more had brought him 
to the well-known path over the 
downs which he and Matilda had 
so often traversed. : 

She certainly could not have 
passed, if what the labourers had 
stated were correct, and he had 
been justly confident of intercept- 
ing her, perhaps of persuading her 
to send on her horse with the 
groom, and walk the rest of the 
way home—a short two miles,—it 
would be a pleasant change; he 
had thought she would not refuse. 

But waiting where he could 
command the best view of the 
path, Challoner had been struck, 
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as Lady Matilda’s attendant had 
been, by the numerous landslips 
along the coast ; and one crack in 
particular, more extensive than the 
rest, and plainly indicating that 
the loosened soil would fall ere 
long, had fixed his attention, and 
distracted it even from Matilda for 
a few minutes. He had walked 
forward to the brink of the cliff in 
order to discover whether or no 
any had actually given way ; in 
the inquiry he had become en- 
grossed for the moment ; and the 
approaching horses making no 
sound with their hoofs on the soft 
moist sod, he had neither heard nor 
seen them till they were too near 
for him to do more than raise a cry 
of warning. 

The danger was evident; two 
heavy animals going at a round 
pace over the already insecure spot 
would certainly imperil themselves 
and their riders, and one of the 
two bore Matilda! His shout was 
almost a scream, for though him- 
self wellnigh undistinguishable 
from the surrounding scrub and 
brushwood in the dusky light, he 
had instantly recognised her, her 
outline showing plainly against a 
lurid wintry sunset. 

She now lay motionless and un- 
conscious before him. 

“ Matilda!” cried Challoner, rais- 
ing her in his arms—“ Matilda! 
Oh, fool that I was! I have killed 
‘her by my own act. No, she is 
breathing yet ; she is but stunned 
by the fall. There is no stone she 
can have hit her head against,” 
looking round. “ There is nothing ; 
and the hat may have been a pro- 
tection, though it is off now. But 
who can tell how and where the 
hurt may be, especially if—oh, if 
she would but open her eyes! This 
is dreadful. I have nothing—and 
there is nowhere——” 

“There is the coast-guardsman’s 
house up yonder, sir,” said the 
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groom, who had dismounted in 
order to recover his lady’s horse, 
and who now came up on foot, 


holding the reins of both. “Is 
my lady very bad, sir? The 
ground is so soft——” 

“See for yourself,” sharply. 


‘*W here is the house you spoke of ?” 

“ Just by here, sir. e passed 
it not half a minute ago. Shall I 
go on and get some one, sir?” 

“Go on,and say I am bringing 

our mistress there. Look sharp. 
ou will have to go for the doctor 
next thing.” 

He raised his helpless burden in 
his arms. The house was even 
nearer than the man had thought, 
and they were there immediately. 

“ Brandy ! ” cried Challoner, lay- 

ing Matilda on the little couch of 
the room into which he was ush- 
ered, “Brandy! Quick! A good 
dese——” 
“ Oh, sir,” remonstrated the 
female, who appeared to be host 
and hostess in one, but who was 
all helpless amazement and conster- 
nation,—“ oh, sir, my husband is 
the coast-guardsman, sir 4 

——-“ Never mind what he is. 
Do, for heaven’s sake—— ” 
“Brandy, sir, we never 
have,” reproachfully. 

“What do you have? Anything 
—only be quick——” 

At length he got what he little 
expected, a spoonful of sal-volatile, 
with many explanations as to the 
medical man’s orders about the 
same, which, we need hardly say, 
were spoken to deaf ears. 

“Shall your servant fetch the 
doctor now, sir, he wishes to know ?” 
were the first words conveying any 
impression to the mind of the dis- 
tracted Challoner. ! 

“Doctor? Fetch the doctor? 
Do you mean to say he has not 

one yet ?” he began, aavagelys—- 
but on a sudden he stopped short. 
Something had happened. 
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“T believe she is coming round,” 
murmured the speaker to himself. 
“Certainly that was a sigh. And 
there, she sighs again.” “ Matilda,” 
in a whisper—* Matilda.” Then 
raising himself and turning round, 
“Send off the groom at once. Tell 
him to fetch the doctor, and also a 
carriage from the Hall. Do you 
understand? He is first to get the 
doctor, and then the carriage. Tell 
him to be off atonce. And, Isay, 
just shut the door, will you?” 

“Ts thelady better, sir!” 

“Better? Yes. She must be 
quiet now, please,” impatiently. 

“Ts there nothing I can do, 
sir?” 

“ Nothing — nothing—nothing, 
thank you. She will be all right 
. Kindly leave us now. 

will fetch you if——” The words 
died away. The sufferer had un- 
closed her eyes, but neither she 
nor Challoner noticed that the door 
softly closed, and that they were 
alone; a thousand prying eyes 
would scarce have been heeded at 
that moment. 

“ Matilda,” whispered he—he 
was still kneeling by her side, 
enfolding her in his arms—“ Ma- 
tilda, do you know me, my darling? 
Oh, my darling, look, look again ! 
See, itis I. And I thought I had 
killed you—I did indeed. Are you 
hurt, dearest ? Are you in pain?” 
trembling for her answer. “ What ? 
I can’t hear. Just whisper. See, 
draw a breath. Tell me, does that 
hurt? You shake your head. Oh, 
thank God !—what ! not anywhere 
—not anywhere? Heaven be 
thanked! I can scarce believe 

‘it. I thought those dear eyes 
might never——” he could not 
finish. 

“ Oh, my love !—my own love,” 
he burst forth again, “to think that 
I, I who would lay down my life 
for your dear sake—that I should 
have been the one to do so cruel a 
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thing! How I hate myself! But 
you, a will not hate me, will 
ou, darling? Nay, don’t move, 
must have you, must hold you 
thus, else I shall think, shall fee] 
as if—stay, dearest,” passionately ; 
“see, you are in my arms. It is i 
his lips pressed her cheek. 

“ This is [,” he breathed in her 
ear. 

A faint sob, a gasping shivering 
sigh escaped beneath the touch, 

** Good heavens, you are hurt !” 
exclaimed Challoner, again alarm- 
ed. “Something has struck you— 
you are concealing it from me! 
Oh, where? Tell me how and 
what you feel, and—oh, my dear- 
est, tell me - 

Again that convulsive shudder. 

“Ts this position painful?” 
inquired he. “Can I ease it in 
any way? Lean on me, put your 
arms round my neck—what? Oh, 
I have been too bold. I know it. 
I am beginning to recollect now, 
but—but—I will not, I cannot 
care : I will think only of you, not 
of myself. What can I do for 
you now? Are you deceiving 
me? If I only knew that—— 
anxiety again arising. 

“ No.” 

She had spoken at last. 

“It is you, not I,” said poor 
Matilda, struggling for sense and 
coherency. “ You are the one 
who—” she fell back again upon 
her pillow. ; 

It was obvious, however, that 
she had not relapsed into un- 
consciousness, and Challoner, whose 
fears were allayed anew, contented 
himself with fond murmurs and 
soothing assurances, while he again 
and again assured the passive 
listener of his presence and of his 
love. It seemed as though his 
tongue, thus loosened and set free 
at last, could not stint itself, could 
never cease to exclaim and endear ; 
and as the motionless form of Ma- 
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tilda, still confused and bewildered, 
ielded involuntarily to his em- 
his passion found vent un- 
checked for some minutes, and 
ast and future were swallowed up 
in the too exquisite present. 
Then all at once he felt a move- 
‘ment different from any the sufferer 
had yet made. “Let me get up,” 
she said, faintly. ‘Let me sit up. 
I—I want to speak.” 


“You are hardly fit to speak 


yet, dearest,” replied Challoner, his 
deep tones full of tenderness. 
“What! Youreally wish to 
change your position? Gently, 
then ; let me support you Ri 

“No, don’t support me, Mr 
Challoner,” said Matilda, quietly ; 
“T would rather—you—did not.” 

He withdrew his arm, but re- 
mained kneeling before her. 

“Do you not understand ?” he 
said. 

“TI understand; yes. But we 
ought to understand each other, I 
think. Will you please get up?” 

“ Dear,” said Challoner, laying 
his hand on hers—“ Dear, . you 
speak strangely ; you do not know 
what you are saying 

A smile woke up upon her 
face—a smile so woful, so wintry, 
that it chilled the very blood in 
his veins, for it seemed to him the 
smile of one distraught ; and his 
fears at once led him to attribute 
any wandering of the mind to the 
recent fall, whose ill effects had 
not yet been fully ascertained. 

“You are—are——” he stam- 
mered in new agitation. 

“T am not mad,” replied Ma- 
tilda; “I am not mad. I re 
putting her hand to her head, as 
one awakening to the sharp reac- 
tion which follows on the heels of 
a narcotic—* would you mind re- 
peating once again what you said 
just now ?” 

“What I said just now?” 

“ About me.” 
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“ About you, my dearest ?” 

“Yes, that’s it ; about me, your 
‘dearest.’ Well?” 

“Lie down again, sweet one,” 
said Challoner, soothingly ; “lie 
down here, as you were before. 
Nay, don’t put me away. I will 
say it all—anything you wish, 
only——-——” again attempting to 
draw her towards him. 

“ You will ?” cried Matilda, sud- 
denly springing up and thrusting 
him back with a leok of horror. 
“You will? And you would 
dare? What?” panting opt each 
word as she had strength for it. 
“Dare to—touch me? to insult 
me? to perjure yourself? You 
would? Have you—no shame? 
no 1g * no—no—oh, God forgive 
you, Mr Challoner, for I never 
can.” She covered her face with 
her hands, and he heard her sob- 
bing behind them. 

It may seem incredible, but 
until that moment it had never 
crossed Challoner’s mind that any- 
thing could have occurred since he 
had Teft Overton in the morning, 
when Matilda had followed him to 
the door, and waved to him from 
the doorstep. He now understood 
it all ; his hands fell by his side ; 
he stood up, and his face changed. 


«Tf you please, is the lady 
better?” inquired a voice without. 
“T thought I heard you calling, 


sir. Do you feel better, ma’am ? 
Deary me!” cried the good wom- 
an, beholding Matilda’s averted 
face and heaving bosom—* d 
me! sheis bad. But that’s always 
the way with the ’sterics, they say, 
sir,” turning to the gentleman ; 
“and ’sterics after an accident 
comes natural! It will do the 
poor thing good to cry a bit.” 
Without a word, Challoner led 
the speaker to the door, for she 
had advanced to the sofa, and was 
standing in contemplation of the 
3 
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unhappy Matilda, as she thus de- 
livered her opinion. 

“You think she had best not 
be meddled with, sir? And to 
be sure, I bain’t no great hand 
at doctoring. Well-a-well ! Then 
you'll kindly call again if you 
want anything? There’s more of 
the sal-volatile ;” but the door 
had closed. 

Challoner had closed it. Then 


he went and stood by the window, 
and heard the* gusts of wind pass 
by. It seemed as if there were 
nothing: left for him to do now. 
All was over, and he found him- 
self dully wondering how it had 
ever gone on so long. 


“‘ Mr Challoner ?” 

He turned. 

“Tf you have anything—to 
say,” said Lady Matilda, in a 
hoarse whisper—“I should like 
—I should wish—I will hear it 
before we part now, and part for 
ever. This shameful scene may 
end now. Be quick; I wish to be 
alone. Be quick—and—go.” 

“« Lady Matilda——” he stopped. 

“* Weil.” 

‘“«T have nothing to say.” 

“Nothing, Mr Challoner ?—no- 
thing ?” 

He bowed, 

“You have nothing to say,” she 
proceeded, with a slow frown gath- 
ering over her brow; “and yet I 
was more than ‘ Lady Matilda’ just 
now. I was—was I not ?—all 
that was most dear, most beloved ; 


and you have ‘nothing’ to say 


now? Say something, sir—you 
ean surely think of something,” 
eried she, with rising anger ; “ you 
were ready enough with your false- 
hoods a few minutes ago,” 

“ They were no falsehoods,” mur- 
mured Challoner almost inaudibly. 

She stopped to listen, and listen- 
ed on until he spoke again. 

“They were no falsehoods. You 
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know that. For the rest, I repeat, 
I have nothing to say.” 

“You cannot even defend your- 
self.” 

“T will not defend myself.” 

“ By heavens !” burst forth Ma- ° 
tilda in apassion of irrepressible 
scorn— by heavens; this is the 
man who says he loves me, and 
swears I am dear to him—who had 
almost made me forget myself, 
and—and—oh, what am I saying ? 
I that have been so duped, so 
deceived—I that would have——” 
suddenly her hands came together, ' 
and she wrung them in_ her 
agony. 

Challoner’s lips moved, but no 
sound escaped them. 

“ He loves me and weds another,” 
cried Matilda, beginning again. 
“He kisses me, and vows to her. 
I am only one of two; and she, 
the other, has the prior claim. She, 
poor girl, has the right to this 
man—this hypocrite: she can 
claim him—thank God it is she, 
and not I, Go to her, Mr Chal- 
loner,” gathering fresh disdain 
with every sentence—“ go quickly, 
lest another come in your way, and 
you are tempted again, and—and 
—oh, go to her ; she knows nothing 
as yet. There is plenty of time. 
Go, and she will receive you with 
open arms ; she suspects nothing. 
The marriage is to be immediately, 
—oh, I know all about it. She is 
very confiding ; she does not ask 
where Mr -Challoner passes his 
time when he is not at Clinkton; 
she likes him to enjoy himself, 
and make the most of his ante- 
nuptial holiday—oh, poor girl, poor 
girl !” cried the speaker, , ping 
all at once her accents of bitter 
mockery—“poor—poor—miserable 
— ill-fated girl a 

Challoner raised his head, and 
looked out of the window. 

“Ts she, too, your ‘dearest’? 
Is she also your love?” The 
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wretched Matilda was struggling 
for a hold on her emotions. “Is 
she—is she——” 

No reply. 

“ Speak !” shrieked Matilda, and 
fell back on the sofa, senseless. . 

When she came again to herself, 
all was as before, and conscious- 
ness returning more speedily than 
at first, she became almost at once 
aware of Challoner’s presence at 
her side, and his voice close to 
her ear sent an involuntary thrill 
throughout her frame. Challoner 
was using restoratives, which he 
had instantly procured; and as 
soon as he perceived these to be 
no longer needed, he retreated a 
pace, and assumed the tone of a 
physician. 

“You must not again exert 
yourself, Lady Matilda, or the 
consequences may really be seri- 
ous. You must be so good as to 


remain perfectly quiet now. No 
one will come in, and I—I shall 
not annoy you.” 

Presently he saw the tears flow- 


ing over her cheeks. “If I have 
been unjust to you,” she mur- 
mured, “say it.” 

He could not say it. 

“If you have not deceived two 
women who trusted you, and who 
could have—loved yon, say it.” 

Again he could not. 

“ Only one thing,” implored she, 
fixing on him her eye—could he 
ever in years to come forget the 
anguish depicted in that dark, full, 
swimming eye ?—“ only one thing: 
which ? as : y 

Then she knew by his face which, 
and hid her own. 

(“If I could only leave her 
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now,” thought Challoner, in justice 
to whom it must be said that fear 
of the effect a continuance of such 
emotions might have on the un- 
happy Matilda in her present state 
e ominated; “my being here— 

ut Icannot go till I have seen 
her in better hands. I cannot go, 
unless she herself sends me. ill 
that carriage ever come ?”) 

Then he heard his name again, 
and took a swift. resolution. 

“Lady Matilda,” he said, “I— 
I had better go. I cannot see you, 
hear you, be with you thus, and 
keep my senses longer. Because I 
have played the fool, I need not 
play the madman, and-—-shall I 
go?” 

IIe almost thought she would 
have said “No.” He hardly yet 
knew Matilda. 

“Yes, go,” she answered, sol- 
emnly-—“go to her whom you have 
wronged still more cruelly than 
you have wronged me. She has 
not even your love—such as it is. 
Go to her, and on your knees, in 
the sight of God, tell her the truth 
at last. Promise before God to be 
false to herno more. She may 
forgive you—-some women are for- 
giving,—I,” said Matilda, and a 
pale light feli on her face from 
without —“I am not one of 
them.” 

After a short pause, she held 
out her hand; he knelt, over- 
powered by his own bitter feelings, 
to take it—it may have been but 
a few seconds, it may have been 
longer—“ Go, go,” she whispered 
faintly,—and deaf and dumb and 
blind to all beside, out into the 
cold wet dusk he went. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—ALL GONE IN AN HOUR, 


“Fortune makes quick despatch, and in a day 
May strip you bare as beggary itself.’ 


“Oh, Lord, Mr Challoner, Mr 
Edward is over the cliff !” 

“Over the devil! What are 
you talking about ?” 

Challoner threw off roughly a 
man who seized upon him as he 
emerged from the cottage, and in 
whom he scarcely recognized Lady 
Matilda’s sme silent and atten- 
tive groom Charles, the same whom 
he had himself despatched for aid 
so shortly before, but who with 
affrighted countenance and dis- 
ordered speech was now full of a 
new disaster. 

“Oh, Lord, sir,—it’s true, sir! ” 
cried he. “It’s Mr Edward, sir. 
He was riding along the downs 
here just now, and - 

“Mr Edward is not at home, 
you fool.” 

“He is, sir,—he was, sir,—oh 
what am I saying? He was at 
home only an hour ago; but he’ll 
never be at home any more,—oh 
Lord, and he such a fine gentle- 
man!” 

“Speak sense, can’t you?” he 
was shaken rudely by the shoul- 
der. “What has happened? 
What——” 

“Tt was to Endhill he went 
first, sir,—he went before you 
came home, Mr Challoner; then 
you went the same way, but you 
came down the byroad,—but Mr 
Edward, he rides straight home 
again as soon as ever he finds my 
lady not there; and then, when he 
finds her not at home, neither, and 
hears you was off to meet her, he 
falls a-swearing,”—the man was too 
much excited to care what he said. 
—“and nothing would serve him 
but to be off after you.” 

“ And he has been thrown too? 


—CUMBERLAND. 


And all this time—where is he al} 
this time ? ” 

“ Oh Lord, sir, it’s no use, now! 
They are all there—my lord, and 
all of them 

“Oh,” said Challoner, stop- 
ping short. 

“°T was right along here he was 
coming, sir, him and Trumpeter— 
the coast-guard see them going 
along like anything—and all in 
a minute down they went, not 
twenty yards from the place where 
you ran out upon us, sir. It was 
a slip, sure enough, sir; and you 
was right enough, and there the 
are both lying now,—oh Lord! o 
Lord !” and the poor fellow broke 
off, blubbering like an infant. 

- © Stop that, confound you!” said 
Challoner, who had himself had 
about as much as he could bear. 
“Stop that, and—what the deuce 
does it all mean? I don’t under- 
stand,” putting up his hand to bis 
hot head. 

“The place is close by, sir,” 
Charles made an effort and began 
again,—“ a little bit of a slip that 
wouldn’t ha’ hurt a fly if Mr 
Edward had been walking—he’d 
ha’ had a tumble and no harm 
done; but it was that great brute 
of a horse—he never would ride 
nothing but Trumpeter—and the 
men says they went down like a 
flashand Mr Ed ward’s neck’s broke, 
and Trumpeter, they are going to 
shoot him—oh Lord !”—with a 
start and afresh outbreak as the 
report of a gun close at hand 
carried its own interpretation to 
the minds of both. “Oh—oh— 
oh,” began the groom—— 

—“If you don’t hold that 
d——d tongue of yours,” said 
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Challoner, in a cold, dangerous 
tone, “I'll pitch you down the 
place after them, and you may 
break your neck too, if you choose. 
Tell me the rest, and tell it, in 
God’s name, so that J can under- 
stand. Is Mr Edward killed ?” 

“ Never spoke nor moved since 
they got at him, sir,” sobbed the 
man—“ never raised so much as a 
finger ; and his head’s all a-hang- 
ing down, and Mr Whewell, he 
says a 

“ Whewell !” 

“Mr Whewell is there, and 
them all, sir.” 

“ Whewell! I must be mad. Go 
on—go on! Whewell! Who 
next ?” 

“ My lord is just standing by as 
if he never would move or speak 
again in this world ; and Mr Han- 
well, twas he sent me to tell you: 
they are afraid of her hearing,” 
looking back at the cottage, “so I 
was to get at you quiet—that was 
how we was so long, sir; and see 
here, sir, here’s the very place ; and 
Mr Whewell says there ain’t no 
hope whatever, for he has been 
dead this half-hour. Oh Lord !”— 
under his breath —“ and such a 
little bit of a slip too!” 

“Do you say, do you mean that 
it was this very place that I warned 
you off which gave way with him ?” 


' said Challoner, a new and strange 


vibration in his pulses. “ Good 
God! And if I had been five 
minutes later-———” 

“We'd ha’ been down as sure 
as fate, Mr Challoner. Two of us 
—and there was only one of he! 
Oh Lord! the ground must ha’ 
been just like a piece of rotten 
cake, it must. Oh, I told her 
ladyship twice the ground warn’t 
fit to goon; but she’d no more 
listen to me than——” 

_—*“And it was here?” con- 
tinued Challoner, unheeding,— 
“here?” his tone betraying the 


awe and horror in his breast. 
“And is that—I can’t see——” 
straining his eyeballs to pierce the 
gloom—“ is that them ?” 

“ Them it is, sir!” He was re- ' 
sponded to in a whisper as low as 
his own, for the group which had 
gathered around the dead man was 
not a couple of hundred yards off. 

Challoner stood still with com- 
pressed lips. 

“ Aren’t you going on, sir?” 

No reply. 

“They are expecting you, sir.” 

Still no movement. 

“T was sent to bring you 

—“Tchah! Be quiet, can’t 
you?” He could have struck the 
fellow for his officious and intoler- 
able suggestions. “ You go down 
to your master and say—I am 
coming—or, sto ¢ 

“ My lord sees you ; he is coming 
towards us, sir.” 

Whatever Challoner had in- 
tended doing was thus perforce 
set aside. The.two hands met ; 
there was a silence, with averted 
faces ; then, without a word, they 
stumbled forward together over 
the loose clods and turf to the 
fatal spot. 

Here,wereassembled whatseemed 
to be quite a large number of men 
and boys, aspectral group of figures 
in the dim light,—for those who 
had beheld the accident had, 
in terrified haste, made it known 
far and wide without loss of 
an instant—and the result was, 
that the first confused impression 
Challoner’s overstrained faculties 
received was that he was confronted 
by every face he had ever seen or 
known at Overton. That so many 
people had been so quickly got to- 
gether in such a lonely spot was 
his next foolish wonder. 

The truth was, he had no idea 
how long’a time had elapsed since 
he had last known or cared any- 
thing about what was going on in 
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the outer world. For him there 
had only been one thought, one 
agony. Within that little room he 
had been living a great death ; and 
in the retrospect, all the bitterness 
of that bitter dream might have 
been concentrated into a single 
drop. He had destroyed the sense 
of time. 

In reality, however, a full hour 
had gone by. 

The tandslip had taken place 
within a very short time of his 
having seen that it was impending, 
having been doubtless precipitated 
by the weight and force of a horse 
and rider ; and now all that was 
left of the young life so ruthlessly 
cut short were cold inanimate re- 
mains, already growing stiff in 
death. That the end had been in- 
stantaneous was apparent, and this 
was the only sad consolation. 

“Went down with the slip,” 
whispered one of the sailors in 
Challoner’s ear, as he and Lord 
Overton mutely joined the group. 
“We, my’ mates and I, was up 
there, and saw him come ridin’ 
hard along the bank ; and as he 
went by, one of our chaps says, 
‘ That’s too near,’ and we turned 
to look. I don’t know if we hol- 
lared to him or not; the next 
thing was, Bill here cried, ‘ He’s 
down!’ and we down with our 
things and after him as hard as we 
could run. Soon as we get to the 
top, we sees him lyin’ just where 
he is now, and weall come down— 
for "tis easy enough to get at it, ye 
see—and as soon as we come nigh 
the gentleman, I says to Bill,” in 
a still deeper whisper, “says I, 
‘He’s done for.’ Knowed it fra 
the first, by the way he was lyin’. 
The horse was over there, throw- 
in’ out his legs——” 

“ How soon did you get down ?” 

“ Warn’t two seconds, sir. Less 
time than it takes tellin’, we was 
all here ; and we lifted him up and 
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pulled open his collar, and one of 
them fetched water, and we turned 
him this way and that way,—no 
use, no use,” shaking his head 
mournfully, “ not a breath was left 
in his body ; and that gentleman 
there says, tis the neck that’s 
broke. He must ha’ pitched right 
on to it, over the horse’s head, 
The slip’s nothing—bits like that 
is always comin’ away ; and now, 
with all the snow that’s been on it, 
and soakin’ into it for days and 
days, one would ha’ thought any 
gentleman about here would ha’ 
knowed to keep off theedge. They 
say he is the Earl of Overton’s 
brother. Bill says so. I’m new 
to these parts, though I’ve lived 
along the coast all my days. It’s 
the same coast all along. Well, 
the Lord’s will be done, poor lad. 
And the horse too!” 

Dumbly Challoner stood. He 
did not hear much, he did not feel 
much—that is to say, he was not 
conscious of feeling. Now that 
the woeful scene before him began 
solemnly to assert its right to a 
place, to the place in his mind, 
from very excess and peer ee 
of emotions he found himself grad- 
ually becoming calm. Bareheaded 
in the cold rain, and with the salt 
air blowing on his brow, he stood 
with the rest, tongue-tied and 
petrified, gazing on the dead. 

Poor, beautiful, unfortunate 
Teddy! Hapless brother,—Matil- 
da’s brother,—her care, her charge, 
the object of her tenderness, the 
solace of her loneliness. This was 
all that was left to her now. One 
brief hour had robbed her on this 
side and on that—had snatched by 
different ways a brother and a 
lover: cruel fate had struck her 
twice with deadly aim ere ske 
had had time to draw a breath 
between. 

At intervals he heard the hoarse 
whispering of the men, who were 
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uneasily endeavouring to recollect 
or suggest anything appropriate to 
the scene’; but even these by de- 

rees died away, for one and all 
had already looked, and touched, 
and felt the cold ~~ hands, and 
listened at the fallen lips, and had 
severally drawn back with a shadow 
upon their rough weather-beaten 
faces. They were now solemnly 
still, or only broke the silence to 
groan a smothered ejaculation and 
heave a sigh. 

At length Whewell rose. 

He had been kneeling upon the 
wet turf, mo in his arms 
the lifeless clay, and in his own 
active mind, even while thus en- 
gaged, considering what might best 
be done for the afflicted family,— 
how information should be given 
to the authorities, the shock soft- 
ened to Lady Matilda, Lord Over- 
ton spared more painful effort than 
was needful—how, in short, every- 
thing should be done that could be 
done to mitigate the terrors of the 
scene. 

To explain how he and Robert 
Hanwell came there, we must just 
inform our readers that they had 
been met on the road between 
Endhill and Overton, and had been 
informed of the disaster even be- 
fore tidings had been carried to 
the Hall. Robert had undertaken 
to be himself the bearer of these, 
while Whewell had at once has- 
tened to the fatal spot. He now 
rose and addressed Challoner. 

“We want to get Lord Overton 
away,” he said in a low aside. 
“There is really nothing to be 
done, poor fellow; it has been 
all over some time—indeed there 
is not a doubt that the end was in- 
stantaneous, for the neck is broken, 
and these men say he has never 
stirred since. If Lord Overton 
would go; but Hanwell does not 
like to press him—could you?” — 
inquiringly. 
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“Yes—what?” replied Chal- 
loner, struggling to be equally 
clear-sighted. “ What—ah—do 
you want?” 

“Get Lord Overton away. Tell 
him there is nothing to be done. 
It is nonsense Hanwell’s saying he 
does not like to intrude; we are 
all getting wet through, and the 
night is coming on. It will be 
difficult enough as it is. Get him 
away now, if you can; and Lady 
Matilda——-” 

Challoner looked up sharply.. 

“ Where is she?” continued the 
speaker, with a sudden change of 
tone. 

Challoner turned away. 

“Tf we don’t take care, some of 
these fools will blurt it all out to 
her as it stands, and there will be 
the devil to pay if they do,” said 
Whewell, shortly. “You know 
where Lady Matilda is? They say 
she has been thrown from _ her 
horse too. Is that the case ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hurt ?” 

6c No.” 

“I will take Lord Overton to 
the cottage where his sister is,” 
said Challoner, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “I will show him the 
_ and leave him there. Then 

will go on to the Hall——” 
“Ay, and tell them [to 
have a room ready—you under- 
stand? Yes, that will do. Han- 
well and I can wait here; we 
shan’t go near the Overtons 4 

——“ Certainly not,” said Chal- 
loner, with a scowl. 

“ And you will not either,” ob- 
served Whewell, coolly. “The 
will be best by themselves. Loo 
sharp, Challoner. I believe I hear 
the carriage * 

Challoner, without a word, put 
his hand through Lord Overton’s 
arm, and led him unresistingly 
away. 
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“You are not going at once?” 

It is an hour later, and the scene 
is once more laid in Overton Hall. 
Challoner has intimated that he is 
about to depart—he is no more 
needed ; the tramp of feet has died 
away along the dim old gallery ; 
the doors are shut ; the voices are 
hushed ; the weeping attendants, 
who shroud one silent chamber, 
move noiselessly hither and thither 
as they perform their last sad _ser- 
vices to the dead. Just across the 
passage, with only a few feet be- 
tween, lies another form almost as 
white, almost as cold, scarcely more 
alive than he. Below, Robert Han- 
well and his friends sit in mute 
and doleful assemblage ; and no 
one knows where Overton is. 

“You are not going at once?” 
says Robert, whom circumstances 
thus compel to act the host. “It 
is seven o’clock, and you have had 
nothing—you must indeed oblige 
yourself to eat something, Challon- 
er,” apologetically ; “you will be ill.” 

“IT couldn’t, thanks. I shall 
catch the evening train by going 
now. Don’t say anything to any 
one. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. But I am sure if 
Lord Overton knew——” 

Challoner hears no more. In 
the outer hall he encounters Over- 
ton, and again they confront each 


The Baby's Grandmother —Purt IX. 
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other point-blank without chance 
of escape. 

“Yes, I understand. I do not 
ask you to stay.” It is Overton 
who speaks. “I understand.” He 
puts his hand to his eyes, turns 
away, comes back again, and holds 
it out. Challoner takes it, wrings 
it, wrenches it as though he never 
could let it go. It will, he says, 
never be offered to him again. He 
will never see that kindly face 
again. He will never more cross 
that threshold. His memory will 
be blotted out, his name be unmen- 
tioned. Oh that it had been he, 
and not the other, who on that 
night had been taken ! 

... When he arrives at his 
rooms, he finds a telegram which 
he ought to have had before, and 
which explains why Lady Fair- 
leigh had not kept her appoint- 
ment with him in the afternoon. 
He has almost forgotten that she 
had not done so. He reads the 
telegram stupidly. Reads that his 
father, who is at Paris, is danger- 
ously ill, and that his presence is 
desired there at once. Reads, and 
feels that even this sad intelligence 
hardly concerns him at all. Won- 


ders if anything else will ever con- 
cern him in this world again,—and 
thinks—not. 

He thinks not. 


No. 
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NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE “OTHER POET” 
IDENTIFIED. 


Amone the sonnets of Shakes- 
peare there is a group—LXxxvIil.- 
Lxxxvi.—in which frequent and 
emphatic allusion is made to 
another poet and to his writings. 
“Tt is entirely unknown,” says 
Palgrave, “to what contemporary 

oet Shakespeare alludes.” In 
the 86th sonnet, “the same 
poet appears to be charged with 
magical practices, like those of Dr 
Dee. ‘To commentators interested 
in discovering the groundwork of 
the Sonnets, these hints should 
supply a clue.” This is all the 
information respecting the other 
poet, given by Palgrave in his edli- 
tion of the Sonnets. Taking up the 
“clue” spoken of by Palgrave, 
Professor Dowden thus writes:— 

‘*A clue which promises to lead us 
to clearness, and then deceives us into 
deeper twilight, is the characterisation 
of a rival poet who, for a time, sup- 
planted Shakespeare in his patron’s 
regard. This rival, the better spirit 
of LXxx., was learned, Lxxviil.; dedi- 
cated a book to Shakespeare’s patron, 
LXxxiI.; celebrated his beauty and 
knowledge, LXXxiI.; in hymns, LXxxv.; 
was remarkable for the ‘proud full 
sail of his great verse,’ LXXXVI., LXXX. ; 
was taught ‘by spirits’ to write ‘above 
a mortal pitch,’ was nightly visited by 
an ‘ affable familiar ghost,’ who ‘gulled 
him with intelligence,’ Lxxxvi. Here 
are illusions and characteristics which 
ought to lead to identification. Yet 
in the end we are forced to confess 
that the poet remains as dim a figure 
as the patron. Is it Spenser? He 
was learned, but what ghost was that 
which gulled him? Is it Marlowe? 
His verse was proud and full, and the 
creator of Faustus may well have 
had dealings with his own Mephis- 
topheles, but Marlowe died in 1593, 


the year of ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ Is 
it Drayton, or Nash, or John Davies 
of Hereford? Persons in search of 
an ingeniously improbable opinion © 
may choose any one of these. Daniel’s 
reputation stood high; he was re- 
garded as a master by Shakespeare in 
his early poems; he was brought up 
at Wilton, the seat of the Pembrokes, 
and in 1601 he inscribed his ‘ Defence 
of Ryme’ to William Herbert; the 
Pembroke family favoured astrologers, 
and the ghost that gulled Daniel may 
have been the same that gulled Allen, 
Sandford, and Dr Dee, and through 
them gulled Herbert. Here is at 
least a clever guess, and Boaden is 
again the guesser. But Professor 
Minto makes a guess even more for- 
tunate. No Elizabethan poet wrote 
ampler verse, none scorned ‘ignor- 
ance ’ more, or more haughtily asserted 
his learning than Chapman. In ‘The 
Tears of Peace’ (1609), Homer as a 
spirit visits and inspires him; the 
claim to such inspiration may have 
been often made by the translator of 
Homer in earlier years. Chapman 
was pre-eminently the poet of ‘ Night.’ 
‘ The Shadow of Night,’ with the motto 
Versus mei habebunt aliquantum Noe- 
tis, appeared in 1594: the title-page 
describes it as containing ‘two poeti- 
call Hynines.’ In the dedication 
Chapman assails unlearned ‘ passion- 
driven men,’ ‘hide-bound with affection 
to great men’s fancies,’ and ridicules 
the alleged eternity of their ‘idola- 
trous plotts for riches.’ ‘Now what 
a supererogation in wit this is to 
think Skill so mightily pierced with 
their loves that she should prostitutely 
show them her secrets, when she will 
scarcely be looked upon by others, but 
with invocation, fasting, watching ; 
yea, not without having drops of their 
souls, like a heavenly familiar.’ Of 
Chapman’s Homer a part appeared in 
1596 ; dedicatory Sonnets in a later 
edition are addressed to both South- 
ampton and Pembroke.” 





* Palgrave’s Songs and Sonnets by William Shakespeare. 
* The Sonnets of William Shakespeare, edited by Edward Dowden. 
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Dowden, like Palgrave, con- 
fesses that “ it is entirely unknown 
to what contemporary poet Shake- 
speare alludes.” Nor is the igno- 
rance thus ingenuously confessed 
much enlightened by the remark 
of Mr Furnivall, who, after quot- 
ing some statements from the 
writings of Chapman, says: “These 
make a better case for Chapman 
being the rival than has been made 
for any one else.” ' 

With respect to what is said by 
these and by all other commen- 
tators and critics, we may be per- 
mitted to suggest a few questions 
such as the following: Was the 
poet referred to the rival of Shake- 
speare in the strict and proper 
sense of the word “rival”? Is 
not the idea of rivalry on the part 
of the other poet, and of jealousy 
on Shakespeare’s part, put into the 
Sonnets rather than fairly extract- 
ed from them? Does Shakespeare 
speak of the other poet as if he 
were his rival or his contemporary? 
Does not the language used by 
Shakespeare imply that, instead of 
being a rival or a contemporary 
pee that other was one who had 

efore Shakespeare’s time passed 
into the spirit-world? Was he 
not a “spirit, by spirits taught to 
write above a mortal pitch ”? Does 
not the emphatic reiteration of his 
being a “spirit” indicate that he 
was not a living contemporary of 
Shakespeare? If the language of 
Shakespeare in these Sonnets is 
distinguished by the utmost pre- 
cision, propriety, and exactness, 
what does he mean by describing 
the other poet as “that able 
spirit,” “a better spirit,” “his 
spirit, by spirits taught”? Why 
this reiteration, unless to guard 
against the idea of the other poet 
being supposed to be a rival or con- 
temporary of Shakespeare? Why 


1 Introduction to Furnivall’s-Shakespeare. 
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all this but to give, in epithetic 
and emphatic terms, the most 
exact and vivid description of the 
ce to whom allusion is made? 
s it not the fact that the search 
for the supposed “ patron,”—the 
mysterious and great unknown, 
Mr W. H. of T. T's inscription— 
has, like the “ Ducdame” cry in 
“As You Like It,” gathered the 
critics together in a circle? And 
has not this “ Greek invocation” 
of T. T., by misleading the critics 
in the search for the great “un- 
known,” led them astray in their 
search for the poet whose personal 
character and poetic excellence are 
so highly commended and extolled 
by Shakespeare? Is not this fact 
the explanation of Dowden’s state- 
ment—“ Yet in the end we are 
forced to confess that the poet 
remains as dim a figure as the 
patron” ? 

“Here,” says Dowden, “are 
allusions which ought to lead to 
identification.” And, “these hints,” 
says Palgrave, “should supply a 
clue.” If, by the use of this 
clue put into our hands by Shake- 
speare, the other poet referred to 
can be discovered and identified, 
many questions relating to the 
interpretation of the Sonnets, their 
theme, purpose, and meaning, will 
be answered, and much of the 
mystery thrown around them will 
be cleared away. 

In entering into this inquiry, 
and in prosecuting this search, we 
are notforgetful of Shelley’s words: 
“Tf any should be curious to discover, 
Whether to you I am a friend or lover, 
Let them read Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 

taking thence 
A whetstone for their dull intelli- 

gence.” 


Nor do we forget what is said by 
Cebes, the Theban, that the inter- © 
pretation of his famous tablet is 
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like the interpretation of the 
Sphinx’s riddle, the penalty of 
failure being that the unhappy 
man should be destroyed by that 
mysterious and merciless mon- 
ster. Shakespeare’s Sonnets have 
been the enigma, or “book of 
riddles,”’ in modern literature. 
And there can be little doubt 
that were the penalty annexed to 
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them the same as that annexed to 
the misreading of the Sphinx’s 
riddle, the number of those mak- 
ing the attempt would be very 
considerably reduced. ‘“ But,” in 
Shakespeare’s words, “to the pur- 
pose, and so to the venture.” ’ 
With a view to the identifica- 
tion of the poet referred to b 
Shakespeare, let the four following 





failure in the attempt to interpret sonnets be considered :— 


LXXIX. 


Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick Muse doth give another place. 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 

Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 

Yet what of thee thy Poet doth invent, 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 

From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give, 

And found it in thy cheek : he can afford 

No praise to thee, but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee, thou thyself dost pay. 


LXXX, 


O how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame ! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main, doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
‘Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building and of goodly pride : 

Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this—my love was my decay. 


« LXXXV. 


My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character, with golden quill 

And precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d. 

I think good thoughts, while others write good words, 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still ery ‘Amen’ 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 





1 Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 209. ® Henry IV., Part II., Epilogue. 
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Hearing you prajs’d, I say, ‘’Tis so, ’tis true,’ 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for their breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


LXXXVI. 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence : 
But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 


By conjectural criticism the 
names of Spenser, Marlowe, Dan- 
iel, Drayton, Chapman, and others 
have been suggested, as answer- 
ing to the description here given 
by Shakespeare of the poet to 
whom reference is made. It could 
be easily shown that’ what has 
been said in support of the 
position, that any one of these is 
the poet referred to, depends on 
nothing more than mere conjecture 
on the part of the critics. But 
our purpose is not to refute or to 
contradict, but to expound and to 
establish. And our exposition and 
argument proceed according to the 
Baconian method applied to the 
solution of a literary problem. 
And as the result of the applica- 
tion of this method of inquiry and 
interpretation to the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, it can be shown, 
from the date of their composition 
and publication ; from the names 
and designations given to them ; 
from their phraseology, and the 
kind of poetry to which they be- 
long ; from their consistent unity 
and the principle according to 
which they are connected and dis- 
tributed ; and from the poetic idea, 


invention, or device to which the 
all give expression, and on whic 
they all depend—that “Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,” and “A Lov- 
er’s Complaint by William Shake- 
speare,” published in 1609 by T. T. 
(Thomas Thorpe), convey, and 
were by the poet designed to eon- 
vey, a meaning very different from 
that put into them and extorted 
from them by the conjectural criti- 
cism. They can be proved to be 
Shakespeare’s “Confessions and 
Meditations,” as truly as “The 
Confessions” of Augustine are the 
record of the spiritual experience 
of that great divine ; or as = 
the “ Vita Nuova” and the “ Div- 
ina Commedia” of Dante are the 
permanent expression in poetic 
form of chapters in the life of the 
great Italian poet. 

Into the proof of these posi- 
tions it is not our purpose on this 
occasion to enter. But if we es- 
tablish the identity of the other 
poet to whom Shakespeare refers, 
and whose writings are described 
in the four sonnets which have 
been extracted from the group, 
beginning with the 79th and 
ending with the 86th, we shall, 
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by so doing, prepare the way for 
the argument (founded on the 
date, names, phraseology, unity, 
poetic kind, and poetic device of 
these sonnets) that proves them 
to be the psalm of Shakespeare’s 
“New Life,” as really as John Bun- 
yan’s remarkable work or prose 
poem,entitled “ GraceA bounding,” 
is the story of Bunyan’s life writ- 
ten by himself. 

A careful examination of the 
words of Shakespeare respecting 
the other poet and his writings, 
yields the following results: I. 
The writings to which allusion is 
made were not easily accessible 
in Shakespeare’s time. II. The 
poet referred to was not a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare ; and he 
himself had been taught by those 
who were not his contemporaries. 
III. While those who taught him 
were not his contemporaries, they 
were nevertheless “his compeers 
by night giving him aid.” IV. The 
other poet is described as much in- 
debted, not only to “his compeers 
by night,” but also to another— 


‘** That affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelli- 
gence.” 


V. The theme or main purpose of 
that other poet was the same as 
that of Shakespeare in the Sonnets- 
VI. The “ verse ” or poetry of that 
other was distinguished by its state- 
liness, strength, and grandeur. 
VII. It was also distinguished by 
its singularly exquisite polish and 
refinement. VIII. That other poet 
had expended his utmost skill in 
the composition of the hymns and 
comments of praise referred to b 

Shakespeare. LIX. It was not til 
some time after Shakespeare had 
begun to write the “songs and 
praises,” the “meditations and 
confessions ” of which his Sonnets 
consist, that he became acquainted 
with the writings of that other 
poet, andjthe effect upon him was 
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so depressing and discouraging,that 
for a time he gave up the attempt 
to write anything which he could 
deem worthy of his great theme. 

If these statements give a fair 
analysis and representation of what 
is said respecting the other poet 
in the Sonnets wn & consideration, 
then in all poetic literature there 
is only one poet whose personality 
and writings answer to the de- 
scription given by Shakespeare of 
that other and of his writings. 
The great Florentine patriot and 
Italian poet, Danrz ALIGHIERI, is 
the other poet referred to, and so 
highly commended by Shakespeare. 

n proving that Dante is that 
other poet, let each statement of 
Shakespeare be set over against 
what is known of Dante and of 
his writings. This comparison of 
feature with feature, or of the char- 
acteristics of Dante, as given by 
Shakespeare, with the known fea- 
tures and self-revealed character- 
istics of Dante, constitutes our 
argument for the identification of 
the other poet. 

I. The writings of the poet re- 
ferred to were not easily or gene- 
rally’ accessible in Shakespeare’s 
time. In Sonnet lxxxv. we read— 
‘*My tongue-tied Muse in manners 

holds her still, 

While comments of your praise, richly 
compil’d, 

a character, with golden 
ui 

And precious phrase by all the Muses 

The word “character” here used 

denotes the written or printed form 

of the composition to which refer- 

ence is made. The meaning of the 

word in this place is the same as in 

the 59th sonnet— 

“@ ae record could with a backward 
00 

Even or five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique 
book, 

Since mind at first in character was 
done!” 
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The “ comments of praise ” referred 
to are said to “reserve their char- 
acter ”—that is, to keep themselves 
back-from being generallyaccessible 
by the written form or language in 
which they are expressed. The 
meaning conveyed by the peculiar 
form of expression here used by 
Shakespeare is, that the composi- 
tions of that other poet were in a 
“ character ”’—that is, in‘a form of 
writing or language not generally 
understood, because not translated 
or rendered into English at the 
time when Shakespeare wrote his 
Sonnets. 

This might be said of many other 
writings than those of Dante. 
True ; but what is here said of 
the written form or “character” 
of the writings as untranslated, or 
not generally accessible, taken in 
connection with the description 
given of the writer and of his 
theme and style, is true of no 
other than of Dante and hiswritings. 
In Shakespeare’s time none of the 
works of Dante were rendered into 
English. They reserved their char- 
acter in the language in which, 
“with golden quill and precious 
phrase by all the Muses filed,” 
they were originally composed ; or 
if some of them had been trans- 
lated into other languages, they 
were not known or accessible in 
English. There is abundant proof 
that Dante’s writings were known 
to Chaucer, and that they were the 
source from which he derived many 
of his poetical ideas and figures. 
Sir Philip Sidney and Spenser had 
thoroughly studied them ; but the 
were not translated into En lish 
till Boyd, in 1785, published his 
translation of the “ Inferno,” and 
followed this in 1802 by the trans- 
lation of the whole of the “ Divina 
Commedia.” Not till very recently 
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(if even yet) could it be said of 
Dante’s writings that they were 
easily accessible to English readers, 
But whether translated or untrans- 
lated, the “Vita Nuova,” the 
“Divina Commedia,” the “De 
Monarchia,” the “Convito,” and 
other writings of the great Floren- 
tine poetand philosopher, “reserve 
their character.” For of those who 
read them, there are but few who 
understand them. 

The words “reserve their char- 
acter” have greatly perplexed the 
critics and interpreters of the Son- 
nets. Dr Schmidt says the read- 
ing here is “ probably corrupt.” * 
Malone says “ reserve ” has here the 
sense of “preserve” ; and, in illus- 
tration of this meaning of the 
word, he refers to the 16th sonnet, 
where we find what is: equivalent 
to “ preserve,” but nothing answer- 
ing to “ reserve ” :— 

‘* To give away yourself, keeps yourself 
still.” 
Dr Dowden after giving the words 
of Malone,’ and a reference to 
sonnet xxxii. 7, says: “ But what 
does ‘preserve their character’ 
mean? An anonymous emender 
suggests ‘rehearse thy’ or ‘re- 
hearse your.’ Possibly ‘deserve 
their character’ may be right—.e., 
‘deserve to be written.’”* If the 
word “reserve ” is so flexible as to 
signify, as here used, “ deserve,” 
“rehearse,” or “preserve,” we 
should be compelled to conclude, 
with Dr Schmidt, that the reading 
is “probably corrupt.” But hap- 
pily, our conclusion is not against 
the word, but against the conjec- 
tural intorpretation given of it by 
the critics. No other word in the 
English language could so exactly 
re precisely express the meaning 
intended here as the word “re- 
serve.” The nearest equivalent 








1 Shakespeare Lexicon. 


* The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, vol. xvi. 
* The Sonnets of William Shakespeare, edited by Edward Dowden. 
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would be “ conceal,” or “ hide from 
view as under a veil.” But the 
word “conceal ” wovld here be a 
very inadequate substitute for the 
word “reserve” used by Shake- 
speare. For the “reservedness” 
is in the “ character” of the “ com- 
ments of praise,” to which refer- 
ence is made. They, by the 
“character” in which they are 
compiled, conceal or hide them- 
selves, as under a veil, from the 
view of the great majority of ob- 
servers. The idea of this kind of 
“reserve” in the “character” of 
a literary composition may have 
been suggested to Shakespeare by 
his reading of a little treatise b 
Sir Geoffraie Fenton, entitled, 
‘Monophylo, a Philosophical Dis- 
course and Division of Love.’ In 
the first sentence of the dedica- 
tion of this most interesting little 
work to “The right virtuous lady, 
the Lady Hobby,”Geoffraie Fenton 
says,—* Since my last translation 
to your good Ladyshippe, I have 
disposed some ‘part of my leisure 
to reveal Monophylo.” This ded- 
ication is dated, “ At London, the 
sixt of Aprill, 1572.” This book 
must have been very carefully stud- 
ied by Shakespeare. It is a trans- 
lation or revealing of what, so long 
as it was untranslated, reserved 
itself as under a veil. But a nearer 
approach to the idea figured in the 
words of Shakespeare than in Fen- 
ton’s dedication is found in the 
second of two sonnets inscribed 
by R. N. “to his friend, M. Joshua 
Sylvester,” and prefixed to Sylves- 
ter’s translation of ‘The Divine 
Weeks and Works’ of Du Bartas. 
The first part of Sylvester’s work 
was published in 1598 :— 
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‘‘Had golden Homer and great Maro 
t 
In envious silence their admired meas- 


ures, 

A thousand worthies worthy deeds had 
slept, 

They reft of praise, and we of learned 
pleasures. 

But oh! what rich incomparable treas- 


ures 

Had the world wanted, had this modern 
glory, 

Divine Du Bartas hid his heavenly 
caesures 

Singing the mighty world’s immortal 
story ? 

O then how deeply is our isle beholding 

To Chapman and to Phaer! but, yet 
much more 

To thee (dear Sylvester) for thus un- 
Solding 

These holy wonders,hid from us before. 

Those works profound, are yet profane; 
but thine, 

Grave, learned, deep, delightful, and 
divine.” 

If we apply the idea of R. N. 
in this’ sonnet respecting Homer 
and Virgil as “keeping envious 
silence” till they were translated 
by Chapman and Phaer, to the 
writings of Dante or the “com- 
ments of praise” referred to by 
Shakespeare, we get the exact 
meaning of the words “ reserve 
their character”; and we obtain 
this by no effort of conjecture, but 
by a patient study of Shakespeare’s 
words, according to the methods 
and principles of inductive and 
legitimate criticism.’ 

“What has been said respecting 
the reserved character of Dante’s 
writings is not in any way affected 
by the fact that a Latin prose trans- 
lation of the “Commedia” was 
completed in 1417 by Giovanni da 
Serravalle ; nor by the fact that in 
1596 Grangier published the first 





' The reader may with advantage note the use of the words “reserve” and 


‘* reveal” in 1 Peter, i. 4, 5. 


In the Geneva version the words ‘‘ready to be 


revealed” are rendered by ‘‘ which is prepared to be showed.” Of ‘‘reserve” on 
the one part as implying ignorance on the other, an (Sir Walter) says,— 


‘‘Men’s blessed or sorrowful estates after death, G 


hath reserved; man’s 


knowledge lying but in his hope.”—Preface to ‘ The History of the World.’ 
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French translation of Dante’s great 
poem. Whether Shakespeare be- 
came acquainted with Dante’s writ- 
ings through the Latin or the 
French translation, or whether he 
knew and studied them in their 
original and proper language—the 
Italian tongue—his description of 
them at the time when he wrote 
the sonnets is literally true, when 
he says of them that they “reserve 
their character.” 

II. The poet referred to was not 
a contemporary of Shakespeare ; 
and he himself had been taught by 
those who were not his contem- 

oraries. This twofold position 

is founded on the words of Shake- 

speare in the 86th sonnet. 

“Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to 
write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me 
dead?” 

The phraseology here used is pe- 

culiar ; but, as we shall see, it is 

most significant and appropriate. 

It is true of Dante and of no other. 

He was that “spirit by spirits 

taught to write above a mortal 

pitch.” 

In the first canto of the “ In- 
ferno,” Dante thus describes his 
meeting with Virgil :— 

‘**While to the lower space with back- 
ward step 

I fell, my ken discerned the form of one 

Whose voice seemed faint, through long 
disuse of s h ; 

When him in that great desert I espied, 

‘Have mercy on me!’ cried I out 
aloud, 

‘Spirit or living man ! whate’erthou be!’ 

He answered : ‘ Now not man; man 
once I was, 

And born of Lombard parents, Man- 
tuans both 

By country, when the power of Julius yet 

Was scarcely firm. At Rome my life 
was passed 

Beneath the mild Augustus, in the time 

Of fabled deities and false. A bard 

Was I, and made Anchises’ upright son 

The subject of my muse.’ ” 
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To Virgil Dante thus replies :— 


‘* And art thou then that Virgil, that 
well-spring 

From which such copious floods of 
eloquence 

Have issued ? 

Glory andelight of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love 
immense 

Have conned it over; MY MASTER 
THOU AND GUIDE! 

Thou he from whom alone I have de- 
rived 

That style which for its beauty unto 
fame 

Exalts me.” ! 


Statius, another of the spirits by 
whom Dante was taught, appears 
in the twenty-first canto of the 
“ Purgatorio,”and moves along with 
Virgil and Dante in their upward 
way— 


** To us 

A shade appeared, and after us ap- 
proached, 

Contemplating the crowd beneath its 
feet. 

We were not ’ware of it; so first it 
spake, 

Saying, ‘God give you peace, my 
brethren !’ 


‘... If that ye be spirits to whom God 

Vouchsafes not room above, who, up 
the height 

Thus far has been your guide?’ ” * 


Virgil and Statius, conversing to- 
gether, move onwards ; and Dante, 
following them, is instructed by 
their discourse. 


‘‘They on before me went, I sole 
pursued 
Listening their speech, that to my 
thoughts conveyed 
Mysterious lessons of sweet poesy.” * 
The preceding quotations from 
the “Inferno” and the “Purgatorio” 
are of themselves sufficient to be- 
et the probable belief that Dante 
is the poet whom Shakespeare de- 
scribes as a “spirit, by spirits 
taught to write above a mortal 


— 





, Inferno, 57-84—Carey’s Translation. 
8 Ibid., xxii. 125-128. 


* Purgatorio, xxi. 7-21. 
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pitch ;” but this probability is 
changed into certainty—in so far 
as certainty is attainable in a 
case of literary evidence—by what 
follows. 


III. The “spirits” who taught 
the other poet referred to, were not 
the contemporaries of that poet, 
and yet they were “his compeers 
by night giving him aid.” 

In the 86th sonnet, Shakespeare 
thus writes— 


‘“‘ Neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished.” 
“ Compeers ” are those of the same 
rank, class, order, or profession. 
“ By night” is a figurative expres- 
sion for a time, condition, or state 
of darkness. To give aid to an- 
other “by night,”1s to give him 
help in the absence of what is 
signified by light or day. The 
“spirits” here said to have given 
the other poet help were themselves 
in the midst of darkness or 
night. 

Dante’s great poetic “ master and 
guide” was Virgil. Next to Virgil, 
Dante’s guide was Statius. The 
one, Virgil, is commonly regarded 
by commentators as used by Dante 
to denote reason exercising itself 
in itsown light or in the absence 
of the light of divine revelation ; 
the other, Statius, to denote rea- 
son directed and guided by divine 
revelation. If Dante’s “ compeers 
by night giving him aid” denote 
the poets with whom, apart from 
the aid and light of divine revela- 
tion, he was associated, from whom 
he received aid, and among whom, 
as of their poetic rank or order, he 
was reckoned, then Statius must 
be excluded from this number or 
company. Not in the “ Purga- 
torio,” but amongst the darkness, 
“by night,” of the “Inferno,” are 
we to find the poetic compeers of 
Dante here referred to. In order 
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that the accuracy, precision, and 
exact ee of Shake- 
speare’s description of Dante and 
his compeers by night may appear 
the more vividly, we shall give Dr 
John Carlyle’s prose rendering of 
the place, in the fourth canto of 
the “ Inferno,” where Dante is for- 
mally associated with those called 
“his compeers by might”; or 
where Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
and Lucan associate Dante with 
themselves as a compeer, making 
him to be of their number, so that 
he wasa sixth among such intelli- 

ences.” Every word, phrase, or 
epithet of Shakespeare finds what 
answers to it in the following sen- 
tences :— 

‘*Our way was not yet far within 
the topmost part of it (the wood or 
dense crowd of spirits in the dark 
outer parts of Limbo), when I saw a 
Sire which conquered a hemisphere of 
the darkness. We were still a little 
distant from it, yet not so distant 
that Idid notin part discern what. 
honourable people occupied that place. 

*“*¢Q thou that honourest every 
science and art, who are these who 
have such honour that it separates 
them from the manner of the rest?’ 

‘*And he to me: ‘The honoured 
name which sounds of them, up in 
that life of thine, gains favour in 
heaven, which thus advances them.’ 

‘* Meanwhile a voice was heard by 
me: ‘Honour the great poet! His 
shade returns that was departed.’ 

‘¢ After the voice had passed, and 
was silent, I saw four great shadows 
come to us. They had an aspect 
neither sad nor joyful. The good 
Master began to speak : ‘ Mark him 
with that sword in hand, who comes 
before the three as their lord. That 
is Homer, the sovereign t. The 
next who comes is Horace, the satirist. 
Ovid isthe third; and the last is 
Lucan. Because each agrees with me 
in the name which the one voice 
sounded (that of poet uttered by the 
united voices of the four when they 
saw Virgil return), they do me hon- 
our ; and therein they do well.’ 

‘Thus I saw assembled the goodly 

3 ¢ 
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school of that lord of highest song, 
who, like an eagle, soars above the 
rest. After they had talked a space 
‘together, they turned to me with signs 
-of salutation ; and my Master smiled 
thereat. And greatly more besides 
they honoured me ; for they made me 
of their number, so that I was a sixth 
amid such intelligences. Thus we 
went onwards to the light.” } 


As the imp .ssion answers to 
the seal, or as face answers to face 
in a mirror, so does the thing des- 
cribed in Dante answer to the des- 
cription given of it by Shakespeare. 


IV. The poet referred to by 
Shakespeare is said to have re- 
ceived aid not only from “his 
“compeers ” night,” but also from 
one described as “that affable 
familiar ghost.” 

In the 86th sonnet Shakespeare 
“says— 

““* He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelli- 
gence, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast.” 
“A familiar ghost” is a spirit 
in attendance on any one, doing 
him kindly service. ‘“ Love,” says 
Armado, “is a familiar.”* But 
love is not the “ familiar ghost ” 
here so happily described by Shake- 
speare. If by chance, by mere co- 
incidence, or by the free play of 
his poetic imagination,Shakespeare 

ave a most accurate and vivid 
Jesctiption of Dante and “his 
compeers by night,” is it by mere 
chance or felicitous coincidence 
that he gives the most beautiful 
and true, the most lifelike picture 
of Beatrice in relationto Dante, 
when he describes her as that 
affable familiar ghost that nightly 
or in dreams gulled Dante with 
intelligence ? Boethius in his fourth 
book represents Philosophy as call- 
ing Lucan her familiar (familiaris 
noster Lucanus) ‘because of the 
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philosophic thought pervading his 
“«Pharsalia.” In Dante’s early 
life Beatrice (why so called few 
understand——“ Vita Nuova”) had 
won the heart of Dante. And the 
story of that first love, in its com. 
mencement, decline, and revival, 
is told in the “ Vita Nuova ”—a’ 
little book, to many as mysterious 
or meaningless as the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare. Beatrice, or , what 
is signified by that mystic word, 
“the glorious lady of his mind” 
(“ Vita Nuova”) prompted and con- 
trolled all Dante’s movements in 
his “ New Life.” By the impulse 
of her love he wrote the“ Vita 
Nuova,” and by the same impulse 
and in honour of Beatrice he 
composed the“ Divina Commedia.” 
It was Beatrice much more than 
Virgil and Statius, who, having 
gone down to the Inferno for 
Dante’s sake, led him through the 
Inferno and through Purgator 
and lifted him up to Paradise. It 
is Beatrice that instructs, chides, 
directs,stimulates, restrains,guides, 
and cheers Dante. She is to him 
what Philosophy was to Boethius 
—his light, consolation, and joy. 
To Dante Beatrice was what the 
monitor spirit was to Socrates. 
Without Beatrice Dante is not 
himself,he can do nothing. “"Where 
is Beatrice?” is the question that 
is always asked by him when he is 
in any perplexity or distress. She 
was indeed to Dante “that affa- 
ble familiar ghost.” And yet her 
affability was ever with “a due 
reservedness”; it was with the 
authority of a mother or “ mis- 
tress” having unquestioned right 
to command, chide, or caress ac- 
cording to her pleasure. To her, 
in this view, might the words of 
Shakespeare in Sonnet exxxi., to 
the “mistress of his passion,” be 
addressed— 











1 Inferno, iv. 67-103. 


* Love’s Labour’s Lost, i. 2. 177. 
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‘‘ Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 

As those whose beauties proudly make 
them cruel ; 

For well thou know’st, to my dear 
doting heart 

Thou art the fairest and most precious 
jewel.” 


The affability and familiarity of 
Beatrice must not be misunder- 
stood. Beatrice had been slighted 
and neglected by Dante for some 
years after he had attained to 
manhood. Accordingly, when re- 
ceiving him again into favour (for 
she is not relentless or implacable), 
she reminds him of his folly, and 
rebukes him for his sin. Before 
giving him fresh tokens of her love, 
she thus addresses him :— 


‘¢* Observe me well. I am, in sooth, 
Iam 
Beatrice. What! And hast thou deigned 
at last, 
Approach the mountain ? Knewest not, 
O man! 
Thy happiness is here?’—Down fell 
mine eyes 
On the clear fount, but there myself 
espying, 
Recoiled, and sought the greensward ; 
such a weight 
Of shame was on my forehead. With 
a mien 
Of that stern majestythatdoth surround 
A mother’s presence to her awe-struck 
child, 
She looked; a flavour of such bitterness 
Was mingled in her pity.” } 
The description of Beatrice as 
an affable familiar ghost nightly 
ulling the poet referred to by 
Shakespeare, appears to be founded 
on what Beatrice says of her rela- 
tions to Dante in the following 
words spoken for the use of Dante, 
though addressed to the “pious” 
forms—the bright and pitying sem- 
blances beyond the stream :— 
‘Standing motionless on the afore- 
said side of the car, she (thus) ad- 
dressed those pious beings: ‘Ye 
watch in the eternal day, so that 
neither night nor sleep robs you of a 
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single step that time makes in its 
progress. Wherefore, my answer is 
rather intended to be heard by him 
who is weeping there, so that his fault 
and his sorrow (repentance) may be 
of equal measure. Not only through 
the working of the mighty orbs that 
guide each seed to its predestined end, 
according to the meeting of the con- 
stellations in attendance on it, but 
through the bountiful endowment 
(larghezza) of divine graces descend- 
ing in showers from a height so great 
as to far exceed our vision, this man, 
in his ‘‘ New Life,” was virtually such 
that in him every righteous habit 
should have produced wonderful 
effects. But the more naturally 
capable and fertile is the soil, the 
more evil and the wilder does it be- 
come through bad seed and lack of 
cultivation. For some time I upheld 
him with my looks: showing him my 
youthful eyes, I led him by their light 
with me in the path of rectitude. As 
soon as I had reached the threshold of 
my second age, and had changed my 
life (from mortal to immortal), he left 
me, and gave himself away to others. 
When from flesh to spirit I had risen, 
and beauty and virtue had increased 
in me, I was to him less dear, and 
less pleasing ; and he turned his steps 
into ways not true, following false 
images of good, which never fulfil 
their promise. Nor did it avail me to 
obtain for him inspiration, with which 
in dreams and otherwise, I called him 
back ; so little did he heed it. Solow 
he fell, that all arguments for his sal- 
vation were ineffectual, but that he 
should be shown the children of per- 
dition. For this cause I visited the 
entrance (/’uscio) of the dead, and to 
him (Virgil) who has conducted him 
hither with weeping, I presented my 
prayers. The high decree of God 
would have been broken if Lethe had 
been passed, and such food (the con- 
sciousness of sin forgiven) tasted with- 
out paying the scot of some penitential 
tears.’ no 

Beatrice is thus seen to be the 
“affable familiar ghost” spoken 
of by Shakespeare; and Dante, 
the compeer of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, is thus 





* Purgatorio, xxx. 72-82. 


* Thid., xxx. 100-145. 


See Dugdale’s Translation. 
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seen to be the poet referred to by 
Shakespeare. All the visions and 
dreams of Dante were nothin 
more than the “ intelligence ” wit 
which Beatrice inspired or “ gulled 
him.” And for all his poetic art, 
as he himself confessed, he was in- 
debted to Virgil and the other 
poets, who disdained not to ac- 
count him one of their number, 
rank, and profession—a poetic peer 
among poetic princes. 
Who then was Beatrice? To 
the school of the prosaic interpre- 
ters of poetic sedhole, figures, and 
ideas, Dante’s Beatrice was the 
daughter of Folco Portinari of 
Florence. As well might the same 
interpreters say that Philosophy, 
who appeared in the figure of a 
woman to Boethius, was a form 
compounded of flesh and blood. 
To Boethius Philosophy was the 
mistress of his life and the mis- 
tress of all virtue. To her Boe- 
thius speaks, and to him Philo- 
sophy speaks, much in the same 
manner as Dante addresses Bea- 
trice, and as she addresses Dante. 
And of Philosophy Boethius says 
not a little which bears a strong 
resemblance to what Dante says of 
Beatrice. It is not improbable, 
that for the idea of wisdom or 
philosophy, personified by Dante 
in the poetic figure of Beatrice, he 
was indebted to the descriptive 
ersonification of philosophy given 
y Boethius in the opening chap- 
ter of his most instructive and 
fascinating work ‘ De Consolatione 
Philosophie.’ In saying this we 
do not ignore Dante’s indebted- 
ness to the canonical book of the 
Proverbs, and to the apocryphal 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon. 
From both of these books Dante 
directly derived many of his ideas. 
But it would seem that, in the 
first instance, the medium through 
which he drew the idea of wisdom 
or philosophy as a lady or woman 
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of transcendent grace and beauty 
—most affable and familiar, and at 
the same time most reserved and 
majestic—was the book of Boe. 
thius. To Boethius Philosophy 
appeared to be 


‘*A woman of a most reverend coun- 
tenance, with eyes of superhuman 
radiancy and searching power; of a 
lifelike and vivid colour; and of un- 
impaired vigor and force, although 
so advanced in years that she could 
not be thought to be of the time of 
Boethius. In stature she seemed 
sometimes to be of the common ordi- 
nary height of human beings, while 
at other times she not only touched 
the clouds with her head, but with it 
pierced the very heavens, so that she 
could not be followed by the eyes of 
those who looked after her. Her 
raiment, woven by her own hands 
out of the finest threads, was most 
skilfully made of the most subtle 
texture, and with the most durable 
material.” 

At first, when she visited Boe- 
thius in his sickness, she carried 
books in her right hand, and in 
her left a sceptre ; and with an air 
of majesty and words of rebuke, 
commanding away the sirens that 
stood by the sick man’s bed, she 
said :— 

‘‘These are they who, with the 
fruitless thorns of the passions, choke 
and destroy the hopeful crops of pro- 
ductive reason, and only accustom the 
minds of men to disease, but never 
free them from it. If (indeed con- 
tinued she, directing her words to the 
Siren Muses) your blandishments and 
caresses had seduced, according to 
what commonly happens in your case, 
some profane wretch, I should have 
the less keenly felt the injury, since 
in that case the effects of my labours. 
should not have been marred; but , 
this man whom you have debauched 
was nourished in eleatic and academie 
studies. Begone, therefore, ye sirens, 
whose pleasures sweetly destroy, and 
leave this man to be cared for and 
healed by my muses!” 

Having thus made room for her- 
self, this lady of imperious aspect 
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and authority approached near to 
the sick man, and having seated 
herself at the foot of his bed, she 
sang a mournful hymn, in which 
she bewailed her patient’s troubled 
state of mind :— 

«¢Once, nature was his mighty book, 
But now how altered is his mind! 
How grossly stupid now, and blind ! 
His neck a weighty chain doth bear ; 
No cheerful smiles his face doth wear ; 
Nor lifts he up his head to breathe the 
-*”* 


Having sung this song— 

‘‘She looked intently on me,” say§ 
Boethius, ‘‘ and said, ‘Art thou he who 
but lately, nourished with my milk 
and brought up with my food, didst 
arrive at the strength of a manly and 
vigorous soul? I certainly gave thee 
such armour as, if thou hadst not cast 
it away, would have made thee invin- 
cible. Dost thou not know me? Why 
this silence? Is it from shame or 
from stupidity? I wish it were from 
shame; but, as I perceive, stupidity 
oppresses thee.’ When, however, she 
saw me not only silent, but almost 
speechless and dumb, touching my 
breast gently with her hand, she said, 
‘There is no danger ; he suffers under 
a lethargy—the common disease of 
minds like his, deceived and dis- 
tracted. He has for a time forgotten 
himself ; he will rally easily as soon 
as he recognises who it is that is be- 
side him ; and to help him in this, I 
will wipe his eyes, which are darkened 
with the cloud of things mortal.’ 
Having thus spoken, she contracted a 
part of her garment (the robe of 
philosophy) into a fold, and with it she 
dried my tears. The clouds of sad- 
ness being thus dispersed, I began to 
breathe more freely ; and set myself 
to recollect the features of her who 
had done so much towards healing 
me. Accordingly, when I had earn- 
estly fixed my eyes on her, I soon 
recognised her as Philosophy, my 
tender nurse, in whose discipline I 
was instructed, and at whose feet I 
was brought up from my youth. ‘And 
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why then,’ said I, ‘O thou mistress 
(magistra) of all the virtues, dost thou 
descend from above into those solitary 
places of my banishment ? Is it that you 
also may with me be held guilty under 
false accusations?’ ‘Shall I then,’ re- 
plied she, ‘O my loved pupil (alumne), 
forsake thee, and refuse to bear a part 
of that burden under which I know 
that thou art now labouring for my 
sake? It is contrary to the first 
principles of philosophy to leave the 
innocent without a companion in his 
pilgrimage. Shall I fear an accusa- 
tion, and be greatly moved as if some 
new horror had occurred? Is this 
the first time, dost thou think, that 
Philosophy (Sapientia) hath been ac- 
cused and threatened with danger by 
men of immoral and impious life? 
Among the ancients, and even before 
the time of our dear Plato, did I not 
often wage a mighty war against the 
reckless audacity of Folly? And even 
while Plato lived, did not his master, 
Socrates, aided and cheered by me, 
triumph over the death to which he 
was unjustly adjudged? .. . There- 
fore wonder not if we be agitated 
with storms’and tempests whilst we 
sail on the sea of this life, for we pro- 
pose to ourselves no greater thing 
than that we should be offensive to 
base and malignant men.’”? 


If to Beothius Dante was in- 
debted for the idea of wisdom or 
philosophy personified by him un- 
der the name of Beatrice, and for 
not a few other ideas developed 
by him in his great poem, there 
can be little doubt that Shake- 
speare, besides receiving through 
Dante some very important sug- 
gestions from Boethius, made the 
book of that banished and shame- 
fully abused man the subject of 
his deep meditation. From it, in 
the time of his own great sorrow, 
he sucked “ adversity’s sweet milk, 
philosophy.” * And so intimately 
acquainted was he with the con- 
tents of that book, that Friar 





‘ Boethius: made English by the Right Honourable Richard Lord Viscount 


Preston. 1696. 
* Boethius, book i. 1, 2. 
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Laurence and Romeo are made 
by him to give a summary of the 
argument of one part of it, in their 
conversation reported in the third 
scene of the third act of Romeo 
and Juliet. 


** Rom. 
is banished. 


Romeo may not—he 


. . » Tam banished. 
And say’st thou yet, that exile is not 
death ? 
Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp- 
ground knife, 
No sudden mean of death, though ne’er 
so mean, 
But—‘ banished ’—to kill me, ‘ban- 
ished ?’ 
O =, damned use that word in 
eu ; 
Howlings attend it : How hast thou the 
heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 
A sin-absolver,and my friend profess’d, 
To mangle me with that word—‘ ban- 
ishment ?’ 
Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me 
but speak a word. 
Rom. O, thou wilt speak again of 
banishment. 
Fri. I'll give thee armour to keep off 
that word, 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art ban- 
ished. 
Rom. Yet ‘ banished ?’ Hang up phil- 
osophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s 
doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not;talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I see that madmen have 
no ears.” 


With the ideas and words of 
Romeo and Friar Laurence in 
this place, let what is said by 
Boethius in the first five chapters 
of the first book of his ‘ Consola- 
lation of Philosophy’ be carefully 
compared. The comparison, what- 
ever be the conclusion to which it 
leads, will of itself be an interest- 
ing and suggestive exercise, and it 
may tend, with some other things 
here stated, to give a new direction 
to the inquiries and studies of 
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some of those who are engaged in 
prosecuting investigation into facts 
and questions relating to Shake- 
speare and his writings. 


V. The main theme or purpose 
of the other poet was the same as 
that of Shakespeare in the Sonnets, 

In the 80th sonnet Shakespeare 
says :— 

‘*O how I faint when I of you do writer 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your 
name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all 
his might, 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of 
your fame!” 


In the 85th sonnet he says :— 

‘*My tongue-tied Muse in manners 
holds her still, 

While comments of your praise, richly 
compil’d, 

Reserve their character, with golden 
quill 

And precious phrase by all the Muses 

filed 


I think good thoughts, while others. 
write good words, 

And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry 
‘Amen’ 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish’d form of well-refined pen.” 


Again, in the 86th sonnet, Shake- 
speare thus writes :— 
t 


‘¢ Was it the proud full sail of his grea 
verse, 

Bound for the prize of all-too-precious 
you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain 
inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein 
they grew ?” 


The identity of theme and pur- 
pose of the other poet and of 
Shakespeare is by these statements 
established beyond the possibility 
of reasonable doubt. This identity 
is unquestionable. It is admitted 
and acknowledged by those who 
suppose that Shakespeare’s theme 
was the glory of Lord Herbert or 
Lord Southampton, or the sub- 
lime excellence of some unknown 
lord or lady of tender age and 
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of miscellaneous accomplishments. 
This identity is confessed even by 
those who suppose that the lady 
in black who figures in the con- 
cluding series of the Sonnets was 
literally and prosaically the beau- 
tiful and fascinating, but the faith- 
less and gross mistress of Shake- 
speare and of Shakespeare’s friend. 
But while perhaps all the critics, ir- 
respectively of their conjectures in 
relation to the nature, purpose, and 
destination of the Sonnets, admit 
that the other poet’s theme or pur- 
pose was the same as Shakespeare’s 
none of them seem to have dreamed 
that Dante was the other poet re- 
ferred to by Shakespeare, and that 
Shakespeare’s purpose or theme 
was the same as Dante’s. 

Without applying to the criti- 
cism to which Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets have been subjected the poet’s 
words in Sonnet clii.— 


‘* All my vows are oaths but to misuse 
thee ; 
Andall my honest faith in thee is lost,” 
—let us mark carefully the terms 
in which Shakespeare describes the 
theme or purpose of the other poet. 
For by doing this we shall learn not 
a little respecting the nature, theme, 
and purpose of all the Sonnets. 
Shakespeare calls the writings 
of the other poet “comments of 
praise” (lxxxv.) They are in- 
tended for the praise of him whose 
“ praises ” are sung by Shakespeare 
in all the Sonnets—“ comments of 
your praise.” Who, then, is this 
exalted and glorious one, whose 
transcendent excellence is the 
theme of both these poets? He is 
the one of whom Shakespeare says 
in the 83d sonnet— 
‘There lives more life in one of your 
fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise 
devise.” 
He is the one who cannot be loved 
to excess, or in relation to whom love 
can never degenerate into idolatry. 
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‘* Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such and ever so.” 
—Sonnet ev. 


To this one—ever the same— 
“all” Shakespeare’s “songs and 
praises” are directed, according 
to his expostulation addressed to 
his Muse in the 100th sonnet. 


‘* Where art thou, Muse, that thou for- 
gett’st so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all 
thy might? 

Spend’st thou thy fury on some worth- 
less song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base sub- 
jects light ? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight 
redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays 
esteem 

And gives thy pen both skill and 
argument.” 


To this one, Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets are all addressed. For they 
are “all” “to one,” and “of 
one”: and that “one” is ever 
the same—* still such and ever 
so.” 


‘* Still constant in a wondrous excel- 
lence ; : 

Therefore my verse, to constancy con 
fined, 

One thing expressing, leaves out differ- 


ence.” 
—Sonnet ev. 


Again Shakespeare calls the writ- 
ings of the other poet not only 
“comments of praise,” but also 
“hymns,” composed and sung in 
honour of the “one” to whom, 
and of whom, he sings in all the 
Sonnets. What, then, does Shake- 
speare mean by the word “ hymn,” 
used in the 85th sonnet? This 
word is interpreted by himself in 
the second line of the same sonnet, 
Hymns are there called “com- 
ments of praise.” And the phrase- 
ology and figures used in connec- 


tion with the word “hymn” seem 
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intended to indicate that the word 
itself here, as in all places in which 
it occurs in Shakespeare’s writings, 
denotes “a solemn religious song,” 
—that is, a’song distinguished not 
only from “ worthless songs” (°.); 
but also from songs other than 
those of a sacred or religious kind. 


‘*T think good thoughts, while others 
write good words, 

And, like unletter’'d clerk, still ery 
‘Amen’ 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 

Hearing you prais’d, I say, ‘’Tis so, 
tis true,’ 

And to the most of praise add some- 
thing more ; 

But that is in my thought, whose love 
to you, 

Though words come hindmost, holds 
his rank before.” 


The writings of the other poet 
referred to are comments of praise: 
they are “hymns,” or solemn re- 
ligious songs, dedicated to the 
same theme as that to which 
the Sonnets are consecrated by 
Shakespeare. 

From this description of the 
writings of that other poet, we 
learn from Shakespeare himself 
that his Sonnets are “hymns ”— 
“comments of praise ”— solemn 
and religious songs in honour of 
the “ one” who is ever the same. 
Apart altogether from the identi- 
fication of Dante as the other 
poet or hymn-writer, the light 
reflected from Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of the writings of that 
poet serves to guide us to the 
true nature, purpose, and design 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. For in 
accordance with what is said of 
the comments of praise and hymns 
of the other poet, is the description 
given by him of his own Sonnets. 
In the 102d sonnet, he compares 
the “ lays ” or sonnets of an earlier 
time in his new love and life to 
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the “mournful hymns” of Philo- 
mel in early summer ; and in the 
29th sonnet, which sounds like “g 
cry from the depths,” he thus rises 


_out of dejection and sorrow into 


hope and triumph :— 


‘* Yet in these thoughts myself almost 
despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my 
state, 
Like to the lark, at break of day aris- 
ing. 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at 
heaven’s gate ; 
‘For thy sweet love remember’d such 
wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state 
with kings.” 
What is that sonnet itself but a 
hymn rising out of darkness and 
sorrow, and entering into light and 
joy? It reads and sounds like a 
poetic paraphrase of the words of 
Augustine :— 


‘¢These mortifying reflections would 
of necessity sink me into despair, if 
Thou didst not interpose, according 
to Thy wonted goodness, and, in the 
midst of my lamentations and deep 
distress, support my drooping soul 
and assuage my anguish with the pros- 
pect of mercy whenI stand most in 
need of it. Thou dost lift up my sor- 
rowful wailings and my deep sighs by 
transporting my sad soul above the 
lofty hill-tops to the sunny heights, 
where Thou dost set before me a table 
richly furnished for the refreshment 
of the weary and the joy of the dis- 
consolate. Thus revived and filled 
with delight, I forget my many mis- 
eries ; and, lifted above the heights of 
the earth, I find true rest and peace.”' 
A quotation from Augustine may, 
to some readers and critics, appear 
as foreign to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in Shakespeare’s Sonnets as 
the identification of Dante as the 
other hymn-writer and poet re- 
ferred to will appear strange and 
incredible. But there are more 
things in Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
than have been dreamt of in the 





1 Augustine’s Manual, ix. 
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philosophy of conjectural and pro- 
saic critics. 

Shakespeare describes the pur- 
pose of the other poet as twofold,— 
namely, (1) to set forth the praises 
of the one to whom, in the Sonnets, 
Shakespeare’s muse is dedicated— 


‘A better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his 
might ;” - 

and (2) to gain for himself possess- 

ion of the one whose praises he 

sings— 

‘“‘Bound for the prize of all-too-precious 
you.” 


This also was Shakespeare’s pur- 

ose; for while it may be said 
that both Dante and Shakespeare 
intended that their writings should 
serve a manifold purpose, or be 
subservient to many great ends, 
yet the main purpose of both these 
poets was to celebrate the praises 
of what Sir Philip Sydney, in his 
‘ Defence of Poesy, calls “the im- 
mortal beauty—the goodness of 
God, that giveth us wits to con- 
ceive and hands to write.” In 
other words, Dante and Shake- 
speare made it, in their “ new life,” 
their main purpose to “glorify 
God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 


‘* Tt may not be 


‘* That one who looks upon that light can 


turn 
To other object willingly his view ; 
For = the good that will may covet, 
ere 


Issummed ; and alj elsewhere defective 
Found complete.” : 


This was the “all-too-precious” 
one, “the prize ” for which “ the 
proud full sail of Dante’s great 
verse” was “bound.” And, if 
Dante was that other poet, Shake- 
speare’s aim or purpose in the Son- 
nets was to gain possession of the 
same great and most precious prize. 
For the one of whom and to 
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whom Shakespeare sings, saying, 

in the 105th cela CABS 

‘* Fair, kind, and true, is all my argu- 
ment,— 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other 
words ; 

And in this change is my invention 
spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous 
scope, affords,” — 


is the same one in three, and three 
in one, whose glory, as beheld by 
Dante, is thus spoken of by him: 


‘Tn that abyss 

Of radiance clear and lofty, seemed, 
methought, 

Three orbs of triple hue clipt in one 
bound ; 

One from another, one reflected seemed 

As rainbow is from rainbow ; and the 
third 

Seemedfire, breathed equally from both. 
Oh speech, 

How feeble and how faint art thou to 
give 

Conception birth ! 
saw 

Is less than little. Oh eternal light ! 

Sole in thyself that dwellest, and of 
thyself 

Sole understood, past, present, or to 
come ! 

Thou smiledst ; on that circling, which 
on thee 

Seemed as reflected splendour, while I 
mused ; 

For I therein, methought, in its own 
hue beheld 

Our image painted ; steadfastly 

I therefore por’d upon the view.” * 


To Dante, as to Shakespeare, 
the “one” who is ever the same— 
“kind to-day, to-morrow kind,” 
who is “fair, kind, and true,” was 
neither an abstraction nor a Pla- 
tonic idea. The “immortal beauty,” 
as seen by both the poets, was one 
in the form of three,—three in 
the form of one—“ Three themes 
in one, which wondrous scope 
affords.” 

To the pursuit and attainment 
of the chief good, “the immortal 


Yet this to what I 





* Paradiso, xxxiii. 95-100. 


2 Tbid., xxxiii. 107-122. 
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beauty,” Dante at an early time in 
his life dedicated all his thoughts, 
desires, and energies. In the 
songs and hymns of the “Vita 
Nuova” we find him saying :— 


** Tell her,—‘ Madonna, with a faith so 
fast 

His heart to yours is wrought, 

That all his thoughts are bent on serv- 
ing you ; 

Yours, early, yours he shall be to the 
last.’” 


Again : 


‘Be this thy prayer wherever thou 
dost go :— 

Teach me the way to her whose praises 
blent 

In all my lines,—their glorious. orna- 
ment.’ ” 


And in the last song of the 
“ Vita Nuova” he says :— 


**Then went I forth with sigh and 
heavy moan ; 

And when I was alone 

I said, and looked to heaven, her 
blessed seat, 

O beauteous soul, who seeth thee is 
blest.” 


‘* After I had written this sonnet,” 
he says in the comment annexed to it, 
‘there appeared to me a wonderful 
vision, in which I saw things that 
made me determine to write no more 
of this dear saint until I should be 
able to write of her more worthily ; 
and of a surety she knows that I 
study to attain unto this with all my 
powers. Soif it shall please Him, by 
whom all things live, tospare my life 
for some years longer, I hope to say 
that of her which never yet hath been 
said of any lady ; and then may it please 
Him who is the Father of all good, to 
suffer my soul to see the glory of its 
mistress—that is, of this sainted Bea- 
trice, who now abiding in glory, look- 
eth upon the face of Him, Qui est per 
omnia secula benedictus.” 

Let this in the meantime suffice 
in proof of the identity of the 
theme and purpose of Shakespeare 
and Dante—the other poet “who 
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ve all his might ” in composing 
the songs, hymns, and praises re- 
ferred to in the Sonnets. 


VI. The “verse” or poetry of 
the other poet is . described in 
terms expressive of its strength, 
stateliness, and grandeur. 

In the 86th sonnet Shakespeare 
uses the image of a majestic ship 
in full sail in describing the verse 
or poetical movement and measure 
of the poet referred to— 


“ Was it the proud full sail of his great 
verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious 


you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain 
inhearse ?” 


Again, using the same figure in the 
80th sonnet, he says :— 


‘*But since your worth, wide as the 

ocean is, 

The humble as the proudest sail doth 

bear ; 

My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully ap- 

pear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up 

afloat, ; 

Whilst he upon your soundless deep 

doth ride ; 

Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless 

boat, 

Heof tall building and of goodly pride. 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, . 
The worst was this,—my love was my 

decay.” 


It has often been said that ex- 
cellence only can appreciate excel- 
lence, and that a man’s own ability, 
character, or genius is indicated in 
the estimate formed by him of the 
works or writings of another—more 
particularly of the works of another 
in the same art as that to which he 
himself has dedicated his powers. 
Nothing is easier and nothing more 
worthless than the criticism that 
consists either of miscellaneous 
commendation or promiscuous cen- 





1 Vita Nuova—Theodore Martin’s translation. 
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sure, unless it be the criticism of 
some minute philosopher of the 
cobbler kind, whose eye, blind to 
the general excellence of what is 
before it, sees only the defect in 
the shaping and the fitting of the 
shoe. Of this latter kind of critics, 
Bacon, were he, for “the advance- 
ment of learning,” to take a sur- 
vey of the present state of litera- 
ture, could report “no deficiency.” 
For many, as if under the auspices 
of the director of a new society of 
minute philosophers, have been en- 
gaged for several years in measur- 
ing Shakespeare’s feet ; and now, 
after knowing the exact length or 
shortness of his syllabic feet, they 
wound fain take the dimensions of 
his skull,—hoping thereby to get 
nearer to his brain and mind than 
they have hitherto got, by all their 
industry, diligence, and labour in 
counting syllables, numbering lines, 
feet. From the 


and measurin 

critics of Sheliapsare we gladly 
turn to Shakespeare the critic. 
His criticism is appreciative and 
discriminative. It is so because the 
genius of the critic is capable and 


is sympathetic. It sees, discrimi- 
nates, admires, and sympathises ; 
and, appreciating what it sees, 
it expresses its commendation in 
terms the most exact, and, at the 
same time, the most appropriate. 
For never was a description more 
true to reality than is the represen- 
tation of Dante’s verse given here 
by Shakespeare. And that great 
verse was but the written image 
of Dante’s grandly self-reliant mind; 
for the strength, ease, and ma- 
jesty of Dante’s poetry were but 
the expression of Dante’s mag- 
nanimity. His “plain, heroic 
magnitude of mind,”—the single- 
ness of his aim, the simplicity of 
his character, and the strength of 
his virtue,—found fixedness and 
mg to renovation in his faith, in 
1s contemplation of “the immor- 
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tal beauty,” and in his communion 
with God. 

From composing songs, worthless, 
frivolous, or trivial, and from dark- 
ening his Muse’s power “to lend 
base subjects light,” Shakespeare 
had withdrawn his Muse, as he tells 
us (Sonnet c.), to sing of the im- 
mortal beauty which is his theme 
in all the Sonnets ; and Dante also 
tells us in a sonnet to Cino di 
Pistoja, that he found little pleas- 
ure in any form of song save that 
to which he had consecrated all his 
studies and all his powers, 


as — Cino, I believed your rhymes 
and I 

Had fairly shaken hands to meet no 
more : 

Since it were meet my bark, now far 
from shore, 

Ploughed other seas, beneath another 
sky.” 


Dante’s “ bark” here mentioned is 
the proud sail, the ship “ of tall 
building and of goodly pride,” with 
which Shakespeare in the 80th 
sonnet contrasts his “saucy bark,” 
his “ worthless boat.” 

At the commencement of the 
‘“‘ Paradiso,” in the second canto, 
Dante, when formally setting out 
on his third grand voyage, bound 
for the prize of “the immortal 
beauty,” left behind him the words 
which seem to have been present 
to Shakespeare’s mind when he 
wrote the Sonnets, in which he 
gives the epithetic description of 
Dante’s verse :— 


‘* All ye who én small bark have follow- 
ing sailed, 

Eager to listen, on the adventurous 
track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts its 
way, 

Rasireeade return with speed, and your 
own shores 

Revisit, nor put out to open sea, 

Where, losing me, perchance you may 
remain 

Bewildered in deep maze. The way I 


pass 
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Ne’er yet wasrun. . . . 

Ye — few who have outstretched the 
nec 

as | for food of angels, on which 

ere 

They live, yet never know satiety, 

Through the deep brine ye fearless may 
put out 

Your vessel, marking well the furrow 
broad 

Before you in the wave, that on both 
sides 

Equal returns.” * 


In the twenty-third canto, Dante 

again makes use of the same 

figure :— 

** The track our venturous keel must 
Surrow, brooks 

No unribbed pinnace, no self sparing 
pilot.’ 

From these statements of Dante, 

it appears that Shakespeare in a 

few epithets, and with masterly 

ease and skill, sets Dante’s own 

picture of his verse most vividly 

before us. 


Vil. The verse of the other 
poet is described as distinguished 
not oe by its strength, stateli- 
ness, and grandeur, but also by its 
exquisite polish and refinement. 

Here let the words of Shake- 
speare, in the 85th sonnet, be again 
reviewed :— 

‘* Comments of your praise, rich- 
ly compil’d, 
Reserve their character, with golden 
quill 
And — phrase by all the Muses 
Si ? 


In polish’d form of well-refined pen.” 


It is unnecessary to verify or even 
to illustrate the characteristics of 
Dante’s verse, here singled out and 
commended by Shakespeare. The 
songs and sonnets of the “ Vita 
Nuova,” and very many of the 
“hymns” in the “ Divina Com- 
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media ” and in the “Convito,” are 
perhaps unrivalled in the delicacy 
of their sentiment, and in the 
elegance and refinement of their 
diction. They were indeed writ- 
ten “with golden quill,” and “ in 
polished form of well-refined pen.” 
The combination of manly strength 
and womanly sensibility in Dante, 
as imaged in his writings, is per. 
haps his most vesmadieable charac- 
teristic. The force of a giant is 
in him tempered by the gentleness 
of the most delicate and sensitive 
woman. ‘This singular combina- 
tion of strength and sensibility, 
of grandeur and delicacy, of virtue 
and beauty, is that which is so 
highly commended by Shakespeare. 

One quotation from the com- 
mencement of the“ Commedia,” and 
another from the conclusion of it, , 
will suffice to verify the description 
of Dante’s writings as consisting of 
“ precious phrase by all the Muses 
filed.” 

In words almost literally ren- 
dered by Chaucer in his “Temple 
of Fame,” Dante, at the commence- 
ment of the second canto of the 
“Inferno,” thus invokes the help 
of the Muses and of Memory or 
Mind :— 


“*C Muses! O high genius ! now vouch- 
safe 

Your aid. O Mind, that allI saw hast 
kept 

Safe in a written record, here thy 
worth 

And eminent endowments come to 
proof.’ 


In the second book of the “ Para- 
diso,” we find these words :— 
‘“* Minerva breathes the gale; 
Apollo guides me; and another Nine 
To my rapt sight the arctic beams 
reveal.’ 


Here again, as in the preceding 





' Paradiso, ii. 1-8, 11-17. 
8 Inferno, ii. 7-10. 


® Tbid., xxiii. 66, 67. 
* Paradiso, ii. 8-10. 
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instance, it would seem as if 
Shakespeare had selected Dante’s 
own statements, and given them 
in the Sonnets, as the best fitted 
to express the most marked char- 
acteristics of Dante’s phraseology, 
style, and verse. 


VIII. Shakespeare affirms of the 
other poet, that he had put forth 
his utmost skill, or had spent all 
his might in the composition of 
the hymns and comments of praise 
referred to. 

In the 80th sonnet he says— 


‘* A better spirit doth use your 
name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all 
his might.” 


In the concluding words of the 
“Vita Nouva,” which we quoted 
under the fifth head or particular 
of our argument, Dante informs the 
reader, that in order to write more 
worthily of Beatrice than he had 
previously done, so that he might 
say that of her which had never 
been said of any lady, he made it 
his study with all his powers to 
attain the qualifications necessary 
to the prosecution and accomplish- 
ment of his great enterprise. 
What pains he took and what 
labours he underwent in qualify- 
ing himself for his great work are 
briefly recorded in the “Convito,” 
where he also gives (if we know 
how to use it) the key to what is 
signified by Beatrice, “ the glorious 
lady of his mind,” and to much 
otherwise mysterious in the “ Com- 
media” and in the “ Vita Nuova.” 

Notwithstanding all his prepar- 
atory labours and studious disci- 
pline, and all his great, varied, and 
extraordinary abilities, he confesses 
again and again that the dignity, 
beauty, and glory of his theme far 
surpassed his utmost poetic power 
and skill. It is more particularly 
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—as might be expected—in the 
“Paradiso” that he makes these 
confessions. Describing the smile 
of Beatrice, he thus sings in the 
twenty-third canto :-— 


‘* Now, were all 

Those tongues to sound, that have, on 
sweetest milk 

Of Polyhymnia and her sisters, fed 

And fattened ; not with all their help 
to boot, 

Unto the thousandth parcel of the 
truth. 

My song might shadow forth that saint- 
ly smile, 

How merely, in her saintly looks, it 
wrought ; 

And, with such figuring of Paradise, 

The sacred strain must leap, like one 
that meets 

A sudden interruption to his road. 

But he who thinks how ponderous the 
theme, 

And that ’tis laid upon a mortal shoul- 
der, 

May pardon, if it tremble with the 
burden.” ! 


Again, in the thirtieth canto, 
as he rises nearer and nearer to 
the height of his great argument, 
and sees more and more of “the 
immortal beauty ” that unveils it- 
self to his saved vision, he thus 
writes :— 


** Love 

With loss of other object, forced me 
bend 

Mine eyes on Beatrice once again. 

If all that hitherto is told of her 

Were in one praise concluded, ’twere 
too weak 

To furnish out this turn. Mine eyes 
did look 

On beauty, such as I believe in sooth 

Not merely to exceed our human ; but 

That, save its Maker, none can to the 
full - 

Enjoy it. At this point, o’erpowered 
I fail; 

Unequal to my theme Jy never bard 

Of buskin or of sock hath failed before. 

For as the sun doth to the feeblest sight, 





1 Paradiso, xxiii. 53-65. 
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E’en so, remembrance of that witching 
smile, 

Hath dispossest my spirit of itself., 

Not from the day when on this earth 
I first 

Beheld her charms, up to that view of 
them 

Have I with song applausive ever 
C 

To follow ; but now follow them no 
more ; 

My course here bounded,as each artist's 


is 
When it hath touched the limit of his 
skill,” 

Truly did Shakespeare say of 
Dante—that other poet—that in 
the praise of “the immortal 
beauty” he had spent all his might. 
In saying this, Shakespeare, as in 
the preceding instances, seems as 
if he took up the words of Dante 
and gave to them new and vivid 
expression in his appreciative and 
sympathetic criticism of the grace- 
ful and stately verse of the great 
Florentine. 

With a confession of his own 
insufficiency, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations to heavenly 
grace and illumination, and with 
the expression of his eager desire 
to know and enjoy more and more 
of the divine light, blessedness, 
and glory, Dante concludes his 
majestic and unrivalled song:— 

** As one 

is versed in geometric lore, would 
ain 

Measure the circle ; and though pon- 
dering long 

And deeply, that beginning, which he 
needs, 

Finds not~ e’en such was I, intent to 
scan 

The novel wonder, and trace out the 
form, 

How to the circle fitted, and therein 

How placed : but the flight was not for 
my wing ; 

Had not a flash darted athwart my 
mind, 

Unfolding, in my soul, what it had 
sought. 
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Here vigour failed the lowering fantasy, 

But yet the will rolled onward like a 
wheel 

In even motion, by that love impelled 

Which moves the sun in heaven and 
all the stars.” * 


IX. It was not till some time 
after Shakespeare had begun to 
write his Sonnets, that he became 
acquainted with the writings of the 
other poet on the same theme as 
that of which he sings in all the 
Sonnets ; and, as he informs us, the 
effect produced on his mind by 
the transcendent excellence of the 
hymns of that other writer was so 
depressing and disheartening, that 
for a time he gave up the attempt 
to write anything more on the 
great theme to which he had con- 
secrated his Muse. 

From what is said in the 79th 
sonnet, it would appear that be- 
fore Shakespeare had studied the 
works of Dante he had devoted 
his powers to the composition of 
some sonnets on the same theme 
as that of which Dante sings. 
This seems to be what is meant by 
the words— 


‘¢ Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are de- 
cay’d, 

And my sick Muse doth give another 
place.” 


The time when Shakespeare 
“alone” did call upon the aid by 
which such gentle grace had been 
imparted to his verse, was the time 
when as yet he was not aware of 
the fact that another poet—Dante 
—had written with so much learn- 
ing, grace, and majesty on the 
theme which he had prescribed to 
himself in the Sonnets. He had 
selected a definite and specific as- 
pect of a great theme, and, as he 
thought, he alone had set it forth 
with all its own gentle grace. He 
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imagined that his idea and his 
mode of embodying it in his “ gra- 
cious numbers,” had been exclusive- 
ly his own—an idea and a method 
truly original. But his more ex- 
tended reading, observation, and 
study had taught him that “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 
For what he accounted an idea 
altogether original and exclusively 
his own, had been conceived and 
elaborated by another poet long 
before it had entered into the mind 
and engaged the pen of William 
Shakespeare. A discovery such as 
this was of itself fitted to depress 
the mind of the poet: it tended 
naturally to cool, if not to extin- 
guish, the ardour of the enthusiasm 
with which he had cherished and 
developed his favouriteidea. But 


in the case of a strong and truly 
great mind, a temporary depression 
of spirit begets an effect altogether 


different from what is produced on 
a mind of high aspirations but of 
weak faculty or little capability. 
Under the discipline of despon- 
dency a loftier idea of excellence is 
conceived : the good desired pre- 
sents itself in new and more ex- 
alted forms to the imagination, ex- 
citing within the heart new and 
more intense longings after it, while 
these again set the imagination and 
the intellect a-working to devise 
new and more effective methods of 
attaining to the desired end. Out of 
this inward cogitation and sighing, 
the mind, as if gathering strength 
out of weakness and resolution out 
of despondency, rises, and girding 
itself for new labours and conflicts, 


goes forth to duty, like the sun, 


out of an eclipse, adorned like 
a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoicing like a strong 
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man to run arace, If in- despon- 
dency we learn to cherish higher 
ideas of excellence, and lower ideas 
of our own past performances, we 
also learn along with these ideas 
the force of that faith to which all 
things are possible. So at least it 
was in the experience of Shake- 
speare, as recorded by himself. 
Out of the despondency produced 
by the discovery that Dante, with 
almost incomparable ability and 
skill, had written hymns and com- 
ments of the praise of the heavenly 
wisdom, and the “ immortal beau- 
ty,” poetically figured in Beatrice, 
Shakespeare gained fresh resolu- 
tion and new reinforcement.- For, 
after having ceased for a time to 
compose any sonnets or “songs and 
praises,” that he might give him- 
self to meditation on the theme as 
expounded,developed, and extolled 
by Dante, when he resumed his 
self-prescribed task, it was to treat 
of his theme with a fulness, rich- 
ness, and magnificence of thought 
and imagery, and with a selected- 
ness, strength, vigour,elegance, and 
beauty of diction worthy of the 
genius of England’s great and gen- 
tle poet, William Shakespeare. 
But though the thought, imagery, 
and style of both Dante and Shake- 
speare exhibit their great powers, 
and are worthy of their-~ genius, 
mind, and art, yet these two gifted 
and singularly able writers alike 
confess that the glory of their 
theme far exceeded the measure 
and the reach of their ability and 
skill, even when taxed and stretch- 
ed to the utmost possible extent. 
With reference to this, as also to 
the effect produced on his mind by 
Dante’s writings, Shakespeare, in 
the 83d sonnet, says :— 


LXXXIII. 
I never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt ; 
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And therefore have I slept in your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow, 

This silence for my sin you did impute, ' 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 


To the same effect, and illustra- of both the poets, is the 84th 
tive of the transcendent excellence sonnet :— 
and boundless glory of the theme 


LXXXIV. 


Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise,—that you alone are you ? 
In whose confine immured is the store, 

Which should example where your equal grew ? 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 

That to his subject lends not some small glory ; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 

That you are you, so dignifies his story, 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 


Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired everywhere. 
You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 


These two sonnets, belonging to 
the group in which the other poet 
and his writings are referred to, 
are given in full, because they 
verify and illustrate what we have 
stated respecting the period of 
Shakespeare’s “silence,” or the 

ause in the composition of his 

nnets that followed his becom- 
ing acquainted with the writings 
of Dante. That “silence” was 
not caused by the excellence of 
Dante’s verse, considered as the 
mere product of poetic genius, art, 
or skill. 


‘**No, neither he, nor his compeers by 
night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intel- 
ligence, 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast.” 


Shakespeare was not unconscious 
of his own poetic powers. Nor 
was his that voluntary humility 


which is another name for abject- 
ness of spirit. Without any pride 
or inordinate self-esteem, he avows 
here that he was not afraid or 
ashamed to deal out in mere 
poetry “measure for measure” 
with Dante or any of his illustri- 
ous “compeers.” Neither Dante 
nor Beatrice, any more than Hom- 
er, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lu- 
can, struck him dead or aston- 
ished his verse. 

“« T was not sick of any fear from thence.” 
But whether conscious or uncon- 
scious of his own poetic powers, 
it was something else than the 
oetic ability, skill, and glory of 
Dante that for a time reduced 
Shakespeare’s muse to silence. 

‘‘ Was it the proud full sail of his great 


verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious 


you, ; 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain 
inhearse, 
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Making their tomb the womb in which 
they grew ? 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to 
write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me 
dead ? 


No— .. . 
_ But when your countenance Jjil’d up 


his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that enfee- 
bled mine.” 
The feelings produced in him by 
this discovery take in expression 
the form of a “ Farewell” in the 
Sonnets that immediately follow 
the group under consideration. 
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These sonnets of the “ Farewell,” 
beginning with the 87th, develop 
the sentiment of the 81st and 
the 82d in the group before us. 
In the 81st, anticipating his own 
decay and death, and the oblivion 
in which his name should be for- 
gotten, he affirms the perpetuity 
and the glory of his theme: nay, 
more, he foretells, as with pro- 
hetic certainty, that his verse 
would be the permanent memorial 
of the life, name, and glory of the 
immortal beauty and love of which 
he sings. 


LXXXI. 


Or I shall live your epitaph to make. 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 


The earth can yield me but a common 


ave, 


When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men. 


It is as if the poet said, “ What- 
ever may become of me or of my 
name, the theme of which I sing— 
His name shall endure for ever: 
His name shall be continued as 
long as the sun; men shall be 
blessed in him: all nations shall 


call Him blessed.” This is his 
confident expectation and hope, 
although, at the same time, he is 
conscious that neither his name 
nor verse is worthy to be asso- 
ciated with the name and verse of 
the other poet referred to, and 
infinitely less worthy to be asso- 
ciated with the life, honour, and 
glory of that One, the “ever the 
same,” whose being shall be re- 
hearsed through eternity “ when all 
the breathers of this world aredead.” 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXXIV. 


This consciousness of unworthi- 
ness, together with a declaration 
of the sincerity of his heart and 
the simplicity of his aim and 
purpose, finds expression in the 
82d sonnet. Unlike many others 
who had formally proclaimed 
their purpose to sing “hymns 
of heavenly beauty and love,” 
Shakespeare, accustomed to the 
art of playing a play within a 
lay, conceals his art, and lays his 

use under restraint, even when 
he calls on her to sing of the 
loftiest and most glorious theme. 
Conscious of his own purpose, and 
knowing that He whose praise 
he sings could read the meaning 
figured in his words, he virtually 
avows the sincerity, depth, and 

3D 
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ardour of his love when using lan- 


a meaning very different from that 


guage that insoundseemstoconvey which is really intended by him. 


LXXXII. 


. grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore may’st without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 

And therefore art enforced to seek anew 

Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have devis'd 

What strained touches rhetoric can find, 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 

In true plain words, by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting might be better us’d, 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abus’d. 


The manner in which Shake- 
speare speaks of the writings of 
others generally, who had com- 
posed songsin praise of him whose 
raise is his own theme, and who 

ad formally dedicated their words 
to this fair “subject,” is very dif- 
ferent from the manner in which 
he speaks of the “comments of 
praise,” written by Dante, the 
other poet. This very notable 
difference cannot have escaped the 
attention and notice of the most 
cursory reader. Over against the 
flourishes and “ strained touches ” 
of a heartless rhetoric Shakespeare 
has no hesitation in setting his 
own “true plain words.” But 
when he thinks of Dante’s verse— 
the hymns of the “golden quill ” 
or of the “ polished and worthier 
pen ”—the songs and praises of 
“that able spirit,” that other and 
“ better spirit,’—his own verse is 
astonished ; his Muse is struck 
dead, and he himself becomes sick 
and faint. And yet, as we have 
seen, the cause of this was not in 
the mere poetic excellence of 
Dante’s verse, but in the glory of 
Dante’s theme. 





‘* But when your countenance fill’d up 
his line, 

Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled 
mine.” 


Whose countenance is that which 
is here spoken of as filling up the 
line of the other poet referred to? 
The mere statement of this ques. 
tion, considering the connection in 
which Shakespeare uses the word 
“countenance ” in relation to the 
“line” of the other poet, is sufii- 
cient to show the utter absurdity 
of the supposition so prevalent 
among the critics that the counte- 


nance here mentioned denotes the ° 


patronage of Lord Herbert or 
Lord Southampton. Only to con- 
jectural, prosaic, or spirit-rapping 
criticism could such an answer 
occur; and only to credulity itself 
could it appear probable. And yet 
the cautious and impartial his- 
torian and critic Hallam gave it as 
his opinion that it might be held 
as proved (although some things 
were yet needed to complete the 
proof) that the reference is to the 
“countenance” of Lord Herbert!’ 
Without asking the question, how 
could the countenance of Lord 


' See Hallam’s Literature of Europe, part 3, chap. v., sections 48-50. Hal- 
lam’s critical judgment proceeded on the assumption that the Sonnets were the 
utterances of ‘‘ excessive and misplaced affection ’—an assumption expressly 
contradicted by Shakespeare in Sonnet cv. 
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Herbert fill up the line of a poet ? 
or how could the discovery that 
Lord Herbert’s countenance filled 
up the line of some other poet so 
affect Shakespeare’s mind and Muse 
as to prompt him to say, “Then 
lacked I matter; that enfeebled 
mine”? we get the answer to our 
question from Shakespeare himself. 
The countenance and the eyes go 
together. Both belong to the same 
person. In the place before us, 
the countenance or face signifies 
the image, likeness, resemblance, 
or glory of him whose praise is 
celebrated in the verse of the poet 
referred to. And what Shake- 


speare means is, that when he saw 
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in the “line” or “verse” of that 
other the image or glory of his 
own theme paieesal with incom- 
parable beauty and splendour, he 
became poetically as one “struck 
dead.” There “was no more 
spirit in him.” That this is his 
meaning is proved by what he 
says of the “eyes,” to which he 
ascribes such wonderful powers and 
effects in the 78th sonnet. The 
eyes and the countenance belong 
to the same one; they are the 
signs, expressions, and demonstra- 
tions of “the immortal beauty ”— 
not of the beauty (however excel- 
lent and admirable it may have 
been) of Lord Herbert. 


LXXVIII. 


So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine, and borne of thee : 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 

- And Arts with thy sweet graces graced be. 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning, my rude ignorance. 


Whose “are the “eyes” that 
here are said to have “ taught the 
dumb on high to sing”? And 
what, as distinguished from the 
“countenance,” are the “eyes” ? 
When describing Wisdom under the 
figure of a fair lady, Dante says 
that her eyes are the demonstra- 
tions, and her smiles the: persua- 
sions, of Wisdom (see the “Con- 
vito”). And here what Shake- 
speare affirms is that Wisdom, jor 
“eternal love” in the form of 
Wisdom, teaches the dumb on high 
to sing. In saying this, he not 
only intimates that he had often 
invoked the aid of this Wisdom, 
but he also gives almost word for 
word what gis said of Wisdom 


where we read—“ Wisdom open- 
eth the mouth of the dumb, and 
maketh the tongues of babes elo- 
quent.”’ ‘To this wisdom Shake- 
speare avows in this sonnet, as in 
many of the others, that he was 
indebted for all his ability, art, or 
skill. To Dante, the symbol of 
this wisdom was the poetical or 
figured form called “ Beatrice ”; to 
Shakespeare it was the anonymous 
form of manly and youthful beauty, 
figured in the introductory series 
of the sonnets—a figure for which 
he was indebted to Dante. For 
although Dante used the figure of 
Beatrice as the expression of heav- 
enly wisdom, beauty, and virtue, 
he represented the heavenly love 





1 Wisdom of Solomon, x. 21, 
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itself under the form of a young 
man of matchless beauty and grace, 
who appeared to him, and, taking 
possession of his heart, so disposed 
of it as to place the happiness of 
Dante where it was, independent 
of accident, policy, time, force, or 
change (“ Vita Nuova”). Shake- 
speare selected this figure and made 
it the “master” of his “ passion,” 
the “lord of his love,” in the first 
and main series of his Sonnets, 
1.-Cxxvi. But for the full expression 
of his poetical invention, idea,or de- 
vice, it was necessary to add to this 
form of manly beauty the figure of 
the woman that appears in what 
may be called the “ handmaid,” or 
auxiliary series of sonnets with 
which his great poem concludes, 
exxvu.-cLiv. This complex figure, 
as pictured and described in the 
20th sonnet, contains in it and 


expresses the poetical invention, 


idea, or device, on which ll 
the sonnets depend. It is “the 
master mistress ” of Shakespeare’s 
“ passion.” And the critic able to 
interpret and expound that 20th 
sonnet ought to be able to in- 
rer every sentence, from first 
to last, in all the sonnets. 

If the other poet referred to is 
Dante, if the poetic figure in the 
introductory sonnets is derived 
from the “ Vita Nuova” of Dante, 
and if Shakespeare did not know 
the writings of Dante till some 
time after he had begun to com- 
pose his sonnets, then the sonnets 
that are addressed to the lady or 
“ mistress ” of his passion were the 
earliest written by him. Some of 
them were, in all probability, the 
“Sugred Sonnets” of Shakespeare 
referred to by Francis Meres in the 
‘Palladis Tamia,’ or ‘ Wits Trea- 
sury,’ published in 1598. We say 
“some of them,” not all, for these 
reasons. The sonnets of the con- 
cluding series—cxxViI.-CLIV.—are 
of very unequal excellence or poetic 
merit. Some of them are equal in 
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every respect to any of the sonnets 
of the main series, but others of 
them are much inferior to the 
standard and elevation attained to 
in those addressed to the master 
of the poet’s passion. The most 
natural and probable explanation 
of this inferiority in the “hand- 
maid” series is the comparative 
inexperience of the poet in the art 
of sonnet-writing at the time when 
he composed the concluding series, 
which he himself divides, according 
to the thought expressed in them, 
into two very distinct, well-defined, 
and really different parts, sub- 
poems, or groups—the first includ- 
ingSonnetscxXVII.-CxLV.,the second 
including Sonnets CXLVI.-cLiv. 

Two of the sonnets of this 
‘“‘handmaid ” series were composed, 
as we certainly know, at an early 
time, in what may be called the son- 
netic period of Shakespeare’s life. 
For, differing only in some slight 
verbal expressions from the form in 
which they appeared in Thorpe’s 
edition of 1609, they were pub- 
lished in 1599 in ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ by W. Jaggard. The 
two sonnets thus surreptitiously 
published in that year are the 
138th and the 144th (cxxxvitr., 
cxtiv.) They both belong to 
the first division or group of 
those addressed to the lady or 
“mistress ” of Shakespeare’s pas- 
sion,— a group consisting of 
thoughts and _ sentiments not 
only different from those ex- 
pressed in the main series, but 
different also from the thoughts 
and sentiments of the sonnets in 
the second division, of the “ hand- 
maid ” series. 

In the writing of the “hand- 
maid ” sonnets, it would seem as 
if Sir Philip Sidney had been 
Shakespeare’s poetic model in this 
kind of composition. To Sir Philip, 
Shakespeare was indebted for much 
of the thought and imagery set by 
him so felicitously in the “ Venus 
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and Adonis.” Many indications of 
his indebtedness to the “all-accom- 

lished ’? Sidney are also found in 
Shakespeare’s dramatic writings. 
It isa fair enough question whe- 
ther the idea of Falstaff, and more 
particularly his “Windsor Forest ” 
experience, was not derived from 
what Sir Philip Sidney says of the 
amorous and fickle knight who, 
under the name of “ Pamphilos,” 
figures so 7 and ridiculously 
in a scene described in the second 
book of the ‘Arcadia.’ Be this 
as it may, the sentiment and 
imagery in many of the “hand- 
maid ” sonnets bear a very striking 
resemblance to sentiments and 
figures found in the ‘ Arcadia’ 
and in the songs and sonnets of 
Sidney. This is also true of the 
sonnets addressed by Shakespeare 
to the “master” of his passion ; 
but in this series there is also so 
much that seems directly derived 
from the “Vita Nuova” and the 
“Divina Commedia,” and there is 
such “I know not what” about 
the whole of these sonnets, that it 
is extremely probable that, with- 
out withdrawing his love from the 
noble Sidney, he made the greater 
poet Dante his model in the com- 
position of the confessions, medi- 
tations, songs, and comments of 
praise addressed to the “master” 
of his passion. 

Sidney and Dante appear to 
have been the poetic masters under 
whom the genius of Shakespeare 
was trained till it attained to its 
marvellously developed perfection. 
Intermediate between these there 
appears to have been another to 
whom Shakespeare was under the 
greatest obligations, for to him he 
was indebted for guidance and in- 
struction in things spiritual and 
eternal. By the writings of Augus- 
tine, Shakespeare seems to have 
been directed in the time of his 
great sorrow to the fountain of life 
and everlasting consolation. And 
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so familiar did he becomewith some 
of the writings of Augustine, and 
such use did he make of them in 
the composition of the Sonnets, 
that it can be shown with a cer- 
tainty beyond all reasonable doubt 
that Shakespeare’s mind was 
thoroughly saturated with the 
thoughts, imagery and sentiments 
of the renowned son of Monica. 
In the writings of Augustine, 
Shakespeare found the grand idea, 
called by him the “master mis- 
tress” of his “ passion,”—the “in- 
vention” which gives unity, con- 
sistency, expressiveness, and mys- 
tery to all the sonnets. Nor is 
there in any sonnet of the whole 
series a sentence or sentiment that 
remains locked in mystery after 
the great Augustinian idea has 
been applied to it. To Augustine 
more than to Sidney and Dante 
Shakespeare was indebted for the 
contents of his Sonnets; and to 
Augustine more than to all others 
we are indebted for the key to 
the interpretation of the idea, 
the figures, and the sentiments 
expressed in “ Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets,” and “ A Lover’s Complaint, 
by William Shakespeare.” 

What, it may be here asked, 
is meant by the word “alien” 
in the 78th sonnet—the first of 
the group which we have passed 
under review ? 


‘*Every alien pen hath got my use, 
And under thee their poesy disperse.” 


John Davies of Hereford, in the 
“Scour of Folly” (1607), in ad- 
dressing his words “To our Eng- 
lish Terence, Mr Will.Shakespeare,” 
gives what serves as acomment on 
the statement before us. 

‘* Some say, Good Will, which I in sport 
do sing, 

Hadst thou not played some kingly 
parts in sport, 

Thou hadst bin a companion fora king, 

And beene a king among the meaner 
sort. 
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Some others raile, but raile as they 
think fit, 
Thou hast no rayling, but a reigningwit. 
And honestly thou sow’st which they do 
reape, 
So to increase their stock which they 
do keepe.” 
The general idea conveyed alike 
by the words of Davies and of 
Shakespeare seems to be that other 
writers of a very different class 
from Shakespeare surreptitiously 
appropuated to themselves, and 
published for their own ends, some 
of the poems composed by Shake- 
speare, and by him designed for 
purposes entirely different from 
those to which they were perverted 
by those literary doves. Of this 
a notable illustration was given in 
the miscellany of songs, sonnets, 
and short poems surreptitiously 
published by W. Jaggard, under 
the title, ‘The Passionate Pilgrim.’ 
What does Shakespeare mean by 
calling such writers or publishers 
aliens? “ Who are aliens?” asks 
Augustine, and he answers the 
question thus : “If thou wilt know 
who they are, read of them in the 
Psalm that says, ‘ Aliens’ sons are 
those whose mouth hath spoken 
vanity.’ They are the Ziphites 
who flourish for a time.”' The 
alien pens mentioned by Shake- 
speare are the pens of those who 
write vanity. From the time that 
Shakespeare began to call on the 
Heavenly Wisdom and the Eternal 
Love for help to his muse, he ceased 
to have sympathywith suchwriters. 
Though he lived among them, they 
became to him as aliens, or as the 
Ziphites, of whom David, while 
hiding himself among them, said, 
“ Aliens have risen up against me.” 
Those who are familiar with 
Dante’s writings can easily add to 
the illustrative proofs here adduced 
for the identification of Dante, 
founded on the description of his 
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writings given by Shakespeare, 
compared with the self-revealed 
characteristics and express state- 

ments of Dante. Nor car. this 
process of inquiry and comparison 
fail to prove both interesting and 
profitable to those who will take 
part in it. Contact with the 
minds of Dante and Shakespeare, 
even for the purpose of comparing 
the statements of the one with the 
statements of the other, must be 
productive of the best intellectual 
and moral results. But after this 
comparison has been completed in 
so far as the verifying of Shake- 
speare’s description of Dante’s 
writings is concerned, there will 
remain for the student of the 
Sonnets and the student of Dante 
an exercise of even greater interest 
—namely, that of examining and 
comparing the sentiments, phra- 
seology and imagery of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, with the thought, 
forms of expression, and imagery 
in the “ Vita Nuova,” the “Com- 
media,” and the “Convito” of 
Dante. The argument which we 
have conducted in this article has 
been founded exclusively on a com- 
parison of the description of the 
writings of the other poet, as given 
by Shakespeare, with the promi- 
nent and unquestionable character- 
istics of Dante’s verse. If by this 
comparison Dante is identified as 
the poet to whom allusion is made 
in the group of sonnets, LXxXIIL- 
LXXXVL., this position and argument 
will be greatly strengthened by a 
comparison of the sentiments and 
figures of Shakespeare in the other 
sonnets with the figures and senti- 
ments of Dante in many places of 
his writings. This further pee 
is suggested by the argument whic 

we have here prosecuted, and more 
particularly by the words in the 
79th sonnet :— 








'‘ Augustine on Psalm liv. 
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‘‘He lends the virtue, and he stole 
that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he 


give, 
And found it in thy cheek; he can 
afford 
No praise to thee, but what in thee 
doth live.” 


With this compare what is said 
by Dante of Beatrice, as quoted 
under the eighth head of our argu- 
ment and generally throughout 
the “ Paradiso.” 

Let the following words-in the 
82d sonnet be compared with the 
words of Dante in the twenty- 
eighth canto of the “ Paradiso,” and 
let their relative connection be 
noted :— j 


‘Thou art as fair in knowledge as in 
hue.” 

‘‘ The circle whose swift cause enwheels 

The universal frame, answers to that 

Which is supreme in knowledge and in 
love.”! 


These quotations from the son 
nets of the group before us are here 
offered merely for the purpose of 
whetting the desire for that more 
extended comparison of the senti- 
ment, figures, and phraseology in 
Shakespeare and in Dante, which 
proves that not only Dante was the 
other poet referred to by Shake- 
speare, but also that, from the writ- 
ings of Dante, Shakespeare derived 
many of the ideas,figures,and forms 
of expression found in his great 
sonnetic poem. But if thoughts, 
figures, and phrases from Dante 
are found in the Sonnets, it is 
highly probable that traces of 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with the 
writings of Dante will appear in 
those dramas of Shakespeare which 
were written or amended by him 
after the time when he began to 
make Dante’s writings his very 
special study. That this is not a 
mere conjecture, guess, or supposi- 


tionon our part, is borne out by 
the statement of a diligent and ac- 
complished student of the writin 
of Dante and of Shakespeare. Mr 
Lowell, ‘Among my Books,’ in an 
elaborate and appreciative article, 
“ Shakespeare Once More,” draws 
attention to the remarkable re- 
semblance between the thought 
and even expression in a part of 
Hamlet’s’ soliloquy, and in two 
places in the “Commedia.” 
The place referred to in Ham- 
let is that in which it is said :— 
‘*Who would these fardels bear, 


But that the dread of something after 
death, 

The undiscover’d country,from whose 
bourne 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we 
have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of 
us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and 
moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn 
awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 

The places in the “ Commedia” 

are the following:— 

‘‘ And like one who unwills what 
he willed, and with new. thoughts 
changes his purpose, so that he wholly 
quits the thing commenced, such I 
made me on that dim coast ; for with 
thinking I wasted the enterprise that 
had been so quick in its commence- 
ment.” 

‘¢ «Tf I have rightly understood thy 
words,’ replied that shade of the mag- 
nanimous, ‘thy soul is smit with coward 
fear, which often encumbers men, 
so that it turns them back from hon- 
oured enterprise ; as false seeing does a 
startled beast. To free thee from this 
dread, Iwill tell thee why I came, and 
what I heard in the first moment when 
I took pity on thee.’ ” * 





? Paradiso, xxvii. 64-66 


* Inferno, ii. 37-51. 
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‘*¢ Why is thy soul so perplexed,’ 
said my Master, ‘that thou slackenest 
thy pace? What matters all this 
whispering to thee? Come after me, 
and let the people talk. . Stand firm 
as a tower that never quivers at the 
blast of the wind; for he in whose 
mind one thought sprouts upon an- 
other always gets wide of his mark, 
for the one slackens the activity of the 
other.’ ” ; 

The resemblance between the 
thought and expression in these 
places and the thought and words 
of Hamlet,taken in connection with 
the many quotations from Dante 
given by usin our identification of 
the other poet referred to in the 
Sonnets, serves to confirm the prob- 
ability that traces of Shakespeare’s 
studies in Dante will be found in 
not a few of the plays, seeing that 
they are so abundant in the Son- 
nets. 

In suggesting that the students 
of Shakespeare should direct very 
special attention to the writings of 
Sidney and Dante, and to certain 
of the works of Augustine we do 
not ignore the fact that in some 
comments on Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems, references and allusions 
are made to the three great writers 
whom we have named. Simpson, 
in his ‘Philosophy of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,’ says of Sonnets xcvit.- 
xcrx., “ These three sonnets should 
be compared with a beautiful and 
well-known passage in S. Augus- 
tine’s ‘Confessions’ (x. 8). The 
identity of words and imagery in 
the two writers will suggest an 
identity in their meaning.” Had 
Simpson followed up his own sug- 
a, he might have obtained in 

ugustine the key for the inter- 

retation of every sentence in the 
onnets of Shakespeare. Inciden- 
tal allusions to Dante are also 
found in Simpson’s ‘ Philosophy of 
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other commentators.And although 
Gerald Massey’s attempt to read the 
riddle of the Sonnets by the help 
of what may be called spirit-rap. 
ing criticism, served only as an 
illustration of ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ yet Massey rendered great 
service tothe students of Shake. 
speare by indicating some ve 
notable instances in which Shake. 
speare derived his poetic and figur- 
ative ideas from Sir Philip Sidney. 
Massey’s guidance in this direc- 
tion has been most effectively fol- 
lowed by Fritz Krauss, who in an 
article in the German Year-Book 
(1881) on “The Black Beauty” 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, gives an 
elaborate, instructive and most 
interesting view of sentiments and 
figures in the Sonnets which have 
their parallels in Sidney’s ‘ Ar. 
cadia,’ or in his Sonnets. But 
notwithstanding all that has been 
done with the view of tracing the 
literary sources from which Shake- 
speare derived very much of what 
has been set for all time in his 
writings it may be said that his 
relations to Sidney, Augustine and 
Dante, offer a new region of inves- 
tigation to the students of Shake- 
speare. If he admired and studied 
Sidney’s writings, it is highly prob- 
able that he admired and studied 
the writings commended by Sid- 
ney. And we are prepared to 
show, beyond the possibility of 
gainsaying, that among the books 
thoroughly studied and largely 
used by Shakespeare, were some 
of the writings of Philip de Mor- 
nay, the noble and devout French 
Huguenot. If Shakespeare studied 
the writings of Dante, making 
them his grand models, it is highly 
probable that he also studied some 
of the writings of the other Italian 
oets. Mr Hunter, in his ‘ New 
llustrations of Shakespeare,’ has 





the Sonnets,’ and in the writings of 


' Purgatorio, v. 10-18. 
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shown that for not a little in “The 
Tempest,” heseems to have been 
indebted to Ariosto, and it can 
easily be proved that he had very 
carefully studied some of the 
poetic works of Petrarch. At- 
tracted by “ Beatrice,” Shakespeare 
could not be insensible to the 
charms of “Laura.” But his love 
is neither Beatrice nor Laura: it 
is not even Sidney’s Stella. It is 
that in which Beatrice and Laura 
and Stella live, move, and have 
their being—“ Eternal love renew- 
ed in love’s fresh case ” (cviii). 

If our main position has been es- 
tablished, that Dante is the other 
poet referred to by Shakespeare, 
then Shakespeare’s Sonnets can no 
longer beregarded as the “free 
outcome of apoetic imagination ” 
(Delius), or as the poetic exercises 
of amind delighting in the play 
and riot of its own vigorous and 
versatile powers. Any such view 
of the Sonnets is as contrary to 
statements frequently repeated in 
them, as it is inconsistent with the 
fact that the theme of the Sonnets 
is essentially the same as that of 
Dante’s great song. 


‘“‘Tf my dear love were but the child of 
state, 

It might for Fortune’s bastard be un- 
father’d, 

As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s 
hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with 
flowers gather’d. 

No; it was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralléd discontent ; 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion 
calls : 

It fears not policy, that Heretic, 

Which works on leases of short num- 
ber’d hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns 
with showers 

To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have 

liv’d for crime.” —(cxxiv.) 


It follows, also, that every inter- 
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pretation that represents these 
Sonnets as giving expression to 
sentiments, feelings, or ideas frivo- 
lous, sensual, sottish, or vile, must 
of necessity be erroneous—false to 
the Sonnets, and false to Shake- 
peare. To all such criticisms and 
critics, Shakespeare, as if para- 
phrasing the words of the Apostle, 
“Who is he that condemneth ?” 
says in the 121]st sonnet :— 


“Tis better to be vile than vile es- 
teem’d, 

When not to be receives reproach of 
being, 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so 


deem’d 
Not by our feeling,but by others’ see- 


ing. 
For why should others’ false adulterate 
eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer 


spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I 
think good ? 

No,—I am that Iam; and they that 
level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they them- 
selves be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must 
not be shown, 

Unless this general evil they main- 

tain,— 

All men are bad, and in their bad- 

ness reign.” 

The identification of Dante as 
the other poet referred to, serves 
to confirm and illustrate the posi- 
tion that Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
are really “The Song of William 
Shakespeare’s new life.” This po- 
sition can be established on grounds 
altogether independent of the ar- 
gument for the identification of 
Dante as the other poet; but 
when it has been proved that the 
theme of the Sonnets is no vulgar, 
sensual, or even Platonic love, but 
is the love which is spiritual, 
heavenly, and divine—that of 
which Sidney sings in the sonnet 
in which he consecrates his soul to 
God, saying— 
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‘* Then farewell, world ; thy uttermost 
I see ; 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in 
me, 71 


—then the one position is to the 
other as the pillars were in Solo- 
mon’s' temple. In the one was 
strength, in the other was stability. 
These songs of the new life of 
Shakespeare begin with that which 
is natural, they advance to that 
which is spiritual, and they ascend 
to that which is eternal. In keep- 
ing with this is the scale of beauty 
in these sonnets, as consisting of 
beauty external, internal, and im- 
mortal. By successive steps the 
poet in these “songs of degrees ” 
rises from the gates of death and 
the grave (Sonnet i.) to the gate 
of heaven (xxix.) ; and in the 
125th he sings the triumphant 
song with which the main series, 
addressed to “the master” of his 
passion, is concluded :— 


‘* Were’t aught to meI bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honour- 


ing, 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which prove more short than waste or 
ruining? 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and 
favour 

Lose all, and more, by paying too much 
rent, 

For compound sweet foregoing simple 
savour 

Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent ? 

No ; let me be obsequiousin thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but 
free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows 
no art, 

But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d Informer! a 
true soul, 
When most impeach’d, stands least 

in thy control.” 


Were it not that critical conjec- 
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ture and literary credulity are alike 
lawless and inexplicable, it might. 
be thought that no reader of sane 
mind could suppose that the poet 
who wrote that sonnet and the 
25th, in both of which he con- 
trasts his own happy state with 
the precarious bliss of those who 
depend for their felicity on the 
favours and patronage of princes, 
intended only in the rest of the 
sonnets to contradict and give the 
lie to his own sentences, and to 
rostitute his mighty powers by 
aying himself and all that he loved 
at the feet of afellow-mortal such 
as Lord Pembroke or Lord South- 
ampton. Let the reader, after 
perusing the 25th sonnet, study 
the 105th, and, after having done 
this, let him meditate on the words 
of Shakespeare in this, the last 
completed sonnet of the century of 
songs to the master of his passion ; 
and if he be unbiassed or unpreju- 
diced—uncommitted to theory or 
lawless conjecture—can he, with- 
out violence to all the laws of 
reason and of legitimate exegesis 
and criticism, refuse to assent to 
the position that in these particu- 
lar sonnets (xxv., cv., cxxv.) Shake- 
speare, like Dante, speaks of a 
love which is above change, hu- 
mour, or caprice,—even that love 
which, as eternal, measureless, 
divine, “passeth knowledge”? 
But if in these sonnets his theme 
is “the immortal beauty—the 
goodness of that God who giveth 
us wits to conceive and hands to 
write” (Sidney)—then in all the 
sonnets this beauty, this goodness, 
this truth, is his invariable theme. 
He himself, in answering the ques- 
tion why he keeps constantly to 
one method in the handling of his 
theme, says in Sonnet lxxvi,:— 





In the 


folio edition of the ‘ Arcadia,’ it is the last of ‘‘ certaine sonnets written by Sir 
Philip Sidney never before imprinted.” 
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‘<0 know, sweet love, I always write 
of you, 

And you and love are still my argu- 
ment ; 

So all my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already spent : 

For as the sun is daily new and old, 

Sois my love still telling what is 

told.”! 


The theme is one, the method 
is one; and by both theme and 
method, through the grand device 
or invention which all the sonnets 
expound, and on which they all 
depend, the whole series from first 
to last is so articulated that these 
seemingly “unjointed and scat- 
tered” sonnets grow out of each 
other, as the branches, buds, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits grow out 
of the stem of a vigorous tree ; 
or it may be said that the 
are compacted and fitted into wich 
other like the stones set in a 
triumphal arch by the hand of a 
master-builder. It is the “ Pros- 
pero” of the “Tempest ” — the 
great magician who here, instruct- 
ed by what his own “ Ariel” de- 
‘notes, builds this goodly arch of 
song, which has been in the past, 
- and will be in the ages yet to 
come, the wonder of many of the 
most thoughtful among mankind. 
Let this for the present suffice. 
W e shall conclude by asking a few 
pe. What means the un- 

nished Sonnet cxxvi.? Why is 
it unfinished ? Why does Sonnet 
xcix. consist of fifteen lines? Is 
this accidental ? What purpose is 
served by the irregular or abnor- 
mal sonnets that occur in the 
series? And what rational inter- 


pretation can any critic give of the 
152d sonnet—more particularly of 
the words— 
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‘*T am perjur’d most ; 
For all my vows are oaths but to mis- 
use thee : 
And all my honest faith in thee .is 
lost ” ? 


To whom or to what are these 
words addressed, and what key will 
unlock their meaning? For surely 
they were intended by Shakespeare 
to convey some definite, and pos- 
sibly some very important and 
serious meaning. For no true or 
great poet will write in rhyme 
without regard to reason, but, 
while using figured speech, he 
will always write in conformity 
with such reason as he may 
be able afterwards to expound 
in prose. If Shakespeare did not 
so write, he must have been what 
Dante calls “a gross-witted per- 
ron,” who assumed too great a 
licence,—that is, who wrote with- 
out any rational purpose in what 
he wrote. “For it were great 
shame to any man, who, having 
rhymed on any theme under the 
garb of some figure or colour of 
rhetoric, should be unable, when 
required, to denude his language of 
that garbso as to unveil his real 
meaning.” Shakespeare was not 
so “ gross-witted ” as to write with- 
out a rational purpose in what he 
wrote. And “ gross-witted ” criti- 
cism will never unveil his meaning. 
Against all such criticism his Son- 
nets “reserve ” their character. But 
there is a key that unlocks the 
meaning not only of the 152d 
sonnet, but also the meaning of 
every sentence in “ ee 
Sonnets,” and in “A _ Lover’s 
Complaint, by William Shake- 
speare.” 








A Glimpse of the West. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST. 


THERE are few expressions more 
commonly used or more vague in 
meaning than ‘‘a good opening” 
and “ getting on well,” as applied 
by a great number of British 
parents to the prospects of their 
promising offspring. To a great 
many minds the imagined dis- 
covery of the first of these is 
regarded as the necessary prelude 
to the latter. How many in- 
stances are to be found in the 
New World of rich men, and even 
millionaires, who began life with 
nothing more to back them than 
brains and energy ! Therefore it is 
conclusively proved that America 
must be the place for our superflu- 
ous youth ; and what more cana 
parent or guardian do to ensure 


the future prosperity of their ward 
than to send him there? The boy, 
some eighteen or nineteen years 
old, has probably recently left 
some large school, where his success 
at cricket has been more notice- 
able than his progress in the 


sciences. He has not been speci- 
ally prepared for any profession, 
and his elders foresee an enormous 
expense in the shape of, tutors’ 
fees, &c., before he can enter into 
any form of public life. Office 
work is distasteful, and idleness 
impossible. Such a picture is only 
too common in England at the pre- 
sent moment. 

With matters at this juncture, 
an advertisement is found in sonie 
newspaper to the effect that most 
advantageous openings exist for 

entlemen’s sons in Western 
merica ; and which further goes 
on to state, that certain benevolent 
rsons will receive young men 
into their hemes and “ teach them 
ee ” for the slight considera- 
tion of from £100 to £150 per 


annum. Here, then, is the long- 
sought “opening.” What vague 
fancies are created in the minds of 
people, ignorant of country life, by 
the word farming! A vision floats 
before them of a picturesque old 
house enwrapped with sweet-smel- 
ling creepers; of cheerful rosy 
faces gathered round a festive 
board laden with every description 
of palatable fare which an unlimi- 
ted supply of fresh milk, cream, 
butter, and eggs can produce ; of 
quaint rooms, spacious hearths, 
and blazing logs. 

This, in addition to vague ideas 
of good shooting, beautif af olicnane 
aa rolling prairies, forms a won- 
derful fool’s paradise, in which it 
must be impossible for young hope- 
ful to do anything else than “ get 
on.” Of coursea year of such 
agricultural training will not only 
add greatly to his stock of know- 
ledge, but will initiate him into 
the ways of the country, and by 
the end of that time he will be 
sure to pick up some good employ- 
ment on one of the big farms, and 
with the advantage of his careful 
tuition will doubtless soon become 
overseer or manager of some pro- 
perty. A very pretty fiction, but 
very wide of the mark. So it is 
definitely settled that our ingen- 
uous youth is to be packed off. 
His ticket is bought, the day for 
his departure to an unknown land, 
5000 miles away, has arrived, and 
grandmamma very appropriately 
gives him her blessing, and a copy 
of ‘From Log Cabin to White 
House.’ 

Let us precede him and obtain 
a peep at thisEl Dorado. It is 
winter, and nothing but one huge 
white expanse meets the eye on 
every side. The suh, which has 
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been more or less obscure all day, 
makes a final effort to show itself 
before setting, and for some min- 
utes its waning rays are reflected 
with lovely effect on the hard white 
snow. Looking round, there is 
nothing to break the monotony but 
one or two thickets of small young 
trees at long intervals, On ap- 
roaching one of these “ groves ” 
tin the language of the country) 
we find the trees all very small— 
enerally not more than ten feet 
Sh end planted in rows at reg- 
ular distances, covering not more 
than two or three acres on the 
average. ‘They form, as a rule, 
two sides of a square, in order to 
give some amount of shelter on the 
north and west. Behind this is a 
small white wooden house, near 
which is a wooden stable and other 
buildings, and a yard enclosed by 
osts, boards, and “ barbed” wire. 
n one corner of this, a rough, hay- 
rdofed, tumble-down-looking shed 
affords shelter to some eight or 
nine head of stock ; and a big heap 
of straw provides a warm bed to a 
large number of hogs, which literal- 
ly bury themselves therein. On the 
south side of the stable various 
bits of machinery may be seen 
peepihg out of the snow—such as 
the handles of a plough, the seat 
of a hay-rake, &c. Here and there 
are great banks of snow caused b 
the wind blowingbetween the build- 
ings : these drifts are sometimes as 
deep as ten and fifteen feet. But 
what are those curiously regular 
- mounds all round the foundations 
of the’ house? They are caused by 
stable-manure being heaped to the 
height of two and a half feet, and 
several feet in width, in order to 
keep the -wind from penetrating 
under the house. This, when cov- 
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ered with snow, produces the effect 
of an artificial snow-drift. Every- 
thing outside bears evidence that 
the 20° below zero which has been 
the average temperature for the 
last month has not been without 
effect.. From the windows, which 
are coated so thickly as to obscure 
any outlook,except in small patches 
specially cleared, down to the hard 
slippery rope for lowering buckets 
to the well, everything testifies to 
the intensity of the cold. Indoors 
the farmer and his sons, if old 
enough, are pulling on big “gum” 
(rubber) boots or “felt socks” (a 
sort of knee-boot made of thic 
list), wearing in addition to the 
latter a pair of “snow-shoes”(rather 
like our goloshes).’ Thus equipped, 
they sally forth to do the evening 
“chaws ”—or, in other words, to 
feed the live stock for the night, 
Indian corn forming the substance 
of their food. In the house the 
wife is preparing salt pork, fried 

otatoes, and pancakes, for supper. 
She is cooking at a large stove in a 
room about 15 feet by 12 feet. This, 
the pr'DpiE room in the house, is 
a plain whitewashed apartment, 
which, besides the stove,has merely 
a cupboard, table, and a few chairs 
and shelves. Off this is a smaller 
room, used as a bedroom by the 
man and wife, and warmed by the 
connecting door being left open. 
So much for the ground, floor. 
Above there is one attic room, 
whose sloping walls are partly 
formed by the roof. ‘This is the 
children’s bedroom, In one corner 
the stove-pipe is carried up from 
below, and the room is tolerably 
warm, 

Storms known as “blizzards ” 
occur now and again during the 
winter. They are the effect of a. 





: These are totally different from the Canadian and Indian snow-shoes, although 
known by the same name. We recently sawsome in the window of a shop near 
Victoria Station, but these were erroneously described as warm winter moccasins_ 
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very heavy fall of extremely fine 
snow, in conjunction with a terriffic 
wind. The result can be. easier 
imagined than described. Any 
bry absence from the house 
uring one of these charming vis- 
itations is not only disagreeable in 
the extreme, with a biting wind 
penetrating to the very bones, and 
a blinding snow dashing over the 
face, but 1s even a jeopardy to life 
itself. In fact there are several 
authentic stories of persons perish- 
ing within a few yards of their 
house, overcome with cold and 
fatigue, and apparently in ignor- 
ance of their nearness to home. 
Spring puts in appearance about 
the beginning of April, and with it 
th'e farmer commences active oper- 
ations for the year. If he has a 
good strong son, of sixteen or up- 
wards, he will require no regular 
hired help, with the exception of 
perhaps a man for a month, to 
assist in haymaking and harvest- 
ing. The father and son will each 
work a team of two horses,—and 
in that light soil two horses can 
plough,roughly speaking, two acres 
a-day. Thus, with a couple of 
loughs working,and four acres be- 
ing turned over every day,not much 
more than from two to three weeks 
is required to get over the sixty or 
seventy acres of “spring plough- 
ing.” This is generally the land 
on which the Indian corn of the 
previous year has been grown. A 
similar-sized piece of wheat or other 
“small grain ” stubble is ploughed 
immediately after harvest, and left 
covered in snow all winter. It is 
thus the farmer, whose holding, in 
nine cases out of ten, does not ex- 
ceed 160 acres, divides his plough- 
ed land. These portions, together 
with a little surplus land for pas- 
ture, make up the usual amount. 
This, then, is the ideal farming. 
“What's in a name?” A great 
deal, forsooth, and more than there 


is frequently supposed to be. Had = 
these advertisers spoken of peasant — 


proprietors and peasant holdings, 
not one-tenth of the young fellows 


who either are at this moment or : 


have been in the Western States, 
would ever have gone. And this 


description of farming is unques-_ 


tionably no more than a system of 
peasant holdings. 

The class of men working these 
farms corresponds merely to the 
English agricultural: labourer liv- 
ing in his wayside cottage, and 


being paid so much a-week. Their 


farms are taken on an agreement 
that they must give up a consider- 
able share of the crops in lieu of 
cash rent. They are an industrious, 
hard-working class, who make a 
fair living and a little money, but 
have little chance to become rich 
men. For in proportion as the 
working of a Savin is easy, the 
profits are equally small. And in 
such a large country, with such a 
small population in proportion, the 
prices of all agricultural produce 
are low. The wages that these 
farmers receive is their share of 
the crop—which, after all, is onl 
receiving money in a lump inste 
of in weekly instalments. , 
Under the “Homestead” and 
“Tree Claim” laws, a person can. 
in an unoccupied district, obtain 
160 acres by living a stated num- 
ber of years thereon, and in addi- 
tion to this, another 160 acres by 
lanting some 20 acres with trees, 
hus, in_ well-settled-up parts 
there are instances of day-labourers 
from this country who, by having 
done this ten or twelve years ago, 
find themselves in possession of 
some 300 acres, worth perhaps £3. 
or £4 per acre. But these results 


are nat so easily obtained. Inthe 
first place, the parts where these 
claims can be carried out are nec. — 
essarily wild in the extreme, and — 


an immense amount of hardship 
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must be undergone, and some capi- 
tal expended, to convert 300 acres 
of undulating grass-land into a 
well-tilled farm, with house, build- 
ings, and a 20-acre grove. Then 
if, after all, civilisation should not 
rapidly extend itself into the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but little 
return can be expected ; for, from 
the isolated position of such a 
place, markets are inaccessible, 
and the land of practically no 
value. So the gentle reader must 
not rush to the conclusion that he 
can easily obtain 300 acres, and 
immediately sell it and fill his 
pockets. esides, there are, of 
course, certain qualifications requi- 
site, such as becoming naturalised. 

Doubtless any new country nat- 
urally affords a great field for capi- 
tal and safe speculation. Towns 
and railways are being built, and 
land is consequently becoming 
There- 


every year more valuable. 
fore there are few countries which 
afford such scope to a young man 


with even a small capital. But 
fora lad brought up in ag en 
as (to use the expression of the 
many advertisements) a gentle- 
man’s son, there is no future un- 
less he has some slight capital. 
He might, after his first year, ob- 
tain work on a farm from the be- 
ginning of April to the end of 

ctober at about 20 dollars (4 
guineas) per month. For the re- 
maining months of the year he 
might obtain his board alone on 
a farm, and in return would be 
expected to do the “chaws” dur- 
ing the winter weather. 

Of course there are various ar- 
ticles of winter apparel, such as 
thick gloves, caps, snow-boots, &c., 
which have to be purchased. As 
these are always extremely expen- 
sive and badly made (seldom last- 
ing more than aseason), they would 
always mean a great inroad into 
his wages, the remainder of which 
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could not reasonably be expected 
to do more than cover incidental 
expenses for the year. Thus could 
body and soul be just kept to- 
gether. This, with no ulterior 
prospect, is, after all, but a poor 
return for all the time spent at 
school, and the final outlay of 
£150 premium, 

It is a common expression that 
a dollar in the States goes no 
further than a shilling in England. 
Now, although agricultural prices 
are very low, yet this remark is 
not far from the. truth as regards 
nearly every species of manufac- 
tured commodity, or, in other 
words, nearly every requisite of 
an educated person. 

The States are all portioned out 
by Government surveyors into por- 
tions of a mile square, known as 
“sections.” Each section is, as 
a rule, divided into four farms, 
and it is thus that a sort of “ reg- 
ulation” size of 160 acres has be- 
come one of the features of the 
country,—at least, of that portion 
at present described—viz., northern 
and western Iowa, southern Min- 
nesota, and the eastern portions of 
Dakota and Nebraska. 

In these places the only | 
roads are the “section nae 
therefore the roads cross at right 
angles, and at regular distances of 
one mile. The summer heat is not 
at all in proportion to the severity 
of the winter, although an occa- 
sional day of 90° in the shade may 
occur, Except along the river- 
is devoid of 
natural timber, and is on the whole 
flat, although there is enough un- 
dulation to make a pretty effect 
in a woody country. No wayside 
cottages or villages exist. ere 
are small straggling towns, sur- 
rounded on all sides by from ten 
to twenty miles of country, under 
the occupation of the farmers al- 
ready mentioned, and any attempt 
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at a larger scale of farming is quite 
the exception, whilst a stock 
“ranch” in its true meaning is 
unknown. 

If the reader has ever been in a 
country where the climate compels 
him to stop indoors day after day, 
or at least only to go out for ashort 
time well wrapped up in furs, he 
will have some idea of the dreadful 
monotony of a Western winter. A 
visit to town after a week of this 
is regarded by the farmer as a 
veritable oasis in the desert. His 
sleighS are got ready, and with 
plenty of loose hay in the bottom 
of the waggon he starts off, and 
may often think himself lucky if he 
reaches the town without one or 
two spills. Once arrived, he is so 
cold that a glass of something hot 
in the nearest saloon is practically 
indispensable. Having done his 
shopping, he is about to return, 
when a snowstorm comes on sud- 
denly, and he knows he is let in 
for a night in town. Is it impos- 
sible to imagine the result in 
a neighbourhood of young, hot- 
head oo mremeol Being ut- 
terly sick of the monotony of the 
snowed-up prairies, and glad to be 
once more in the congenial society 
of fellow-countrymen, they deter- 
mine to make a night of it, and 
have a “real good time.” The 
proceedings are not wholly unlike 
a breaking-up supper at school, or 
a farewell wine at the “’varsity,” 
only with this difference that the 
gambling-table and the “cooler” 
take no part in those typical’ fes- 
tivities. The “cooler” is the local 
“lock-up”—a kind of caged den 
into which young gentlemen play- 
ing football with an empty pickle- 


jar at 1 am. are liable to be 
placed. One young Englishman, 
who started farming some years 
ago, still forms a topic of conver- 
sation by having amused himself 
on one oceasion by playing a num- 
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ber of games at billiards with the 
saloon-keeper for an equivalent 
number of bottles of champagne, 
He has since withdrawn from 
farming and thinks the country 
“beastly,” and impossible to “get 
on ” in. 

It is a commonly recognised fact 
that at our English universities a 
great deal goes on in the way of 
“spreeing,” of which parents, in 
spite of their living in England at 
the self-same moment are compara- 
tively ignorant. Is it, then, so very 
astonishing that young men, when ~ 
at the safe distance of five thou- — 
sand miles from home should break — 
loose, as it were, and try to shake 
off the depressing monotony of their — 
life, even when the only means for 
so doing consist in low dissipation? — 
This same monotony causes some 
men to become hard drinkers ; and 
if the death registers of that part 
of America were searched, several 
Englishmen’s names would appear 
as dying of an unhappy disease, not 
unfrequently signified by two let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

Further back the special facili- 
ties for speculation are spoken of, 
and may be illustrated by a case 
of a farm bought, at the instiga- 
tion of a well-known firm of land- 
agents, for a fellow who was going 
through his premium year. By the 
end of that time two things had 
occurred. Firstly, the “ ig 
(contraction of the word pupil) did 
not fancy farming, and returned 
to England. Secondly, the land, 
which had cost only ten dollars 
acre, realized exactly double that 
sum throughout. owever, this 
result had not in any measure 
been produced by the agricultural 
training of the “pup,” while the 
£150 spent on his premium was 
merely an unnecessary deduction 
from the profits of the land specu- 
lation. 

The statement that there are n@ 
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villages’ may require a little ex- 

ves ore There are many small 
towns consisting of only a score 
or so of wooden stores, &c.; but 
these, unlike an English village, 
which is a collection of the small 
dwellings of agricultural labourers, 
are merely a collection of stores, 
saloons, and grain “ elevators ” 
(warehouses), or, in other words, 
a place.of business (not of resi- 
dence) for the labouring classes. 
These little towns, again, form a 
field for safe speculation. A man 
may break hjs capital up into sums 
only large enough to buy one or 
two town lotsina great number 
of such places. Several of them 
are sure to increase in size most 
considerably, and the remainder 
being absolutely necessary to their 
surrounding neighbourhoods, . will 
certainly not diminish ; thus will 
the money so invested increase 
also. 

The American farmers’ menu 
forms a striking contrast to that 
of our beef-eating Englishmen. 
Butcher’s meat is the last thing 
they think of bu ing, the great 
idea being that the farm should 
produce its own food. An abun- 
dance of flour is easily obtained 
from the wheat grown on the 
lace, while eggs and cream and 
batter help to make up an almost 
vegetarian diet. Salt pork in small 
chunks is generally placed on the 
table, but this is looked on chiefly 
as a relish, except in winter, when 
eggs are scarce, and more pork con- 
sequently eaten’ The one piece 
of extravagance is committed at 
threshing-time, when meat is usu- 
ally provided for the extra hands 
then employed. Asa striking proof 
of the expense of a meat diet, an 
American will tell you that z 
threshing-time it always costs him 
at least a dollar anda a-day in 
butcher’s meat in order to satisfy 


‘some dozen hungry men. 
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Our public school curriculum is 
doubtless very good : still, if one of 
its results is to be merely the pro- 
duction, of so many additional pea- 
sants for the United States, some 
changes might surely be made witit 
advantage. An “outdoor” class; 
equipped with spades and picks,~ 
mightrepair theneighbouring roads - 
a ditches, or what not. This 
would surely be less inconsistent - 
with the future requirements of a - 

easant than even a tolerable pro: 
ficiency in the classics and mathe: 
matics ; and must, at least, haye ~ 
the advantage of conducing more> 
to muscular development. 

It requires a subtle mind to dis-~ 
cover why the flinging of manure ~ 
is a more aristocratic pursuit than 
the papering of a room, or the sell- - 
ing of goods from behind a counter. ~ 
Yet among the many pn le in‘ 
this country who scout the ide f 
their sons being engaged in tradéy 
none seem to regard the dirtiest 
manual work, when performed on 
an American “farm,” as being in 
the least degree ¢: dig. This 
is all the more curious, as in the 
States the farming community iw 
considered in every respect. te be: 
the lowest grade in the social scale. 
The small “ store-keeper ” (trades— 
man), his “ clerks” (counter-jump-- 
ers), the saloon-keeper, and even 
the artisans of all a whether 
paper hangers, painters, or what: 
not, are all looked upon by the 
community at large as occupyin 
a much better position in the worl 


than the farmer. Why ? For this 


reason, that the business man in 
town requires not only a fair educa- 
tion, but also a fair amount of capi- 
tal, before he can start his store ; 
the artisan likewise requires educa- 
tion (i, ¢., his apprenticeship), in 
order that he may me a skilled 
workman ; whereas the farmer re- 
quires no literary or scientific edu- 
cation, as his work is merely un- 
3E 
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skilled labour, and his capital is, 
as a rule, only nominal. 

Of course the farmer must be a 
fairly intelligent man, but all his 
requisite education consists of the 
daily experience of aman brought 
up from childhood on one of these 
farms. No apprenticeship is needed 
in order to teach a man the correct 
method of feeding pigs. There- 
fore, without going farther into 


this question, we can surely under- 


stand that the work of these men 
is merely unskilled labor. As 
regards capital, an instance that 
recently occurred serves to give 
the reader an idea of the manner 
in which these people commence 
farming. 

A farmer’s son falls in love with 
and marries a farmer’s daughter. 
The nts in each case are old 
people, who, by dint of a life of 
very hard work and carefulness, 
have at last become free from all 
mortgages, &c., and are happy and 
<contented. Each of the newly 
married pair is given a horse as 
perhaps their life portion. The 
team thus obtained is immediately 
mortgaged, and some cattle and 
-hogs purchased. A few farm im- 
‘plements are then bought “on 
time,” the future crop being a 
security. Thus our young people 
‘start on perhaps not more than 
forty acres, the man doing every- 
‘thing outside, and his wife doing 
call indoor work. The first house 
as sometimes only a “dug out” 
half underground with pa, poe A 

So not only does the farmer be- 
gin on nothing, but worse than 
nothing—mortgages and _ debt. 
Such is the class which English 

arents deem the appropriate one 
or their sons to join. 

Many young Englishmen, fresh 
from school or university,and some 
even who have already tried the 
army as a profession, and come to 
a “smash up,” go out to the States 
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with a capital in many cases ¢ 

£2000 or £3000. Although al 
mostignorant of the ins outs 
of country life, and so uninitiated 
into the mysteries of farming as to 
be unable to distinguish between 

crop of growing oats or wheat, yet 
about 75 per cent of them rush 
headlong into farming. 

the natural result ? Bein 


What is 
in this — 


new sphere of life as helpless as — 


children, they have to pay through ~ 


the nose for everythin 


é. In every | 
bargain they are wofuily beaten — 
Their ideas 


by the astute natives. 


Ri 


Ww 


of life are so inconsistent with 
those of the Yankee farmer, that — 


they consequently launch into all 
manner of expenses wholly incom- — 


mensurate with the profits obtain- 
able from their farms. They 


new harness, implements, &c., and 


first 

improve and enlarge the house and 

-the buildings, te a large stock of — 
e 


try to impart to their houses the 


ship-shape appearance of a prosper- 


ous ~— farm. One man wish- 


ing to 
and thinking that after buying the 
paper he would have little more 


ave some rooms papered, — 


expense, forms rather a striking — 


instance. He now tells the story 


of how a couple of house-decorators ~ 


came from town, and after paper- — 


ing his rooms, which took only two 


days, sent him a bill of 30 dollars. 
his esthetic young man, whose — 


eye recoiled from whitewashed 


walls, will have to work very hard — 
on his farm to obtain such a rate — 
Two or three — 


of remuneration. 


years of farming is. generally” 


enough to disgust these men wi 


an occupation for which they aré — 


so radically unfit. The increase 


in the value of land sometimes ms 
compensates them for money sunk; 


but, as a rule, they consider them- 
selves very lucky if they have not 
a considerable deficit as a sole re 


sult of their agricultural“opening. 


Any American with the same 
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capital and education, even in 
his wildest flights of imagination 
would never entertain any idea 
of farming. He might doubtless 
buy land as a speculation, and if 


. his land was “ broken” (“ break- 


ing” is the first ploughing of prairie 
soil), he would have renters on it ; 
but that is the limit to which his 
farming would extend. Juvenile 
Jonathan, unlike young John Bull, 
would be brought up with 
business habits and disposition. 
With any approach to the same 
capital, he would start a “store” 
ina small town: by attending to 
business he would own, after some 
years, the largest store in that 
town, and in time would possess 
a flourishing business in one of the 
largest towns in his State. 

he — benefit obtained for 
a young Englishman who learns 
farming in America by the premi- 
um system, is the qualification to 


rform ordin unskilled agri- 
caleeeal ream A a onssinsalie 
of some seventy-five cents (three 
shillings) 2° day. Still, the occu- 

tion of such a person can be 

escribed by the mystic word 
farming, which may mean that he 
owns a farm, and sounds quite 
orthodox. 

If, instead of becoming a day- 
labourer, he were. qualified to & 
a mechanic, house-decbrator, &c., 
his pay would be from two and a 
half to four dollars per day,or about 
five times as much as that of a | 
farm hand. However, the name 
of an artisan’s trade would always 
stick in the throat of English con- 
pepe wa per pe ro between 
the mutual prospects of these posi- 
tions onl be an insult to the 
readers’ intelligence, so we must 
leave the problem to the solution 
of such of them as are parents and 
guardians. 
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CHAPTER IL.—THE TWO REAPERS. 


‘* Es ist ein Schnitter der heisst Tod 
Hat Gewalt vom hichsten Gott 
Heut wetzt er das Messer 
Es schneid 't schon viel besser 
Bald wird er drein schneiden 


Wir miissen es 


leiden 
Hiite dich, schon * 8 Bliimelein ! 


Hiite dich ! 


Bal was harvest-time, and the 
rs were busy at work in the 
fiel 8 cutting and binding together 
into sheaves the golden corn-ears ; 
carts drawn by oxen or horses 
were plying unceasingly to and 
fro, conve the grain to the 
stackyard b ehind the great house. 
Never before, since the oldest 
inhabitants of the village remem- 
bered, had the promise of the har- 
vest been 80 rich, never had the 
corn-ears grown so equal and so 
straight, standing one near the 
other in close ranks like well- 
drilled soldiers. No gaps to be 
seen anywhere, no deserters from 
this army ; for this year no un- 
timely hailstorms had stepped in to 
beat down their forces, no vicious 
rains to foster canker and mildew : 
each single ear stood perfect and 
intact, ready to burst and let fall 
the treasure it contained in a gol- 
den rain. 

Men and women, old and young, 
had turned out alike to hasten 
the garnering of the wheat ; but 
there was no sound of mirth or 

iety heard in the fields. Silent- 
* and rage 4 the reapers plied 
their work, only pausing now and 
then to si emselves with the 
cross, as the renewed tolling of a 
bell reached their ears. 

The harvest-time is for the 
Polish peasant girls what the Car- 
nival season is for city damsels. 
Their smartest neckerchiefs, their 
brightest ribbons, are donned on 


—Old Church Chant. 


these occasions, with here and 
there an autumn marigold or aster 
stuck in the carefully braided 
plaits ; and thus adorned, in han¢ 
the sickle which takes the place ¢ 

a fan, the Polish lass issues forth 
arrayed for conquest. 

The corn-field offers man 


portunities for rural flirtations: _ 

the rustic swain can often melt 

a fair one’s heart by sharing he 
me 


seek ; a draught of fresh w 
offered to parched lips earns 


ful smiles ; and while bendin to | 


gether over an obstreperous 
which cannot be fastened wit. 


assistance, many a bond for life is 
tied as well. £4 
In autumn, when the garners are 


full, and the work is over, it is nO — 
imprudence to take a wife, least 


of all on such a year as this when — 


there is bread in plenty to spare 
and th us it comes that the autu 
time is a harvest-time as well f 


the village priest, who has pat 


to do in forging the links 


are to bind together for better or ve 


worse many more or less loving 
couples. 
es, there would be bread i 

plenty this year, there was m 
oubt at all about that. But o 
what use is bread if you are 
sure to be there to eat it? Viev 
from the churchyard, overflow ing 
garners seem wonderfully uninter 
esting ; and loaves of bread, ¢ 

the largest and the whitest, 
little appetite among the dead. | a 
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For another reaper was at work 
in this goodly harvest season, and 
the name of this reaper was Death. 

That foul spectre called cholera 
had been creeping about the coun- 
try, making havoc in castle and 
cottage, till it had reached the 
village of Rudniki; and once ar- 
rived here, it was in no hurry 
to leave the placé, for this village 
and its surroundings seemed to 

lease this foul spectre exceed- 
ingly well. It settled itself down 
here in quite a leisurely fashion, 
and made itself entirely at home 
in this village; for Rudniki was a 
large and well-populated village, 
and there was plenty of work to 
be done here—a goodly harvest to 
be reaped of swarthy men and 
comely women, of curly-haired 
children and smiling babes. 

Every day the bell tolled for 
some new victim; strong men were 
stricken down in the midst of their 
work; mothers saw their little ones 
torn from their very arms: there 
was weeping and desolation every- 
where. 

A Lerpceetion had lately been 
issued ordering that each corpse 
should be removed from the dwell- 
ing-house within a few hours of 
the decease, and this under pain 
of heavy fine. To comply with this 
injunction, a temporary shed had 
been erected on a piece of waste 
land outside the village, and hither 
the dead were carried to await their 
burial. As this extempore dead- 
house stood alone, adjoining the 
corn-fields, it was in full sight of 
the working peasants, and the toll- 
ing bell which ushered in every 
fresh arrival grated harshly on 


- their ears. Small wonder then if 


among the reapers there was no 
merriment and no singing, no joy- 
ous harvest-songs to be heard this 
year, no tender dramas played 
among the sheltering corn-sheaves. 

The lady of the great house, 
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Madame Wolska, who owned the 
village and all the land about 
there, had ordered that the 

of the cutters should be raised five 
kreuzers a head, besides directing 
that a glassful of spirits should be 
served out to each one twice durin 
the day’s work; but even this di 
not avail to dispel the general 

loom. 

It was with a gloomy brow that 
old Michael, the overseer, counted 
over the ricks by cutting notch 
after notch on a hazel twig, the 
usual fashion of reckoning in those 
parts; even young Danelo, the 
wildest as well as the handsomest 
lad in the village, subdued by 
the general melancholy, never ap- 

roached the girls or attempted a 
jest; he seemed even to have for- 
gotten how to whistle. 

Whence had sprung up this foul 
spectre, which had turned all their 
songs to weeping, all their joy to 
woe? Wise people shook their 
heads, and doctors talked of marsh 
effluvia and miasma from the lake, 
partly dried up from the excess 
of the heat; but the peasants 
knew better, and said that the 
Almighty God had sent it as a 
punishment to the inhabitants, 
who had tasted of the fruits of 
the field before they had been blest 
in church. Several could attest 
to having seen the godless youn 
Danelo with his pockets full o 
green apples long before the Feast 
of the Assumption, after. which 
day only, as every orthodox Chris- 
tian knows, it is allowable to taste 
of apples and pears. 

Up aoe on the verandah of the 
great house sat Madame Wolska 
herself, reclining in an easy-chair, 
with a book ‘in her hand, and her 
work-basket beside her. She was 
reading, but occasionally casting a 
glance at the scene below. | 

The house, a large and roomy 
one-storyed building, constructed 
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in the style of most Polish country 
houses, stood on a slightly rising 
sere half-way between the vil- 
age below and the beech-forest 
above. 

Despite the stifling heat of the 
August afternoon, Madame Wolska 
was attired in heavy robes of some 
black woollen stuff. She was both 
young and handsome, her skin of 
a mi whiteness, her hair of a 
glossy brown, her eyes blue and 
placid, the mouth calm and self- 
reliant, the figure full and round, 
—these were the charms which 
four years previously had kindled 
the passion of Stefan Wolski, a 
man of no particular family, but 
who late in life had achieved a 
gigantic fortune by the opportune 

iscovery of some naphtha-springs. 
Sophie Bienkowska had been a 
penniless orphan, and from seven-° 
teen to twenty-two she had toiled 
as a governess, eating the bread of 
servitude, which to her was some- 
times very bitter; so that when the 
rich Wolski had asked her to share 
his wealth, she had accepted him 
unhesitatingly, without caring to 
ask any superfluous questions of 
her heart. Stefan Wolski had been 
a vulgar and purse-proud man, 
whose to women’s hearts 
must infallibly have been barred 
by his large red nose, had he not 
possessed a golden key,which opens 
this like other doors; and though 
her accession to fortune was en- 
vied by many, Sophie did not find 
her lot as his wife to be altogether 
a bed of roses. The position of 
sick nurse and general s -dou- 
leur to a querulous and disagree- 
able old man is hardly to be taxed 
higher than that of a paid gover- 
ness. However, luckily for her, this 
second martyrdom was but of short 
duration. Her naturally sweet tem- 
per and a certain stolidity of nature 

elped her to endure her fate dur- 
ing something more than three 
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ears, and then she reaped the 

enefit of her prudence and 
tience, for the obnoxious Wolski 
died; and, more to spite some dis- 
tant relations than out of any par- 
ticular attachment for Sophie, he 
left the whole of his very consider- 
able fortune at her unlimited dis- 
posal, Thus it came about that 
the former penniless orphan, hard- 
worked governess, and tormented 
wife, found herself at twenty-six an 
unfettered widow and the richest 
proprietress in the neighborhood. 

at was why this stifling August 
afternoon still found Sophie Wol- 
ska uncompromisingly attired in 
heavy mourning robes of crape and 
cashmere. 

It was now more than a year 
since the unprepossessing Wolski 
had been laid to rest, therefore the 

oung widow might well have al- 
owed herself some slight modifi- 
cation of her weeds. A year is 
a very long time to mourn fora 
disagreeable man, avaricious and 
querulous, and old enough to have 
been one’s grandfather. Buta year 
is a very short time indeed to 
honour the donor of those broad 
lands and heavy money-bags; more 
than a year must be due to the 
memory of the magician who had 
transformed the penniless girl into 
the richest woman in the country. 

And so thought Sophie Wolska, 
who had always had a great regard 
for the proprieties of life, as well 
as an endless fund of waitin 
patience. Not one whit woul 
she lighten her mourning—not one 
visit would she receive until the 
correct time since her bereavement 
was elapsed. Suitors in plenty 
would fain have come buzzing 
about the place; but none of them 
had as much as been admitted to 
her presence. Even now, when 
the raging cholera in the — 
borhood would have furnished the 
most reasonable excuse for a jour- 
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ney of “pleasure or a trip to a 
watering place, she had had no 
thought of leaving Rudniki. Ma- 
dame Wolska relied implicitly on 
her excellent constitution and her 
rational mode of life for keeping 
off this illness, which she did not 
fear. Besides, she had no wish to 
show herself in public until she 
had doffed her weeds, and earned 
the right to we After- 
wards she. would have plenty of 
time to amuse herself and see the 
world, and possibly make another 
marriage more to her liking. She 
was in no hurry, and never acted 
on impulse—the sort of woman 
who rarely makes a mistake in 
life. For the present time the 
mere consciousness of possession 
was still enough for her,—it was 
sufficient enjoyment to sit on her 
verandah, gazing on the landscape 
around her, as she was now doin 
at that moment, -and to be able to 
repeat to herself, “That is my vil- 
lage; those are my woods, my 
fields, my peasants.” 

And just at that moment she 
was informed that one of her 
peasants was waiting outside and 
wished to speak to her. 

This message was delivered by a 
tall handsome girl, with coal-black 
eyes and heavy plaits of dark hair, 
who, though but a peasant herself, 
as her bare feet and coloured apron 
testified, had been lately promoted 
to the post of special handmaiden 
I cannot say lady’s-maid) to Ma- 
ame Wolska. he staff of ser- 
vants had not been properly re- 
organized since old Wolski’s death; 
-and the footman had left at the 
first alarm of cholera. Madame 
Wolska required but little personal 
attendance, and had never had a 
lady’s-maid in her life. She liked 
this girl, and was content with her 
services for the present. 

“Who is it, Magda ?” 
“It is Master Filip and his 
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wife,” answered Magda, deferen- 
tially ; for Filip was well known to 
be the best and wisest man in the 
village ; and though only a peasant 
like herself, it seamen th natural 
to Magda to call him Master Filip 
than by his name alone. 

“Very well, show them in here; ” 
and a minute later the couple were 
ushered on to the verandah. 

Filip Buska might have been 
called a good-looking man, had not 
an expression of un aprenees 
severity, almost amounting to - 
ness, marked his features. ‘Tall 
and muscular, he appeared a little 
over forty, though in reality he 
had not yet reached that age. 
His hair was dark, his eyebrows 
thick and bushy; his sunburnt 
face, strongly marked by lines of | 
care, had a weather-beaten look. 
His coarse linen shirt-sleeves, rolled 
up above the elbow, showed well- 
browned arms, and he held a saw 
in his hand. 

Very hard-working and self-reli- 
ant, Filip Buska was justly con- 
sidered the first man in the village. 
No one had ever seen him go near 
the public-house, nor as much as 
treat himself to a pipe of tobacco. 
For him life was all work and no 
pe . From a ragged gyms he 

“8 raised himself to his present 
comparatively comfortable posi- 
tion, possessing his two horses, 
his cart in summer, and sl in 
winter ; his pig, his fowls, and his 
bee-hives. His hut was the best 
thatched hut, and his garden the 
best kept garden in the village. 

Though scrupulously honest, he 
had a keen eye for business, and 
no one knew better how to drive 
a close bargain ; not even a Jew 
was ever able to boast that he had 

ot the better of Filip Buska. 

ing handy and inventive, he 
was ever on the alert to \increase 
his savings by turning his hand to 
odd jobs of all kinds, according to 
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the necessities that sprang up in 
the place. He repaired the neigh- 
bours’ carts and ploughshares, 
could mend a window or a pair of 
boots, and had lately invented a 
totally new sort of wooden bolt 
for securing barns and lofts. 
When the cholera had appeared 
at Rudniki he had promptly stepped 
in as an extempore coffin-maker, 
and had been driving a brisk and 
remunerative trade in that line 
for the last several weeks. Hith- 
erto the inhabitants of Rudniki 
had fetched their coffins from the 
nearest town, several hours off, so 
the necessity of a coffin maker had 
not been felt; and the coffins at 
Brodek were more elegantly fash- 
ioned than those which Filip turn- 
ed out. But now, in this season 
of Death, no one was inclined to 
be fastidious about the precise 
shade or shape of their coffin, and 
speed was the most important con- 
sideration ; besides, every horse in 
the — was taken up bringing in 
the harvest, and no one had a cart 
to spare to send to the town. 
ilip Buska’s wife was a plain- 
faced woman, some years younger 
than himself. He had married 
her only about ten years previous- 
ly, having, cont to the habit of 
the country, waited until he should 
have secured a comfortable inde- 
pendence before burdening himself 
with a family. He had chosen his 
wife solely for her industrious and 
hard-working qualities, though she 
had brought him no portion ; hav- 
ing justly calculated that a woman 
who is able and willing to work is 
a better bargain in the end than a 
light-headed girl, who would, in a 
couple of years, waste more than she 
had brought to her husband’s house. 
Their union was a model one, 
and often held up by the village 
priest as an example to the other 
villagers. They had had several 
children, but most of them had 
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died young, and at the time t 
story opens, they had but two 
maining, a boy and a girl, who 
were twins, and three years old. — 
After the couple had duly 


saluted the lady, according to  — 
—— etiquette, by pressing de- 


erential kisses upon 


and elbows, the husband began— 


er shoulder _ 


“Tt is about some wood, noble 
Pani, that I have made bold to ~ 


come up here. Three new coffins 
have been ordered for to-morrow 
afternoon, and I can procure no 


more boards in the village to 
I have just come — 


finish them. 
back from the saw-mill down the 
valley, but they cannot let me 
have the planks till the next day; 
and the Jew asks an impertinent 


price for them besides,” he mut-— 


tered in a lower tone. 

“T would gladly help you, but 
I do not know whethas we have 
any boards to spare,” answered 
Sophie, gently. 


“You know the | 
wood will not be brought from ~ 


- 


nail ae ay ee 
Rae there 2 Wee 


“EM ah 


the forest till next month, when | 


the harvest is over. : 
are a few old boards lying in the 


I think there a 


stackyard ; you are welcome to 


take those.” 


said Filip, without any partic 


“Thank you, gracious lady, a 
had 


gratitude in his voice, for he 


already marked those boards, as 2 
he came in, and measured them — 


with his eye in 
you; those boar 


s you speak of 


— g—“ thank : 


would just about suffice for the is 
coffins without the lids, but Ido 
not know where to take the covers 


from. 
by noon to-morrow, and one is for 
@ full grown man too.” 

“I am afraid I can think of 
nothing else,” began Madame 
Wolska, regretfully ; while Filip, 
through the open glass doors, was 
eyeing the various articles of fur 
niture, dimly seen in the drawing- 
room within, as though speculating ~ 


A 
re 


I must have them ready Ra 
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on the possibility of turning a 
mahogany table into a coffin, or 
laying a dead man to rest within 
a grand pianoforte. 

“Tf you please, gracious Pani,” 
now put in Magda, who had re- 
mained standing on the verandah 
steps, “there are several large 

acking-cases in the store-room. 

e one which held last year’s 
apples is nearly empty, perhaps 
it might do.” 

Filip Buska now turned for the 
first time and looked at Magda. 
It was not his habit to look at 
women unless there happened to 
be any particular reason for so 
doing; and as he now looked at 
Magda, it was not to take notice 
of her brilliant eyes and glowing 
colour, but merely to say to him- 
self, “That is an intelligent lass to 
have thought of the packing-case 
with the apples.” 

“Yes, to be sure! The pack- 
ing-cases in the store-room,” said 
Madame Wolska, in a tone of re- 
lief. “Tell the housekeeper—but 
no, I will go myself ;” and she rose 
from her seat. 

Sophie Wolska had not. yet ac- 
uired the fine lady-habit of, ce- 
ully doing nothing. She Nal tess 

accustomed to work all her life, 
and could not so quickly get out 
of the groove. Passing through 
the large and rather inadequately 
furnished drawing-room, whose 
bare white walls were adorned 
only by two gilt-framed mirrors, 
and one staring portrait of a sour- 
faced old man in a black coat and 
gold watch-chain, she took a heavy 
unch of keys from the writings 
table, and proceeded to the store- 
room, followed by Magda and the 
peasant couple. 

It was a arge and roomy store- 
room, in which Sophie Wolska 
took a special pride, and delight- 
ed in visiting every day. ell- 


cured hams and tongues were sus- 


mded from the rafters above ; 
arrels of flour, rice, and other 
grains stood ready for use ; glass 
jars, containing tempting - looking 
ome-made jams and compotes, 
stood ranged in neat rows upon 
the wooden shelves, each glass 
neatly ticketed and inscri in 
Madame Wolska’s own handwrit- 
ing —that elegant handwriting 
which but a few years she 
had so wearily struggled to impart 
to dull-headed and clumsy-fingered 
upils. 
. uge canisters of tea, coffee, 
and sugar stood on the tables ; par- 
cels of dates, almonds, raisins, and 
many other dainties were hidden 
away in the drawers of the presses. 
The open windows, admitting a 
free current of air, were carefully 
guarded from intruding insects b 
a close wire netting, against whi 
myriads of flies beat and bruised 
themselves in helpless fury at not 
being able to reach those delicacies 
thus tantalisingly displayed before 
their eyes. The angry hum of the 
baffled insects revibrated through- 
out the room. 

“There are two cases,” said 
Madame Wolska, pointing to one 
containing cooking we and an- 
other dried peas. ‘“ You can have 
whichever suits you best.” 

“Thank you, noble lady,” said 
Filip, and he knelt down briskl 
on the sanded brick floor, an 
took out his foot-rule. His wife 
stood leaning against a flour-barrel, 
and watched him with weary eyes. 

After a hasty measurement, and 
a short mental calculation, Filip 
decided in favour of the apples. 
“If your worship would kindly 
direct the case to be emptied, the 
wife will come and fetch it in the 
morning, To-day we can only 
carry the boards from the stack- 
ak and I shall be busy with my 
work all the forenoon.” 

“Very well,” said Madame 
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Wolska, and then they took their 
leave, Sophie remarking at part- 
ing, “ What ails your wife, Filip?” 
for she was looking pale, and had 
not spoken a word the whole 
time. 

“Only the heat, gracious lady,” 
said Filip“ only the heat, and 
maybe she is a bit tired with the 
work, for she is a.rare good one 
for helping me ; she is of more use 
to me than two lads, and as strong 
as a man almost.” 

Sophie Wolska returned to the 
verandah after the peasants had 
left her, and finished the chapter 
of the novel she had been reading ; 
then when it became too dark tp 
read, she took up her knitting and 
worked away till the lights were 
brought and tea was ready, lettin 
her thoughts travel backwards ri 
forwards over many things the 
while. She passed over her ward- 
robe in mental review, and de- 
cided that she would require noth- 
ing new till next spring. “ My old 
black cashmere futro (fur cloak) 
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as iy 


will do quite well for here in the if a4 


country,” she said. “Only new 
lining for the pockets and collar 
will 3 necessary.” Then she reck- 
oned up how many ‘pots of jam 
she would still require to make, 
“Tt would be wiser to preserve all 
the melons,” she thought, “and 
not eat any of them fresh this 
year ; they were apt to disagree in 
time of cholera.” Then taking a 
range into the more remote future, 


she speculated a little, upon what 
sort of dresses she would have next __ 


year, and what sort of husband 
she would have some yi The 
little episode about the coffins had 


not left any particularly depressing 


She 


impression upon her mind. 


was not a nervous woman, and 


did not feel shocked at being thus 
rudely brought face to face with 
the vulgar and prosaic machinery 
of death and burial, as by rights a 
fine lady should be. Of course if 
people died they had to be buried, 
and coffins had to be procured 
somehow. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE SECOND PACKING-CASE. 


**T know when one is dead and when one lives: 


She’s dead as 


Next morning early, as Magda 
was standing in the verandah dust- 
ing the benches and preparing the 
breakfast-table, she looked down 
the road that led to the village 
and saw a figure coming slowly up 
the hill. 

The day promised again to be 
a glorious harvest-day, one of.the 
days wanted to put the crown to 
the summeér’s work. The little 
lake was unruffied by any breeze, 
but still sent forth a slight mist, 
which the sun was gradually dis- 
persing, but as yet enveloped part 
of the landscape as with a hazy 
veil. Therefore Magda did not at 


—King Lear. 


once distinguish the approaching 
figure. Presently, as it came 
nearer, she recognised it to be 
Filip Buska. This surprised her 
slightly, for surely it had been 


settled the previous evening that 


his wife was to come for the apple- 
case 


house, notin 


“Good morrow to you. So you 
have come yourself?” she said im- 
terrogatively, as he reached the 


as an unusual cir 


cumstance, that although the air 


was still fresh and 


gar 79 and 
he was a strong and 


ealthy man, 


yet the heavy drops of perspiration E 


were standing on his brow. 
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“ Yes ; I have come myself,” he 
answered gloomily, not respondin 
to her morning salutation, an 
wiping his forehead with his sleeve. 

“The case ‘is empty ; I have just 
emptied it. 
take it ?” 

“T wish to see the gracious lady 
for a moment,” answered Filip. 

On the part of any one else it 
would have been an unheard - of 

resumption to request to ree the 
ady of the house at so unseason- 
able an hour ; but Filip was an ex- 
ceptional and privileged person, 
and had, moreover, a certain in- 
born authority in his manner, 
which rarely failed to enforce 
obedience to his wishes, so that 
when he said to Magda, “ I wish to 
speak to your mistress,” she  an- 
swered— 

“T shall go and see whether she 
is awake; perhaps you will sit 
down and rest on this bench mean- 
while.” 

Without thanking her, he sat 
* down, and Magda, cautiously open- 
ing the door of Madame W olska’s 
bedroom, saw that her mistress 
was already attired in dressing- 
gown,and sitting before her mirror. 

“ Yes—the gracious Pani would 
see him presently ; he was to wait 
here,” Magda brought word a few 
minutes later. 

Filip received the message with 
an apathetic stare, and then seemed 
to forget her presence. 

Magda was a lively girl, and 
always inclined for conversation, 
but she felt uncomfortably awed 
in presence of this severe-lookin 
man, and did not venture to as 
him, asshe would much have liked 
to do, whether there was nothin 
new in the village below, an 
whether it were true that old Ka- 
tinka, the priest’s housekeeper, had 
_ been taken ill with the cholera. 

A little later Madame Wolska 
appeared on the verandah, looking 


Will you come and 
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serenely handsome in her loose 
dressing-gown, refreshed by her 
night’s slumber, and with a healthy 
appetite for her breakfast. 

“You have come for the pack- 
ing-case,” she said after a moment, 
seeing that he did not speak. 

“I came,” he said, clearing his 
throat, and speaking as though 
with difficulty—“I came to ask 
the gracious lady whether she 
would let me have the other case 
as well? The other one—the one 
with the peas. I should require 
both cases—the one with the 
apples and the one with the 4 

e repeated all this in a dull 
mechanical manner, speaking slow- 
ly and distinctly, like a lesson 
learnt by rote. 

“If you really require it,” said 
Madame Wolska somewhat re- 
luctantly, beginning to consider 
whether she could without much 
inconvenience put the dried 
into a sack ; but Magda, who was 
quicker of thought, put in— 

“Surely not another coffin? 
Has old Katinka ?” But 
Filip Buska’s face looked so ver 
irresponsive that she did not finis 
-her question. 

“Perhaps I can spare the other 
case,” said Madame Wolska, after 
a pause. “But why have you not 
brought your wife with you ? You 
will not be able to carry both cases 
alone.” 

“ My wife is dead,” said Filip, 
gloomily. “It is for her that I 
require the other case.” 

“ Jesu Maria !” shrieked 

“ Dead !” said Madame W olska. 
“Can it be trae? How? When 
did she die?” 

“ Last night,” said nbn > “After 
we shad left the great house, she 
cooked the — before we lay 
down to rest. e ate boiled po- 
tatoes and bacon, and I never no- 
ticed that she hardly touched her 
plateful, for I was busy working 
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out the measurements of. the coffins 
to be made to-day. Only this 
morning I saw that her plate was 
still full. I slept heavily, for I 
was tired ; but about two o’clock 
I was awakened by the groans 
from her bed. My poor Julka! 
I should hardly have known her 
face,—all blue and drawn on one 
side with the pain. I fetched the 
old midwife, who is known to be 
learned in such matters: she gave 
her warm drinks of the blest herbs, 
and hot cloths with roasted corn 
were laid on her body ; but it was 
all of no use. She passed awa 
before sunrise. My poor Julka!” 
—and two heavy tears rolled down 
his hard furrowed cheeks. 

“Why did you not send for 
me?” cried Sophie Wolska, who 
felt remorseful on thinking of 
her own calm undisturbed night. 
“Perhaps I might have helped you.” 

“Tt was God’s will,” said Filip 
moodily, relapsing into reserve ; 
and as though to ward off any 
further expression of sympathy, 
he added hastily,—“ Now, if the 
poses Pani will permit, I will 
etch the two packing-cases.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said 
Madame Wolska, feeling ashamed 
of her utter helplessness in this 
matter. “Magda shall help you 
to carry them home, and I shall 
give you a packet of tea and some 
camphor drops, in case you feel ill 
yourself or the children.” 

Filip accepted the tea and the 
camphor passively, or rather he 
made no resistance, when they 
were pressed upon him by mistress 
and maid, Together with Magda 
he repaired to the store-room, and 
there they proceeded to empty out 
the dried peas. Magda, kneelin 
on the floor, held open the mout 
of thesack with both hands, while 
Filip, with a large wooden bowl, 
ladled the contents intoit. When 
it was two-thirds empty, he hoisted 
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up the now lightened case on his 

arm, and poured the remaining 
peas in a rustling cascade into the 
coarse linen sack, But his hand 


was shaking like that of a drunk. =~ 


ard, and many of them were spilt 
over the brick floor, and others 
sprang up rudely against Magda’s 
face p Ait reef sharply like tin 
bullets, till her skin tingled wi 
the pain ; but she uttered no sound 
of complaint, and Filip no word of 
apology. He had not even looked 
at her. 

The smaller of the two cases was 
now placed within the other, and 
Filip and Magda together pro- 
sented to carry them down the 
hill. - It was a tolerable load even 
for two persons, and they were 
forced to rest more than once on 
the way ; but no word was spoken 
between them, and they reached ~~ 
the hut in silence. aa 

Filip’s hut was conspicuous for 
neatness, and stood out from the 
other cottages like a mew penny 
among a handful of old coppers. 
Its walls were only of mud, like 
the walls of other huts ; but they 
were dazzling white: the wooden 
paling was carefully planned so as 
to keep out truant swine or fowls 
from making {havoc in the well- 
kept garden, where cabbages and 
carrots, radishes and lettuce, flour- 
ished alongside of brilliant poppy- 
flowers, lilac, red, and pink, now 
rapidly beginning to let fall their 
petals. Three or four bee-hives, 
constructed out of hollowed-out 
tree-trunks, stood against the cot- 
tage wall at one end. As Magda 
entered the wicket-gate of the little 


garden, she became aware of a dis- «| 


agreeable smell which filled the 
air, and made her feel sick and 
faint. Filip perceived it too, and 
hastened his steps. : 
“Tt is that cursed pun which 
I left boiling on the fire. I -sup- 
pose it has run over. I forgot — 


a 
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'. that there was no one left to look 
after it now!” 

This was the colour which Filip 
was in the habit of preparing for 
painting over the coffins—a dull 
unvarnished black, prepared chiefly 
out of ox-gall and tar, after a cheap 
and simple recipe of his own. 
Madga understood now why this 
smell had made her feel so faint, 

\ They put down the cases in the 
penton outside, and entered the 
ut. . 

The pot had indeed boiled over, 
and discharged its contents in a 
sable stream all over the stamped- 
clay floor of the kitchen. The bed 
where poor Julka had breathed her 
last was empty. 

“They have taken her away 
already! My poor Julka!” said 
Filip. 

At this moment Kuba, the boy- 
twin, came running in from the 
garden, roaring lustily : a bee had 
stung him on the arm. His sister 
meanwhile, squatting on the floor 
near the running stream of black 
paint, was seeking to analyse its 
nature and consistency by dipping 
each of her ten fingers in succes- 
sion into the sable liquid, and after 
tasting and finding it unpalatable, 
therewith describing bold lines and 
figures all over her dirty rosy face 
and dimpled bare legs. 

Everything inside the cottage 
bore already the mark of neglect 
and desolation. It was little more 
than three hours since the hard- 
working wife and mother had 
breathed her last, and already her 
absence was so tangibly, so cruelly 
felt. The eg of black earthen- 
ware, which should every morning 
be freshly rinsed out, and put to dry 
in the sun, were standing about 


unwashed on the shelves, the milk in 


within them already turning sour, 
and attracting numerous swarms 
of flies, A dish of cold potatoes 
_ Was standing in the window. 
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“My poor Julka!” cried Fili 
again, and he sank down on: his 
knees near the empty bed ; great 
sobs shook his breast, and heavy 
tears rolled down his hard face. 

Magda stood by, not daring to 
speak or make any effort at con- 
solation. This grief was not of the 
kind which invites or even admits 
of fhe ge 

Little Kasza, startled at the 
sound, raised her dark curly head, 
and stayed thus immovable, ar- 
rested in the midst of her paintin 
operations, one grimy han silaed 
in the air, while the thick black 
liquid dropped slowly back on to 
the kitchen floor. 

Even the boy Kuba hushed his 
roaring for a moment to e at 
the unwonted spectacle of his father 
crying. It must have been a very 
big bee indeed, he dimly thought, 
which had stung his Tata, to make 
him cry so loud. 

After Filip had given vent to 
his grief for some minutes, he raised 
his head and stood up again: his 
face still quivered with the inward 
emotion, but not for long. 

“For eleven years,” he said, 
speaking more to himself than to 
Magde—* for eleven years we have 
lived happily —- I and my 
Julka ; never a hard word passed 
between us; never for a moment. 
had I cause to regret the day which 
made her my wife. She was worth 
her weight in ld. And to 
think,” he continued, looking round 
the untidy kitchen—* to think that 
last night she was still here !”— 
then as his eye rested on a —~ of 
potato-peelings near the old 
— last night she cooked our sup- 
per, she peeled those potatoes ; who- 
will peel the potatoes this even- 

?”—and'again there was a break 
is voice. 
“T will,” said Magda a 
finding her U sary at last. “If 
the gracious Pani can spare me for 


in 
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an hour this evening, I shall come 
down and make your supper,” 
Filip’s plaintive allusion to the 
potatoes had been rather an ex- 
pression of grief for the dead Julka 
than a direct interrogation as to 
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by this time, and watched her 
calmly as she busied herself im the — 
cottage putting many things to 
rights,sweeping the potato-peeli 
out into the yard, washing out 
milk-pots, and putting them to dry 


on the paling-staves,. where they 


shone in the sun like gigantic black- 
berries. She calmed the roaring 
Kuba, and coaxed him back into 
ood-humour; she washed thedirty | 
‘ace and limbs of the little Kasza; | 
and when, an hour later, she left | 
the hut to return to the big house, ~ 
some slight degree of order and 
comfort had been restored to the — 
widower’s desolate hearth. e 


how he was to get his supper that 
evening. At least, if any such 
prosaic feeling as anxiety about his 
food were mixed up with his sorrow 
for his lost wife, he was certainly 
unconscious of it ; yet when Magda 
said, “I shall cook your potatoes 
this evening,” he felt grateful to 
her, and, unknown to himself, 
somewhat relieved in his mind. 


He had regained his self-control 


CHAPTER IUI.—WIDOWER AND BRIDEGROOM, 


“The lo: 
Most 


Julke had expired on the Tues- 
day morning, and had that same 
day been laid in her grave, not in 
the usual churchyard, which was 
round the village church, but in 
the new cholera cemetery, which 
had lately been established on the 
hill at the edge of the forest. 
Several tall clumps of bracken fern 
had had to be removed to make 
room for poor Julka, and on the 
freshly upturned clods of earth 
the trees overhead were beginning 
to let fall the ripe beech-nuts. 

It was on the following Sunday 
afternoon that Filip Buska again 
went up to the great house. 

The harvest. had all been safely 
got under cover during the week, 
and a thunderstorm the evening 
before had somewhat relieved the 
air. Within the last few days no 
new cases of cholera had sprun 
up : apparently the fiend, at iength 
satisfied, had departed for some 
other neighbourhood. Julka had 
been the last victim it had snatched 
at parting. 


tree in time may grow again ; 
ed plants renew both fruit and flower.” 


UTHWELL. 


It requires.a very delicate sense 
of tact, and a most subtle knowl 
edge of human nature, to guide — 
us in our intercourse with a newly 
made widower or widow. If we — 
weep with the mourner (a we are — 
often advised to do); if we agree — 


with him in calling his loss irrep- 


arable, incurable; if we confirm — 
his heart-broken assertions that for — 
him henceforward there can be no ~ 
more peace or happiness in this 
world, and that he has nothing ~ 


further to do on earth in future, 


but yearn for his grave during the ~ 
lonely years which it may be his mis- — 
erable lot to languish yet here be- + 
low,—if,as Isay, weendorse allthis, 
then we do not send away the be 
reaved one any lighter of heart than — 
he came tous. If, onthe otherhand, — 
the comforter be gifted with some 
ae knowledge of human nature, 
and knows by experience that for 
every grief there is a remedy, and 
that the healing of every wound is 
only a question of time, yet the 
expression of such knowledge 
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the sufferer’s presence would be 
hardly seemly. 

The clear-sighted comforter 
knows well that the healing theory 
holds good not only -for wounds 
of the flesh but for those of the 
heart likewise. It only depends 
upon the severity of the cut, and 
the width and depth of the gash. 
Three or four years will close most 
wounds, leaving scarcely a scar 
behind. Those which require a 
longer cure are exceptionally severe 
cases; and it is rare, very rare in- 
deed, to find a patient who lets his 
wound fester and bleed from with- 
in, and feed upon its own pain and 
bitterness, and never find relief 
until he is indeed in the grave. 
This sort of grief is rare, and per- 
haps unnatural and unwholesome ; 
so it may be as well that we do not 
often come across it, and that it 
is only with the common and 
natural forms of grief that we are 
called upon to deal. The task is 
sufficiently difficult as it is; for 
even if we know well that for the 
despairing mourner before us there 
are plenty joyous days in store in 
the future, yet what philosopher 
would be cruel enough to say to 
a sobbing widow with cynical dis- 
tinctness—“ You are weeping your 
eyes out to-day and tearing your 
hair for the sake of the husband you 
have lost, but before the grain om 
ripened three times more, you will 
be smiling by the side of a new 
spouse; therefore dim not your 
eyes with these useless tears, and 
keep your hair glossy and luxuri- 
ant for the flowers that are to 
adorn it by-and-by?” 

Such a speech would be as brutal 
as it would be useless, for the pa- 
tient. would not believe you. He 
can see no gleam of light through 
the dense black veil which obscures 
his vision, and it would not be 
fitting were he able to catch a 
glimpse of such light as yet. 
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The comforter’s words must 
therefore be directed and regu- 
lated by the comprehension of all 
these things ; he must seek to tone 
down the edges of coal-black de- 
spair by sober neutral grey and 
brown tints, which, however, must 
betray no outward resemblance to 
the livelier hues of rose-colour and 
azure blue, towards which they are 
covertly paving the way. hat 
comfort is given must be adminis- 
tered homeopathically in minute 
doses, like a sort of reversed sugar- 

ill; for in this case the sweetness 
is concealed within, and only the 
rind is bitter, so that the sufferer 
will go away feeling unaccountably 
lighter of heart, but unaware that 
he has received the first dose of 
that mighty elixir called hope. 

Madame Wolska had, been try- 
ing to frame her words in accord- 
ance with some such principles, 
and she had found her task a very 
difficult one. Filip’s countenance, 
at all times stern, was hardened 
rather than softened by the ex- 
pression of rpg! which now 
marked it, and she felt helpless to 
lighten his grief as yet,—the blow 
was too recent, the wound too 
fresh, to admit of palliatives. 
After dwelling at length on the 
virtues of the defunct Julka, Ma- 
dame Wolska had endeavoured, 
apparently unsuccessfully, to awak- 
en the widower’s interest in the 
pair of children that remained 
to him. She had promised him 
new winter clothes for the little 
orphans, and had given him cakes 
to take home to them. 

These favours had been received 
apathetically, with scanty thanks ; 
evidently the widower was as yet 
too aah crushed to be touched by 
compassion or kindness. 

Sophie Wolska had now ex- 
hausted all her resources in the 
way of condolence, and was desir- 
ous of terminating the interview. 
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Seeing that Filip showed as yet no 
sign of departing, she rose from 
her seat, and said— 

“You have nothing more to say, 
have you?” 

“Yes, gracious Pani, I have 
something to say ; it was for that 
that I came up here.” 

“ Very well,” said Sophie,stand- 
ing still, and with no inclination to 
sit down again—“ very well. What 
is it?” 

“Gracious Pani,” said Filip, 
speaking in a slow measured voice, 
“I came up here to look for a wife.” 

“A wife!” repeated Sophie, 
after a pause of stupefied surprise. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“T came up here to look for a 
wife,” said Filip again, very dis- 
tinctly. ; 

Madame Wolska now gazed on 
Filip with os goa solicitude, 
slightly tinged by alarm. Evi- 
dently the poor man had gone 
mad! The blow of losing an 
adored wife had been too much 
for him. He was mad, and she 
was alone with him! What 
would his next words be? Was 
he going to summon her with 
violence to restore to him his 
lost Julka? Some such associa- 
tion of ideas might well have been 
hovering in his distorted brain, 
since it was here that poor Julka 
had come on that last evening of 
her life. 

Madame Wolska moved cau- 
tiously nearer to the door, though 
she could as Fe detect no lurking 
symptoms of violence about the 
man, and with her fingers on the 
handle, she said in a gentle sooth- 
ing tone, such as one uses towards 
an unreasonable feverish child— 
“ You forget that your poor wife 


is dead. She is in heaven ; she is 
praying op there for you and for 
your children.” 


“Julka is dead,” said Filip, 
looking at Madame Wolska with 
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some surprise, for he could not 
divine her train of thought. “J 
have just come from her graye 
where I have been putting up a 
wooden cross, and it is because 
she is dead that I am seeking for 
another wife in her place.” 

This time there was no mistak- 
ing his words, and fear rapidly 
giving way to stupefaction, the 
lady sank down on a chair, while 
Filip further elucidated his mean- 
ing. 

“It is not yet a week since you 
lost your wife!” Sophie stam- 
mered at last, feeling shocked and 
scandalized beyond measure. 

“ Just so—a week on Tuesday,” 
said Filip, calmly. “I would have 
come up sooner to speak to the ’ 
noble Pani about this, but I had 
not time before to-day.” 

“But surely you cannot have 
forgotten your poor wife yet ?” 

“T shall never forget Julka, 
even if I live to be as old as old 
Josepha in the village,” said Filip, 
quietly ; “but we poor people 
cannot afford to spend over-long 
time in mourning. I have two 
little children at home, and no 
one to mind them. The neigh- 
bours are kind enough to lend a 
hand occasionally, but every one 
has her own affairs to look to, 
and I do not care to ask favours 
of any one. Little Kasza scalded 
her legs with the boiling water 
only yesterday, and Kuba is al- 
ways at the bee-hives. I must 
have a wife of my own to mind the 
house.” 

Madame Wolska now compre- 
hended the situation, though she 
could not as yet familiarize herself 
with it. She was experiencing 
a strong feeling of repulsion for 
this new-made widower, who was 
already clamouring for another 
spouse. Intensely methodical, nay, 
almost pedantic in all her mode of 
life, she had always hitherto taken 
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for granted that the course of grief 
was a thing to be determined by 
exact mathematical rules. A cer- 
tain number of yards of black stuff 
had to be_ worn out in the de- 
ceased one’s memory,—a certain 
number of handkerchiefs (supposed 
to be soaked with tears) sent to 
the wash,—above all, a certain 
number of moons allowed to elapse, 
before the surviving partner could 
be allowed to quit the shade of 
willows and cypresses, and begin 
to take notice of flowers that grow 
in the sunshine. 

Only last week she had had her 
susceptibilities rudely shocked, 
when, on opening a bandbox sent 
from her dressmaker in town, she 
had perceived with horror that the 
frivolous priestess of fashion had 
taken the liberty to replace the dead 
black crape ruffles she was wont to 
wear by some unseemly frillings of 
snowy lace. ‘That frill she had 
felt to be positively indelicate, and 
had insisted on its instantaneous 
removal. She was therefore un- 
able to put herself so quickly in 
another’s place, and understand 
that there are many things which 
poor people cannot afford beyond 
silk dresses and dainty fare, and 
that mourning for a beloved wife 
may under circumstances become 
an unreasonable luxury. 

It was therefore rather coldly 
that she said to Filip— 

“Then what do you want from 
me?” 

“ Only this, gracious Pani,” said 
Filip, rubbing his head as though 
he were trying to rub his meaning 
out of it ; “there is no. girl down 
in the village that would do for 
me. Most of them have got a 
sweetheart already, soI bethought 
myself of that dziewczyna (lass) 
up here —Magda I think they cal 
her; she seems an active and a 
healthy girl ; and she has a cow of 
her own, they tell me. She has no 
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one courting her either, and she 
cooked the supper in a very handy 
fashion the other evening.’ 

No one ever came in contact 
with Filip without being influenced 
by him ; and by degrees his calm 
sensible tone and matter-of-fact 
way of explaining the case had its 
effect on Madame Wolska, who 
relaxed so far as to promise to 
speak to Magda that very evening 
on the subject. 

“She is a good girl, and I shall 
be sorry to lose her,” she said. 
“But if, as you say, you must 
have a wife at once, I do not 
think you couid easily find a better 
one. She is active and honest, a 
good girl, and a handsome one.” 

“ A good girl, and a handsome 
one,” summed up Filip, as though 
he took these qualities on trust 
on Madame Wolska’s word, not 
having verified either point for 
himself. “A good girl and hand- 
some, you say, and she has a cow.” 

This renewed allusion to the 
cow was most indelicate, Madame 
Wolska felt. If poor Julka’s 
= were to be filled so soon, at 

east it was not fitting that such 
a vulgar animal as a cow should 
have any influence in determining 
her successor. She therefore en- 
deavoured to relegate the obnoxious 
uadruped into its proper place in 
the background, by expatiating 
again at greater length on the per- 
sonal qualities of the bride-elect. 

“Magda is very young and 
warm-hearted,” she explained to 
Filip, “she is generous and im- 
pulsive, and will attach herself 
strongly to your children, I am 
sure. She will be easily led, if 
you are only kind. You could 
not have chosen a better wife.” 

Filip listened with a slightly 
contemptuous smile. 

“ None of the young girls now- 
adays are worth much,” he re- 
marked, as though he would say, 
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“There’s small choice in rotten 
apples,”—“ but there is nothing 
better to be found. My Julka 
was of another sort; but I shall 
not find her like again. And as 
to kindness, why it was never m 

way to beat the women-folk. Then, 
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thanking your graciousness,” he 
concluded, kissing Madame Wol- 
ska’s black woollen sleeve, “ if the 
noble Pani will speak to the young 
woman to-night, and to-morrow 
I shall send the bridesmen with 
the widki.” 


CHAPTER IV.—WEDDING CEREMONIES. 


= “Eh nun heirathen wir eben 
Das tibrige wird sich geben.” 


No; Magda had no lover as yet, 
as Filip had remarked, so there 
was nothing to prevent her from 
becoming his wife. Itis true she 
had liked to laugh and joke with 
the handsome Danelo, and at the 
village merry-makings he had 
been her most constant partner ; 
but no one, not even Magda her- 
self, had taken these attentions to 
mean anything serious—in fact, 
nothing serious could be meant by 
a lad who had not a penny of his 
own in the world. Living from 
hand to mouth, he earned his bread 
na careless lazy fashion, taking 
service wherever chance directed, 
now with one master, now with 
another, never long in one place. 
Often chastised by the men and 
turned out of doors for indolence 
and inexactitude, he was almost as 
frequently begged back into favour 
by the women. It was only the 
very oldest and sourest of the fair 
sex who failed to be won by the 
half-childish, half-impudent grace 
of the fair-haired youth, whose 
blue eyes had such a dancing light 
in them, whose smile was so irre- 
sistible. He was the handsomest 
lad in the village, as Magda was 
the bonniest lass, and if he singled 
her out in preference to the other 
maidens, it was but the mutual 
attraction of two bright young be- 
ings who feel their fitness for each 
other. It was an innocent and 
natural coquetry that made each 
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of them aware that the other's 
beauty completed their own. 
Neither Madame Wolska nor 
Filip Buska had for a moment con. 
templated the possibility of a re. 
fusal on Magda’s part, nor did 
Magda herself contemplate refus- 
ing the honour thus unexpected] 
thrust upon her. She was onseaiil 
bewildered at this surprising turn 
of fate; but she would as little 
have thought of saying No, as 
would a beggar refuse a fortune 
which came in his way unawares. 
He was a peasant, and she was 
a peasant lass, yet for all that it 
was a very great marriage for 
Magda, for Filip was indisputably 
the first man in the village, and 
she, as his wife, would enjoy a 
position to which she would never 
have thought of aspiring. He 
was sure to be chosen wot (village 
bailiff) before long, as everybody 
knew ; for the present wojt, old 
Gregory, had taken to drinking, 
and his memory was beginning to 
fail. Filip was already the real 
wojt in all but the name ; it was 
to him that every one in the village 
came for advice and direction, and 
his opinions and decisions were 
accepted as matters of gospel. 
Nevertheless it would be un- 
true to say that joy and exultation 
were the only prevailing senti- 
ments in Magda’s mind as she 
prepared to receive the bridesmen 
who had been delegated to make 
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the formal application for her 
hand. 

Filip was so grave, so stern-look- 
ing, that she thought she would 
never be able to feel quite at her 
ease beside him. Magda had had 
her dreams, like all other girls ; and 
whenever she had seen in her 
visions the event which is so all- 
important to every woman, be she 
high or lowly born, there had al- 
ways been thereto a prelude of 
soft glances and tender attentions, 
of presents offered and labour 
shared, of walks and dances to- 

ether, all of which were missing 
rom the reality which had so 
suddenly taken the place of the 
vision. Nothing remained here 
but a grave and melancholy man, 
who was asking her to come and 
look after his children and boil his 
potatoes. 

Nevertheless the prospect, such 
as it was, was one which many a 
village girl would envy; and Magda 
herself was sensible enough to be 
ashamed of the latent feeling of 
disappointment of which she was 
not wholly able to divest herself, 
and she was quite ready to love 
her husband if he would only let 
her. 

So the bridesmen came, and the 
wodki was drunk, and a white 
cloth given over to them in token 
of assent, and a week later = 
periwinkle garlands were twine 
to deck out the bride. 

Two days before herwedding-day, 
Magda, returning from the village, 
met young Danelo on the road. 
She had not seen him since the 
event had been decided. 

“What news is this, pretty 
Magda?” he cried out. “So you 
are going to wear a cap?” 

“Yes, by your leave,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘“ Why should 
I not ?” 

“ Why, I thought you were going 
to wait for me?” he answered in 
the same tone. “I am going to 





be a soldier. In three years I 
shall come back from the war with 
a sackful of gold.” 

“More likely the sack will be - 
as empty as your head,” jested 
Magda. 

“ Who knows! ” he said lightly. 
“Maybe you are right ; but bid 
me farewell, Magda, and give me a 
kiss.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Magda, more 
seriously ; “I am Filip’s bride.”, 

“You will not? Then never 
mind ; perhaps you will be kinder 
when I return. There are plenty 
girls in the village down there, ay, 
and wives too, who are not so 
prudish,” and he went away sing- 
ing— 

‘* All the girls they tell me 
I’m a handsome lad ; 
If I look at Halka, 
Straightway Felka’s sad. 


If I dance with Hanna, 
Zosia hangs her head ; 

If I kiss Olenka, 
Kasza’s eyes are red. 


Wife I therefore cannot, 
Really cannot take, 

For you see so many 
Other hearts would break.” 


The wedding-day came, and all 
the marriage-ceremonies were cele- 
brated according to the custom of 
the place. The wedding - guests 
assembled in front of the great 
house and sang— 


‘¢ Noble master ours, 
Noble master ours, 
You have many flowers 
Growing on your land. 
We a joyful band 
At your threshold stand ; 
We have come to pray, 
Do not say us nay— 
One of yonder flowers 
Give us to be ours. 


Noble lady fair, 

In your chamber there 
You have maidens rare ; 
Eyes like stars so bright, 
Skin like milk so white, 
Hair as black as night. 
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We have come to pray, 
Do not say us nay— 
Yonder pretty maid 
Give us ere she fade.” 


After the masters of ~the house 
have signified their consent, and 
the bride has been led forward, the 
bridesmaids sing— 


‘* Hawthorn berries rosy red 
Crown Marysia’s bonny head ; 
Hawthorn blossoms bright and fair 
Bind a wreath to deck her hair.” 


Then the bride, or one of the other 
girls in her place, sings— 


‘Oh, my mother, tell me true, 
Will my eyes be always blue ? 
Shall I always be as fair 
As the flowers in my hair? 

Will my lips be always red 

Like the berries on my head ? 
Like the flowers my skin as white, 
Will my eyes be always bright ?” 


Some one in the name of the 
parents gives the following an- 
swer— 


** Nay, my foolish daughter, nay, 
You are only fair to-day ; 
Once a wife and not a maid, 
Then your beauty soon will fade. 


Grey will turn your raven hair, 
Brown the skin that is so fair, 
Day by day and hour by hour, 
Like unto a faded flower.” 


On hearing this, the young girl’s 
desire for matrimony appears to 
be somewhat cooled down, and she 
sings— 
‘* Parents dear, I pray, 

Send me not away ; 

Say the bridesmen no, 

Do not let me go. 

See my little foot 

In its leather boot. 

While the boots are new, 

Let me bide with you ; 

When the shoes are worn, 

And the soles are torn, 

Rent at heel and toe, 

Only then I'll go!” 


The parents, however, do not 
close with this offer of their daugh- 
ter, and are of opinion that she 
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has lived with them 
enough— 


“Nay, my daughter, nay, 
Here you cannot stay. 
Many boots you’ve worn, 
Many clothes you’ve torn : 
You must now be.wed, 

And your daily bread: 
Elsewhere you must find ; 
For your mother kind, 

And your father true, 

Have no more for’ you. 

Cut your raven hair— 

No more wreath you'll wear ; 
Call the holy priest ; 

Bake the wedding-feast ; 
Sound the harp and lute— 
Flowers must turn to fruit.” 


Towards the close of the cere. 
mony the bride’s hair is cut to 
about the height of her shoulders, 
her wreath is taken off, and she is 
solemnly invested with the cap, 
which henceforward marks her as 
amatron. This taking off of the 
wreath has given rise to countless 
songs and rhymes: one of these is 
as follows, and was sung at Magda’s 
wedding :— 

** *Oh, why do you weep, my bonny lass, 

By the river Don to-day ?’ 

‘I weep to-day for my golden wreath 

Which the water has swept away.’ 


‘Oh, do not weep more, my bonny lass, 
For I have a milk-white swan, 
And he will fetch back your golden 
wreath 
From out of the river Don.’ 


And ar milk-white swan, he swam 80 
ast, 
But the crown swam faster yet, 
‘My bonny gold wreath! my virgin 
wreath ! 
I weep for you, and I fret!’ 


Then the milk-white swan, he spread 
his wings, 
And flew through the air apace ; 
But the golden wreath he could not 
reach, 
And the swan, he lost the race. 


For though faster yet, and faster still 
Pursued it the flying swan ; 
The golden wreath, it sank down be 
neath 
The waves of the river Don ! 
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The maiden she stood by the water- 


side 
And she loudly cried, ‘Dear swan ! 
Oh bring me back my bonny gold 
wreath, 
From out of the river Don!’ 


No wreath brought back the milk- 
white swan, 
For he could not find it more ; 
But a dainty cap of linen fine 
In his beak aloft he bore. 


‘Your wreath it is lost, my bonny lass, 
But ’tis useless to repine ; 
So dry your sweet eyes, and deck your 
head 
With this cap of linen fine.’ 


The linen cap it was gently placed 
Her jetty curls upon, 

But over the maiden’s golden wreath 
Rolled the waves of the river Don.” 


Madame Wolska had presented 
Magda with sheets ied pillow- 
covers on her marriage ; and she 
sent down supplies of apples and 
sausages, white bread and brandy, 
to furnish the wedding-feast. But 
though there was good fare in 
plenty, there was no sense of gaiety 
among the wedding-guests; the 
impression left by the cholera was 
as yet too recent to be got rid of. 
None of the usual games and jokes 
were practised on this occasion ; 
there was little singing, and no 
dancing, and not a single man 
drank more wédki than was good 
for him. It was all as decorous, 
and'nearly as dull, as a court cere- 
mony. Nevertheless, all the de- 
tails of the ceremony were care- 
fully observed; and when the 
loaves were cut, the “Song of the 
Wheaten Bread,” which belonged 
to the village programme, was 
sung, inserting as usual the names 
of the new-married couple. 


SONG OF THE WHEATEN BREAD. 


“Come, wheaten bread, and tell me 
true 
Who was it ploughed your field ?’ 
«3 it was, and Magda too; 
ey met first in that field. 


He looked at her, 
And gave a sigh,— 
The furrows were 
All ploughed awry.’ 


‘Come, wheaten bread, and tell me 
true, 
Who was it cut the corn ?’ 
‘Filip it was and Magda who 
Together cut the corn, 
He there began 
The lass to court,— 
The corn it was 
Cut all too short.’ 


‘Come, Naan bread, and tell me 
who 
The corn threshed in the barn?’ 
‘Filip it was, and Magda too, 
Who threshed it in the barn. 
And while they threshed 
He stole a kiss,— 
The work, alas ! 
Was done amiss.’ 


‘Come, een bread, and tell me 
who 
The corn took to the mill?’ 
‘Filip it was, and Magda too, 
Who took it to the mill. 
With tender care 
He shared her load,— 
Much grain was spilt 
Upon the road.’ 


‘Come, wheaten loaf, and tell me true, 
Who was it baked the bread ?’ 
‘Filip it was and Magda who 
Together baked the bread, 
He pressed her then 
To be his wife, 
And swore to love her 
All his life.’ 
‘Come, wheaten loaf, and tell me true 
Who will now eat this bread ?’ 
‘ Filip will eat, and Magda too, 
Herewith this loaf of bread. 
And if they have, 
Forgot the salt, 
They cannot complain,— 
*Twas their own fault !’” 


That this song was not particu- 
larly appropriate to the wedding 
in question was evident to any one 
who knew Filip Buska, whose mind 
was so extremely well balanced 
that even if he had been in love 
it was hardly likely that the tender 
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passion should find expression in 
crooked furrows or spilt grain. 
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But etiquette demanded that it 
should be sung all the same.’ 


CHAPTER V.—THE GOD OF SLEEP. 


wy banks they are furnished with bees, 
hose murmur invites one to sleep.”’ 


Something more than three years 
had passed since Magda became 
the wife of Filip Buska, and 
he had had no occasion to regret 
his choice. She kept his house 
tidy, and cooked his food to his 
liking ; the children were fond of 
her, and the cow she had brought 
with her as dowry came in use- 
fully in the housekeeping. The 
were able to make a little fres 
butter for the market every week, 
and the calves fetched a good price. 

As no child of her own had 
been sent to take the first place in 
her heart, Magda would fain have 
transferred the whole strength of 
her affections to her husband’s little 
ones ; but though they had from 
the first clung lovingly to this 
young and pretty mamma, who 
was always ready to play with 
them and sing them songs, and 
who never scolded them, even when 
they upset a bowl of milk or tore 
their clothes, they were now grow- 
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ing big and independent and did 
not care to be fondled and petted 
as of yore. 

Was Magda happy in her mar- 
ried life ? No one had ever thought 
of asking her that question, nor 
had she asked it of herself. Of 
course she must be happy. How 
could it be otherwise ? Was she 
not mistress of the prettiest cot- 
tage in the village ? and the best- 
kept garden? And had she not 
the best man in the village for her 
husband as well? There were 
men in the village who spent all 
their earnings in the brandy-shop ; 
and there were men who had to 
go to the Jew every year for 
money to buy their boots and 
shirts ; and there were many house- 
holds where, when spring came 
round, the garners were empty of 
corn, and who had to scrimp and 
fast till after harvest-time ; there 
were even men who beat their 
wives, and used hard words to. 





' In Poland and Russia the wedding ceremonies are of a very dramatic char- 
acter, and there are numberless traditional songs which form part of the pro- 


gramme. 


each village or district has its own set of wedding-rhymes. 


Most of these ditties resemble each other in character ; but as a rule, 


Many of the wed- 


ding-songs lay great stress on the disadvantage of marrying a widower, and de- 
pict the prospects in the most uninviting colours ; as, for instance :— 


“*If a widow’d man you wed, 
Then you'll have a thorny bed. 
He will praise his former wife 
Till you're weary of yonr life ; 


“ Then the children too will cry, 
Hi. Lede d did our own mother die ?’ 
And the servants they will say 
‘Times were better. Lack-a-day!’"’ 


Or the following, entitled ‘‘Grass and Straw ” :— 


Alone the grass 
Is sweet and fair, 
Oh, bonny lass, 
To bind your hair. 


Then take a lad 
To be your mate, 
A wid'wer sad 
Is not your fate. 


“ Oh, bonny lass 
Your flowers are fair; 


Sweet is the ¥ 
Golden vohr hair. 
With sweet 
ane owers fair, 


garland meet 
Bind for your hair. 


Your eyes are blue, 
Your hair is gold ; 
A lad can woo, 


‘ynd blow it down. For youth is bold 


In early spring 
The birds will pair; 
You have a ring, 
Gold like your hair. 


But straw is 4 
And straw is old ; 
And you will — 
And he will scold, 


The straw can bind 
But cannot keep. 
Will come the wind 
When he’s asleep. 


Yon have a stone, 
*Tis hard and cold, 
Then give it to 
The wid’wer old. 


Oh give it to 

The bonny lad, 
The stone unto 
The wid’wer sad. 


Oh, bonny lass, 
Your flowers are fair; 


Sweet is the , 
Golden your hair.” 
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wards them, but Filip Buska was 
not that sort of man. He had 
never said a harsh word to Magda, 
and he only used his strong mus- 
cular arms for legitimate work. 
More than once Magda had had 
occasion to rejoice at her superior 
luck, when, late on Saturday nights, 
fhe had seen her neighbour, the 
careworn and overworked mother 
of seven children, leading home 
her reeling and drunken husband 
from the spirit-shop, where he had 
probably left more than half of 
his week’s earnings. [t would 
therefore have been very ungrate- 
ful on Magda’s part, if she had 
not considered herself an excep- 
tionally lucky and _ fortunate 
woman. She was dissatisfied with 
herself when she caught herself 
envying the handsomer sheepskin 
fur of some other woman, or when 
she heaved an Wepre sigh on 
meeting some other couple return- 
ing from church or market affec- 
tionately linked together. She 
knew very well that the sheepskin 
coat had not yet been paid for, and 
that the affectionate husband would 
most likely beat his, wife when he 
reached home ; yetover and over 
again she caught herself thinking 
that she would like her husband 
to hold her round the waist as 
that other man was doing, and 
that for the sake of a, little more 
affectionate demonstrdtion on his 
part, she would readily agree to 
put up with her share of counter- 
balancing blows. Blows could 
only make her back ache for an 
hour or two, but the placid in- 
difference which always marked 
Filip’s manner.towards her was 
leaving an ache in her heart which 
rew stronger as time went on. 
erhaps it was only the instinctive 
spirit of discontent which possesses 
many women, and makes them 
wish for what they have not got. 
Men are generally accused of not 
understanding the other sex ; but 
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how on earth isa man to guess 
that his wife is pining because he 
does not beat her? 

During the first year of their 
marriage, ea had made many 
attempts to draw nearer to her 
husband, to share his interests and 
occupations, but her efforts had 
met with but scanty reward, En- 
couraged by his brilliant success as 
a coffin-maker, Filip had latterly 
given up more and more of his 
time to carpentry ; and though 
igeon-houses 
could not, of course, be as remuner- 
ative as coffins, yet their fabrica- 
tion during spare moments always 


‘brought in a welcome addition to 


the weekly paren. 

Recollecting what Filip had 
once said of Julka’s useful service 
in that way, Magda had sought to 
imitate her example, and had often 
lingered about the shed which her 
husband had converted into a 
rough workshop ; but for the most 
part he had seemed hardly aware 
of her presence,and never addressed 
her unless she made some mistake 
or knocked down one of his tools. 
Once when in a fit of zeal she had 
volunteered to plané a board for 
him, she had cut her wrist so 
severely that for a fortnight she 
had been unable to milk the cow. 

* You are not fit for that sort of 
work, Magda,” he had said, not 
unkindly but coldly ; “ you are too 
impatient to make a good carpen- 
ter. You will be of more use if 
you bide indoors and mind the 
children and the cooking. I can 
do my work alone.” 

Once in returning from market, 
where a litter of sucking-pigs and 
some heads of poultry hee realised 
an exceptionally high price, she 
had ventured to ask her husband 
whether he would not this year 
add another string of corals to her 
necklace ? 

He looked at her with surprise. 

“ More corals! What do you 
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want more corals for? You have 
two rows already.” 

“But almost every woman in 
the village has three at least. 
Even Pawel Wodak, who has ten 
children and can scarcely feed 
them, gave his wife a new row last 
fair.” 

“ More fool he,” answered Filip. 
“Julka had only two, those same 
two that you wear, and she never 
thought of asking for more. She 
was not one of those silly wenches, 
like many in the village, who deck 
themselves out to make other wo- 
men jealous, and to attract the 
eyes of the young men at church.” 

Magda thought to herself that 
Julka’s plain freckled face had 
not been likely to disturb the 
peace of the church-goers of either 
sex, and perhaps she felt conscious 
that her glowing beauty deserved 
aricher frame than these two 
scanty rows of coral beads, for she 
answered— 

“ Julka was different.” 

“Yes; Julka was a sensible 
woman,” said Filip, and there the 
conversation was dropped ; and 
when some minutes later her hus- 
band remarked, “I was thinking 
that next month, when the cow 
calves, there will be just enough 
money to buy a turning-lathe,” 
she did not venture to utter any 
expression of dissent. 

The three years which had passed 
had brought but few changes in 
the village. About the time of Mag- 
da’s marriage, Danelo had been 
taken away by the soldiers. His 
time of service was over by rights 
already, but he had not returned 
to the village. Perhaps he had 
taken service elsewhere, Magda 
thought, or else he might have 
married and settled down in some 
other part of the country. 

Madame Wolska no longer re- 
sided at the great house: it was 
more than two years since she had 
left the place in her travelling 
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carriage, taking with her man 
trunks packed Seal of blue otk 
—_ and rose-coloured gowns ; for 
er time of mourning was over, 
and she was going to enjoy herself 
and see the world. People said 
she was travelling in foreign coun- 
tries. Only once in these two 
years she had returned for a few 
weeks, merely to collect her rents 
and give some orders. She had had 
anew maid with her then—a thin, 
sharp-featured woman, whom they 
- called Mademoiselle Josephine,and 
who held up her hands in horror 
at everything that she saw, and 
pronounced the country to be 
“horrible ! détestable!” She it 
was who now “confectioned ” the 
rainbow-coloured robes for her 
mistress, and whose deft fingers 
built up Sophie Wolska’s luxuriant 
hair into that surprising edifice of 
curls and puffs which now replaced 
the smoothbraidsofher widowhood. 

No rumour had as yet made 
people suppose that she contem. 
plated giving a successor to the 
deceased Wolski. Apparently she 
was enjoying her liberty, and had 
not as yet found it worth her while 
to barter it against a new name. 

On a fine evening on one of the 
last days of July, Magda was sit- 
ting on the little bench before the 
cottage-door. There was no more 
work to be done for the day, and 
she was enjoying an hour of rest 
before supper-time. 

It had- been one of those few 
days which come to us in midsum- 
mer, where nature is quite passive, 
and suspends fora few passing hours 
her eternal labour of alternate cre- 
ation and destruction. Every leaf 
had — expanded to its full 
size,every blade of grass had grown 
to its utmost height, every flower 
had deepened its chalice to its full 
depth, every brilliant insect was let 
free from its shrouding chrysalis. 
The young birds were all fledged, 
and flown from their nests. Every- 











thing was at its prime ; it was the 
short-lived season of perfect beauty 
and vigour, as removed from the 
unfinished crudeness of youth as 
from the decay of old age. Spring, 
as represented by eggs, and buds, 
and chrysalis, was of the past, but 
autumn fruits were still of the 
future; and though June was over, 
full-blown roses and carnations 
were still the order of the day. 

There was no roses in Filip’s 
garden, however—they were not 
useful flowers, he said; and only 
such as had well-established claims, 
as hard-working domestic plants, 
were admitted within his paling. 
No flaunting marigolds or dahlias, 
no yseless pansies, no foolish for- 
get-me-nots. Only the substantial 
sunflower, whose oil was valuable ; 
the scarlet-runner, whose qualities 
are well known; and the praise- 
worthy poppy, whose seeds would 
be collected by-and-by, to be sold 
at the market, and baked into 
Christmas cakes. But they were 
pretty for all that, those virtuous 
household flowers ; for after all, 
beauty and merit are not always at 
variance in this world,and some few 
useful things are handsome as well. 

The poppies covered the whole 
space at one side of the garden; the 
rich variety of tones to be found 
among them going far to make up 
for the exclusion of other flowers. 
The white ones, so delicately trans- 
parent, so exquisitely crimped, 
were like some magnified and ideal- 
ised anemone; the crimson and 
lilac varieties replaced all the scale 
of tints of the carnation and ver- 
bena tribes, though they could not 
rival them in sweetness ; while the 
large pink ones, seen from a little 
distance, were a very fair apology 
for the exiled cabbage-roses. 

The sunflowers, standing in a 
row against the whitewashed cot- 
tage wall, had been staring at their 
great master the sun all day, in 
mute admiration, drinking in his 
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rays,and spreading out each golden 
petal in his sight with tender wor- 
ship, to be burnt by him into a 
richer hue. And, like servile cour- 
tiers as they were, now that their 
master was sinking down to. rest 
behind the low range of wooded 
hills, they thought it necessary to 
follow his example, and began to 
sink lower themselves, hanging 
their yellow heads wearily on their 
stalks, and curling up their petals, 
in dlasé indifference to everything 
else now that he was gone. 

Magda was feeling very solitary 
on this lovely summer evening ; 
she was so lonely sitting here on 
this roomy bench, which seemed 
constructed rather for tender duets 
than for solitary reveries. If she 
had at least had a baby of her own 
to lay on her knee, she would not 
have felt so utterly alone. Some- 
thing soft and warm which be- 
longed to her, and which she had 
a right to a beside her. She 
had taken up little Kasza on her 
lap, and had tried to make her rest 
her curly dark head against her 
shoulder : but the child, impatient 
of the caresses, had struggle down 
again,and ran off to join her brother 
Kuba at a game of romps. 

She had already rubbed and 
scoured each pot and pan till it 
shone again, and had set the ay 
to boil, so there was nothing fur- 
ther to do. She went and looked 
into the open shed where her hus- 
band was at work. His back was 
turned towards her, and the rough 
rasping sound of his saw caused 


-her footsteps to be unheard. She 


stood looking at him for a minute 
or two in silence, but made no fur- 
ther effort to attract his attention, 
then she turned away and went 
into the stables alongside. 

The two small lean horses had 
already lain down to rest their 
wearied limbs ; the large speckled 
cow, more leisurely in her groaned 
ings, was still chewing the fragrant 
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heap of grass and clover before 
her. Magda flung her arms round 
the old cow’s neck with a sudden 
movement of unwonted affection. 
She buried her face on its warm 
soft shoulder, while a few heavy, 
burning, and utterly illogical tears 
rolled down onto the heap of fodder. 

The animal arrested its chewing 
for a moment, and turned its large 
soft eyes in gentle reproach upon 
her—“ What was the meaning of 
this unnecessary burst of excite- 
ment ? Why could she not go and 
eat her grass and clover in peace, 
and leave other people to do the 
same?” That is what this gaze 
seemed to say. 

Magda took the hint, and re- 
turned to her former post on the 
garden bench. 

No sound in the air reached her 
here save the faint rasp of the saw 
at intervals, and. the buzzing of 
some score of vagabond bees,which 
had missed the grand flitting of 
the hives to their summer quarters 
in the forest, and coming back un- 
awares to the place of their former 
residence, had found their colony 
vanished into thin air. Only the 
wooden stakes which had propped 
up the hives remained, and round 
these the outcasts circled in puzzled 
dismay, trying vainly to discover 
some clue to this mystery. 

The heavy narcotic scent of the 
poppies filled the air, for the burn- 
mg July sun had extracted their 
subtle essence during the day, and 
sent it floating all around. 

Each of these brilliant flowers 
was a prison-cell in which lay fet- 
tered a slave of the great God of 
Sleep ; but their master’s enemy, 
the Sun, had unwittingly set them 
free to hover aloft, wafting peace 
and repose to weary mortals and 
aching hearts. 

This soothing influence was felt 
ere long by, all the inmates of the 
little garden. The birds had stopped 
singing on the branches of the 
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apple-trees ; the bees no longer 
hurried in frenzied circles round 
the site of their lost home, but 
settled down contentedly to rest 
in clusters on the wooden stakes, 
Magda herself, after a while, felt 
an unwonted peace and quiet steal- 
ing over her. Her tears ceased to 
flow, and she leant back against 
the cottage wall. She closed her 
eyes, and presently was fast asleep. 

She slept so soundly that she 
never heard any of the carts which 
passed by the road in front of the 
garden ; the barking of a dog ina 
neighbouring field did not disturb 
her; neither did she hear how 
Kuba and Kasza came running in 
later at the front wicket shouting 
and laughing, to disappear again 
behind the house. 

Of course she never saw how a 
young man, with a fair moustache 
and in a soldier’s dress,was comin 
along the highroad. nearer oa 
nearer; and she slept on even 
when, with graceful activity, he 
had vaulted over the garden-hedge 
and was standing before her. Tn 
fact she did not awake till just 
one second too late, for that was - 
after this particularly impertinent 
young inan had bent down and de- 
posed a resounding salute on her 
cheek. Then she started to her 
feet, and stood confronting the cul- 
prit with bewildered indignation. 

Scarcely did she recognise in the 
handsome and martial figure before 
her the boyish Danelo of three 
— ago; and when she had at 
ast grasped the fact that this was 


indeed her old playmate, she did 
not feel the offence to be the more 


pardonable on that score. “ How 
could he dare? Such insolence! 
Such unheard-of audacity! And 
she a married woman !” 

“ Don’t be angry,” said Danelo, 
trying to look contrite. “ Ireall 
could not help it, and I forgot 
about your being married. I was 
so happy to see the village again 
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that I would have kissed the first 
woman I saw, whether asleep or 
awake—even old Katinka, if I had 
happened to see her first. Indeed 
I should.” 

This was hardly such a concil- 
jatory argument as at first sight 
appeared ; for though Magda was 
really very angry with Danelo for 
having kissed her, yet somehow 
she did not care to hear that he 
would have been as ready to com- 
mit this heinous offence in the case 
of old Katinka. Therefore she 
tried to keep up her dignity for 
a little longer, and told herself 
that Danelo must have become a 
very wicked man during these 
three years of absence. She would 
not even admire his bright scarlet 
facings, which were putting the 
oppies to shame, nor his shining 
oots, nor his glittering sword ; 
but she could not help acknow- 
ledging to herself that the man 
Danelo was handsomer far than 
the boy Danelo had been. 

Stern moralising ill suited her 
age, and reproving words coming 
from coral lips sounded strangely 
out of place. No doubt Magda felt 
this herself ; for when at last Dan- 
elo, looking up at her with his 
frankly impudent gaze, said,— 
“Come, Magda, you have scolded 
me quite enough ; I will be good, 
and never do it again. Surely you 
will bid me welcome now ? I have 
had no welcome as yet. And you 
will let me rest awhile on your 
bench, for I am footsore and 
weary?” she was fain to lay 
aside her unnatural rdle and ex- 
tended her hand half grudgingly in 
tardy welcome ; and though he did 
not look either footsore or weary, 
she could not do otherwise than 
grant him a place on the bench. 

The same bench, which had 
seemed to her so uselessly wide 
only half an hour before, now 
seemed to have suddenly narrowed 
its dimensions ; for the green cloth 
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uhlanka was continually brushin 
against Magda’s linen sleeve, an 
her bare foot more than once came 
in contact with the rude steel 
Fn In eager conversation time 
ew by rapidly, there was so much 
to ask and tell on both sides : the 
births, deaths, and marriages of 
the parish for the last three years ; 
the result of the harvests ; the in- 
novations in road and forest. Then 
there were old reminiscences to be 
exchanged and memories to be re- 
freshed ; so that when, an hour 
later, Filip, leaving the shed where 
it had now become too dark to work, 
re-entered the garden, he found 
them still deep in such conversation 
as this : “ Do you remember,Magda, 
the year the wheat grew on the 
low meadow near the river?” Or, 
“ Danelo, have you forgotten the 
evening we danced in the barn?” 
Or, “ How wet we got the day we 
gathered the hazel-nuts ! ” 

Kuba and Kasza now appearing 
on the scene, remained rooted to 
the spot in mute admiration of this 
dazzling visitor, in his showy lancer 
uniform. 

“ Are those your children, Mag- 
da?” asked Danelo, abruptly. 

“* Nonsense, Danelo !” said. Mag- 
da, with heightened colour. “ Do 
not you see that they cannot be 
mine? Kuba and Kasza are nearly 
seven years old, and I have been 
married but half that time.” 

“How am I to know what a 
child of three years looks like?” 
answered Danelo, laughing, and 
showing all his even white teeth. 
“T never look at children. I en 
know that it seems an age since 


“saw you last, and that anything 


might have happened since then.” 

“Tt is time for the children to 
be put to bed,” now remarked 
Filip, somewhat churlishly. He 


had taken no part in the conversa- 


tion as yet. : 
Magda rose hastily, and entered 


the house. 
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TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Tue Franchise Bill discussions 
of the past month have had about 
them a flavour of optimism which 
would have been amusing if the oc- 
casion had been less serious. So far 
as the measure itself is concerned, 
everybody has, in spite of dire 
misgivings, hoped for the best. 
One and all of us would fain be- 
lieve that the electorate is merely 
to be so much larger, that its sub- 
divisions are to be re-arranged, and 
that everything else is to go on as 
before. But even if the leap in the 
dark must be taken, does it follow 
that we should take it with our eyes 
shut ? We may no longer have a 
choice, but we may at least endea- 
vor to prepare ourselves for the 
Hobson’s choice which a Govern- 
ment with majorities of from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty 
presents to us. 

The regular politician is evi- 
dently at fault a4 perhaps be- 
cause his habit is to look only at 
political consequences. He can 
estimate what the probable effect 
will be, in his own circle, of nearly 
doubling the county constituencies. 
If he be a Radical, he chuckles 
at the prospect of a new world 
for the caucus to conquer and to 
tyrannise over. If he be a Tory, 
he is aghast at the idea of some of 
his ancient strongholds falling be- 
fore the trumpets and the rams’ 
horns of Birmingham. His sole 
thought is of redistribution, some 
careful shuffling of the cards 
which may here and there ward 
off Radical attack, and save a 
chosen remnant for a new Tory 
party to be built upon. But 
while the immediate political 
effects absorb attention, there are 
other possible effects far more 

ve and threatening being over- 
ooked. While we fancy that we 


are only enlarging the electorate, 
we may be laying the foundation 
of a new state of society with 
different feelings, tendencies, and 
aims from our own. In what looks 
so simple and so just as the equalis- 
ation of the county and the bor- 
ough franchise there may lurk the 
seeds of a new fiscal policy anda 
new financial system. co prove 
that the real difficulty and danger 
of reducing the franchise goes 
deeper than redistribution, and 
has much wider ramifications, 
That the balance of parties should 
be upset, and perhaps perman- 
ently disturbed, is a sufficiently 
serious matter ; but it would bea 
worse prospect still if the funda- 
mental principles on which the 
country is administered were to be 
a: geagar as they very possibly 
will be when the new electorate 
begins to realise its power. The 
really grave question of the time is 
not whether the new constituen- 
cies will be Tory or Radical, but 
what amount of mischief they are 
likely, to do. Assuming, as for 
prudence’ sake we ought, that they 
will be Radical, how far are they 
likely to adopt the peculiar ideas 
of property which Mr Henry 
George and his imitators are in- 
stilling into them in advance? 
What line may they be expected 
to take in regard to taxation? 
Will they at the earliest opportun- 
ity hoist anew Mr Brights rather 
faded banner, the “Free Break- 
fast-table,” thereby shunting what 
little remains on their own shoul- 
ders of the national charges on to 
the shoulders of the income-tax 
payers ? 

if the new constituencies should 


resist these tendencies, they will 
be wonderfully virtuous and self- 
denying. The temptation to evil 
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set before them will be strong, 
and the tempters will be numerous 
and plausible. To confine our- 
selves to only one branch of the 
network of future developments, 
the financial policy of the country 
may, and very probably will, take 
a wholly new character from the 
new constituencies who will have 
it under their absolute control. 
Hitherto the national income has 
been levied on principles which in 
a rough way adapt themselves to 
the various classes of the commun- 
ity, doing, as far as possible, jus- 
tice to all. The poor man _ has 
aid his small share of the public 
Dardons in the shape of a percent- 
age on his beer and tobacco, his 
wife’s tea or coffee, and two or 
three articles of grocery, such as 
currants and raisins. His bread is 


free, his beef, his bacon, his butter, 
his cheese, his eggs, his vegetables, 


and, in fact, all his necessaries of 
life come to him without the slight- 
est intervention of the tax-gatherer. 
He lives in an untaxed house, 
though everybody who can afford 
to pay £20 a-year of rent has to 
contribute to the State 9d. per £1 
of house-duty. He has a few local 
rates to bear; but there again he 
is privileged in comparison with 
his fellow-citizens who have a little 
more te spend. His landlord is 
permitted to compound for his 
rates on very favourable terms, 
and to collect them as part of his 
rent. It is questionable if his rent 
would be much reduced were there 
no taxes to pay out of it. But 
the most significant aspect of local 
rates as regards the working classes 
is that the latter benefit by them 
far beyond what they contribute to 
them. The poor-rates are in effect 
an insurance fund for sick or su- 
perannuated labourers and their 
dependants, Every man with a 
family to maintain on a pound 
er week or less is all his life 
ong rubbing shoulders as it were 
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with pauperism. He may by an 
accident or by the loss of work be 
thrown on the rates at any mo- 
ment. His personal contribution 
to them is infinitesimal, but his 
beneficial interest in them is con- 
siderable. A _ skilled workman, 
earning from thirty shillings to 
two pounds per week, and occupy- 
ing a house of less than twenty 
pounds rent, contributes less to 
the poor-rates than to his friendly 
society or to his trades-union, 
though both funds have a good 
deal in common. They are insur- 
ance funds which every contribu- 
tor has a chance, however remote, 
of having one day to take advan- 
tage of. But there is this im- 
portant difference, that while the 
trades-union or the friendly society 
must live on its own members, 
three-fourths of the poor-rates is 
derived from _ non-beneficiaries. 
Strictly speaking, the working 
man cannot consider them a tax 
at all ; they are a Seep Rs ne 
for the most part by his wealthier 
neighbors—for his poverty or old 
age. 

Though in a less degree, nearly 
every other local rate has a bene- 
ficial as well as a fiscal character 
in relation to the poor. School 
rates represent the contribution 
of the community at large to the 
education of poor men’s children. 
Sanitary and improvement rates 
have been a mighty engine for 
conferring on the poor healthy 
homes, spacious airy streets, pub- 
lic parks, and recreation-grounds. 
No single ratepayer can properly 
regard them as a burden, and to 
the classes who feel them least 
and get most from them they have 
been a positive boon, Whatever 
has made civic life more enjoyable, 
more refined, more socigble, has 
helped to lower inequalities be- 
tween rich and poor. In so doing 
it has yielded results which none 
of us can measure by its accidental 
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cost to ourselves. Whoever has 
aid most for civic improvements 
may be thankful to have got such 
a return for his money. Those 
whom they have cbst nothing, or 
next to nothing, may be propor- 
tionately more grateful. Under 
modern conditions of society local 
rates well applied are outlays for 
important social objects—charity, 
health, education, and the ameni- 
ties of life. People who appreciate 
happy, comfortable homes, find it 
easy to g° a step further and to 
wish to have all the surroundings 
of home correspondingly happ 
and agreeable. Hitherto the mid- 
die and upper classes have borne 
practically the whole burden of 
this great work of social renova- 
tion. The working classes have 


had only a nominal share in it so 
far as finding the money goes, but 
they have had a full share in the 


benefit of it. 

Both as a taxpayer and a rate- 
payer the working man—our future 
political master—has had a fairly 
good time even in the state of bond- 
age from which he is about to be set 
free. He is the lightest taxed person 
in Europe, and, Soudan campaigns 
notwithstanding, his personal bur- 
dens steadily tend to grow lighter. 
For that assertion we have the 
authority of the working man’s 
own “political economist,” Pro- 
fessor , oe Levi. In a paper 
which he read last December be- 
fore the Statistical Society on the 
distribution of taxation, Professor 
Levi stated that from 1831 to 1880 
imperial taxation had averaged 
40s. 10d. per head of the people ; 
and in the three years from 1880 
to 1882 it had been 40s. 7d. per 
head; but in 1882-83, when the 
bombardment of Alexandria and 
the suppression of Arabi Pasha 
had to be paid for, it rose to 41s. 

r head. The rate of reduction 
is more conspicuous when measured 
by the national income, from which 
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the taxes are taken. In the first 
ten years of the present century 
the State taxes were in the propor- 
tion of 10 per cent. of the 
national income; but in 1882.83, 
they represented only 7.3 per cent, 
The comparison with Euro 
taxation is no less favourable. The 
average in France at the date of 
the latest return was 51s. 6d. per 
head, or about 12.8 per cent of the 
national gross income of the nation, 
Light as is the average taxation in 
this country, it has the greater 
merit of equitable distribution, 
In this we are again expressing 
the impartial conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, who reckons 
that while the middle and higher 
classes pay 66s. per head of im- 
perial taxes, the working classes 
escape for 25s. 11d. per head. 
That is making a very liberal al- 
lowance for working class con- 
sumption of dutiable articles. On 
a more exact calculation given 
hereafter, the rate at which work- 
ing men and their families con- 
tribute to imperial taxation is 
barely 24s. per head per annum, 
while the middle and _ upper 
classes pay on the average nearly 
five times as much per head. 
Taking imperial and local taxes to- 
gether, the average for the middle 
and higher classes is, according 
to Professor Levi, £6, 4s. 8d. per 
head, and for the working classes 
only 35s. lld. per head. Pro- 
fessor Levi thus sums up the re- 
sults of recent fiscal legislation in 
a form which derives significance 
from the probability that the 
County Franchise Bill will mark 
a new departure in this as in 
several other yet unsuspected di- 
rections :— 


‘‘Tt is indeed apparent that the 
fiscal legislation of late years has been 
all in favour of the working classes, 
and that scarcely any attempt has 
been made to replace the taxes re- 
moved affecting them by others hay- 
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ing an equal incidence. The improved 
condition of working men in respect 
of taxation is, moreover, still more re- 
markable when we take into account 
their increasing wages. In 1842, the 
average earnings of a working man’s 
family of four and a half persons was 
about 15s. per week, or £39 a-year, 
and on this he had to pay about £6, 
8s., or in the proportion of 16 per cent. 
In 1882, the average earnings of such 
a family being 30s. a-week, or £78 
a-year, and the tax £5, 16s., the pro- 
portion of taxation is only 7+ per 
cent, which is again greatly dimin- 
ished when the working man’s family 
abstains from consuming either alco- 
holic drinks or tobacco.” 

With the support of such facts 
and such authorities—Mr Giffen 
has given even stronger testimony 
to the same effect—it is surely per- 
missible to maintain that the Brit- 
ish workman of the presént day has 
been fairly,nay, indulgently treated 
inthe adjustment of taxation, both 
municipal and imperial. It may 
be taken for granted, however, that 
the more direct power the working 
man acquires in this matter, the 
more jealously will he scrutinise his 
own share of liability for the cost of 
that self-government which he has 
been taught to consider one of his 
rights of flesh and blood. Being 
absolute,he will very naturally take 
good care of himself and of his own 
class. It will not be difficult to 
persuade him—and there will be 
lots of glib agitators ready for the 
job—that the taxes which fall on 
himself are radically bad, while 
those which fall on other people 
have much to recommend them. 
When the tea duty, for instance, 
comes into competition with the 
income-tax, or with a higher scale 
of death duties, there need be no 
hesitation as to how his choice will 
incline. When he has carried his 
“Free Breakfast-table,” as he is 
pretty certain to do in the first 
householder Parliament, he may 
boggle a little at free whisky and 
free tobacco, but some salve, will 
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be found for his unsophisticated 
conscience. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
might cheerfully undertake to keep 
the nation sober with Glenlivat at 
half-a-crown @ gallon, if Parlia- 
ment would authorise him to close 
all the public-houses. Some future 
Bright may discover a medicinal 
virtue in the Virginian weed suffi- 
cient to condemn as barbarous and 
immoral the levying of from eight 
to nine millions sterling a-year of 
taxes on its consumption. Take 
away tea, tobacco, and whisky, and 
the whole fabric of our Customs 
duties totters to its fall. The 
Free-trade argument will at once 
come into play, “ Why shackle and 
obstruct trade for the sake of 
duties which hardly pay the ex- 
penses of collection?” The gra- 
cious and genial reformer who 
compiles the ‘Financial Reform 
Almanack’ has already raised, in 
anticipation, the cry of “ Down 
with the Custom-house!” In his 
issue for the current year he as- 
serts (p.175) that “if the people 
only knew how greatly they are 
pillaged and injured by this sys- 
tem of raising the revenue, all the 
forces of the Government would 
not suffice to maintain it for a 
single year.” At the close of a 
characteristic anathema he de- 
livers himself of this ominous 
reflection : “ The sugar duties were 
happily abolished in 1874, and the 
sooner all the rest of the relics 
of barbarous fiscal legislation are 
made to follow, the better it will 
be for every man, woman, and 
child in the three kingdoms.” 

It is well to see and to realise 
clearly what are likely to be the 
ruling ideas of the coming dispen- 
sation. This we may be quite sure 
of, that it will be a dispensation in 
which the majority govern, and the 
minority pay for being governed. 
All the political power will be on 
one side ; nearly all the taxation 
will be on the other. The working 
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man may not only live tax-free, for 
he is almost that already ; but he 
will have the much more exquisite 
satisfaction of taxing those who 
may be better off than himself. 

In other words, he will have the 
privilege of indirectly spending a 

eat deal of money which does not 

long to him, but which he will 
be enabled to lay hold of in the 
name of the law. That the tax- 
payers will be few, and the tax- 
spenders will be many, is for Radi- 
calism one of the special charms of 
the new régime. ‘There is a fasci- 
nation in the impending scramble 
which agitators can scent afar off. 
It opens to their straining eyes 
visions of well-paid lobbying, of 
well-lined political coffins, of lucra- 
tive notoriety. Paid membership 
and triennial Parliaments will be 
comparatively venial innovations 
on the old traditions and decencies 
In a turmoil 


of political life. 
where the neediest adventurer may 
hope one day to come to the sur- 
face, any wild scheme may be pro- 
posed and find listeners. Any at- 
tack may be made on property by 
those who have nothing to lose, 


and the sorriest Bradlaugh or 
Henry Geroge may reckon on a 
Gladstone or a Chamberlain to 
throw an egis of respectabilit 

over him. The respectable mas 

will prepare the way for the re- 
pulsive doctrine which in_ its 
own nakedness would be harmless. 
Here is a peculiar peril of the com- 
ing Radicalism. It has in the 
popular mind invested itself with 
so many catchwords of morality 
and religion that when it chooses 
it can make spoliation look the re- 
verse of robbery. A second pecu- 
liar peril lies in the facilities which 
our fiscal system offers for proceed- 
ing by slow and almost impercep- 
tible degrees from taxation to con- 
fiscation. There is no definite 
frontier line between the two. 
The land-tax, the death duties, 
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even the income-tax itself, may in 
clever hands become the instru. 
ments of fiscal plunder, and it 
might be difficult as well as dan. 
gerous to call the operation by its 
proper name. 

A system in which the few are 
taxed by the many who take care 
not to tax themselves is essentially 
vicious, and it cannot avoid pro. 
ducing vicious fruit. Such, so far 
as taxation is concerned, will be the 
tendency of the electorate about to. 
be created. The proportion it will 
contain of taxation to representa. 
tion will be even smaller than Jack 
Falstaff’s allowance of bread to his 
sack. The present electorate, num. 
bering roughly about 3,000,000 of 
voters, is to have added to it at 
least two millions, possibly two 
and a half millions, of new voters, 
These will be all of one class—the 
class which pays least taxation, and 
is least qualified to judge of what 
wise and just taxation should be. 
The representation of property as 
such will in the new régime cease 
to exist. Just now there is a pre- 
tence of such representation, and 
property has a flickering shadow 
of power, but in future it will be 
rather a disadvantage than an as- 
sistance in politics. Nevertheless 
it is property in the long-run, and 
not labour,that pays for the govern- 
ment of the country. To an extent 
far greaterthan even Conservative 
politicians suspect, the propertied 
class are the effective taxpayers. 
According to the latest returns, 
there are on the electoral rolls of 
the United Kingdom 3,048,424 
electors, not more than one in eight 
of whom has other than a personal 
stake in the country. The other 
seven-eights, sbough they make 
the loudest outcry about economy, 
are more inttrested in public ex- 
scone than in public taxation. 

stimating the total number of in- 
habited houses in the three king- 
doms at six and a half millions,quite 
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five-sixths of them would appear 
to belong to the working and the 
lower middle class, who have this 
in common, that they pay the mini- 
mum of taxation. Only the other 
sixth (1,178,113) are occupied by 

ople who can be said to have an 
interest in the State beyond the 
exercise of a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. To get at the propertied 
classes, moreover,we must eliminate 
the lower grades of assessed houses. 
Aman occupying a £30 ora £40 
house may be above the rank of a 
labourer, but he is still in the wage 
class, whose contributions to taxa- 
tion are restricted to a few Customs 
or Excise duties. If we strike off 
all the houses between £20 and 
£30, there is a reduction at once of 
about 440,000, or three-eighths of 
the total number of assessed houses. 
If we raise the dividing line to £50 
rental, a further 350,000 houses, or 
one-third of the total, has to be 
struck off. Above the £50 rental 
line we have left only 380,000 
assessed houses, the occupiers of 
which form the inner circle of the 
fiscal grindstone. 

Broadly speaking, only one-third 
of the houses in Great Britain 
paying inhabited-house duty have 
a valued rental of £50 or over. 
Only one in eighteen of the total 
number of inhabited houses in 
Great Britain reaches the £50 
limit. We are putting Ireland 
aside at present, as it furnishes 
no details for such an analysis as 
this. Confining ourselves to the 
United Kingdom, for which exact 
official information can be ob- 
tained, the outcome is, that out 
of 5,889,902 inhabited houses, only 
about 320,000 were valued at £50 
or over. The trading and pro- 
pertied classes, who may be sup- 
posed to occupy the houses of 
£50 a-year and over, are therefore 
as one in eighteen of the total 
householders of the country. This 
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£50 limit has an obvious fiscal 
importance. It marks the distinc- 
tion between the wage class and 
the class who have something more 
than wages, whether it be realised 
property, professional skill, com- 
mercial position, or brain-power. 
It may also be used as a rough 
boundary-line between the ordi- 
nary and the special taxpayer. It 
is on the £50 householder that the 
income tax begins -to tell. If the 
occupier of a £30 or a £40 house 
has to submit to that popular im- 
post, he gets the benefit of a sub- 
tantial rebate in the assessments 
of his income; but the £50 house- 
holder will have to pay on his 
whole £400 a-year. Fre and all 
above him come in for the lion’s 
share of class taxation, as distin- 
‘guished from the poll-tax raised in 
the elementary form of Customs 
duties. They are specially taxed 
on their houses, on their incomes, 
on their gold apd silver plate, on 
the “buttons”” who runs their 
messages, on the crests they put 
on their note-paper, on the “little 
bill” which they sometimes have 
to give in lieu of cash to their 
butcher or their baker, on their 
marriage settlements, on their fire 
insurance, on their patent medi- 
cines, on their wills; and after the 

are dead, on the residue of their 
estates,if any. The British work- 
man may be a teetotaller, he may 
eschew tobacco, he may be sparing 
of tea, and thus have practically 
no taxes to pay at all; but the un- 
fortunate with £400 a-year or 
more can never escape. As Syd- 
ney Smith said of the old protec- ‘ 
tionist tariff, the tax-gatherer 
follows him from his cradle to his 
grave. We shall show by-and-by 
that it is out of his ket the 
national expenditure is chiefly 
drawn. It is to him that Chan- 


cellors of the Exchequer nowadays 
invariably resort when a few extra 
3G 
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millions are needed for a little war 
or an Alabama arbitration. It has 
become his recognized privilege, on 
all exceptional occasions, to have 
to pay the reckoning. His friend 
the working man always looks to 
him with confidence and serenity 
for cash to “run the machine,” but 
with every successive Parliament 
his personal share in the running 
of it is reduced. By-and-by his 
sole function will be to pay tribute, 
as the Bulgarians used to doto the 
‘Turks, and the réle of the Turks 
will be very appropriately assumed 
by the former friends of the Bul- 
garians. In the good times to come 
property will have its cee 
meaning especially its financial— 
-duties, but there will be little heard 
of its political rights. 

“The incidence of taxation ” is 
a familiar enough phrase on the 
‘lips of economists, and a_ small 
percentage of members of Parlia- 
‘ment may have a faint notion of 
its meaning, but it has so far been 
handled only in a very superficial 
‘way. The most vague ideas pre- 
vail as to the proportions of taxa- 
tion borne by the various classes 
.of the community. Of late it has 
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A.—THE WORKING 


Agricultural . 

Industrial— 

. Miners, &e. . 
Metal workers 
Textile do. 
Artisans 


Miscellaneous 


Another estimate which has ap- 
peared in a monthly magazine 
raises the total to over twelve 
millions; and striking a medium, 
twelve millions may be taken as 
a sufficiently exact census of the 
wage class. Not all of them are 


been more systematically investi. 
gated, but the conclusions yet ar. 
rived at are crude and imperfect, 
Certain outstanding results may, 
however, be accepted as reliable, 


Economists have come to a kind . 


of agreement as to the section of 
the peesietiee which may be dis. 
tinguished as the wage classes, 
Its numbers have been estimated; 
its income has been roughly caleu- 
lated; its expenditure is more diffi. 
cult to reckon up, but. still an 
approximation to it has been ob- 
tained. It is comparatively easy 
to trace out such items of its ex- 
penditure as apply to dutiable 
articles, and from these may be 
formed an idea of its quota of 
taxation. The first step in such 
an inquiry is to attempt a census 
of the wage class. ‘This has been 
done by Professor Leone Levi, who 
is still working very zealously in 
the same interesting field of re- 
search. The latest conclusion he 
has arrived at is, that the wage- 
earners of the United Kingdom 
number rather more than eleven 
and a half millions. He classifies 
them as follows:— 


CLASS POPULATION. 
1,899,000 


625,000 

628,000 

2,300,000 

2,978,000 
—_—§— 6,526,000 
3,084,000 


11,509,000 


men, and not all of the men are 
heads of families; consequently, in 
estimating the numbers dependent 
on them, a low average per head 


has to be taken. Assuming thit- 


teen million dependants, the wage 
class would represent altogether 
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twenty-five millions. The total 

pulation of the United Kingdom 
at last census (1881) exceeded 
thirty-five millions, but various de- 
ductions have to be made in order 
to get at the number in full citizen- 
ship and available for taxation. 
Soldiers, sailors, and merchant sea- 
men abroad numbered 215,000 ; 
consequently the population actu- 
ally resident was under 35 millions 
—in exact figures, 34,875,239. The 
paupers who pay no taxes exceed 
a million, of whom 799,296 are 
in England and Wales, 95,081 in 
Scotland, and 115,000 in Ireland 
—altogether, 1,010,061. The in- 
sane number more than a hundred 
thousand—namely, 81,600 in Eng- 
land and Wales, 11,600 in Scot- 


land, and 29,500 in Ireland,—alto- 
gether, 112,700, a portion of whom, 
however, are also reckoned among 
the paupers. The prison popula- 
tion of the three kingdoms is be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand, 
but four times that number would 
hardly cover the floating population 
who are in and out of jail all their 
lives. Reckoning in these and 
ticket-of-leave men, who average 
about ten thousand, the criminal 
class must be nearly a quarter of a 
million. Next there are aliens to 
be written off, in round numbers 
another quarter of a million. The 
effective tax-paying population of 
the country, after all these correc- 
tions have been made, shrinks into 
about 33} millions, thus:— 


B.—Tue Tax-Payinc PopuLarion. 


Gross population resident 
Less paupers 
Insane 
Criminals 
Aliens 


These 33} millions are divisible 
in respect of fiscal charges into four 
classes: (1) The wage class, esti- 
mated as above at 25 millions; (2) 
the lower middle class, composed of 
small tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 

ersons of narrow income, occupy- 
ing houses of not more than £30 
rental; (3) the middle class, com- 
posed of householders paying from 
£30 to £50 of valued rent; and 
(4) the professional and propertied 
class, living in houses of over £50 
rental. There are no very defin- 
ite data for distinguishing these 
four sections of the community, 
but the census of inhabited houses 
will guide us sufficiently for our 
a purpose. Of the 6,484,632 
ouses enumerated in 1881, fully 
five and a 
not assesse 


uarter millions were 
or assessable. Of 


P 34,875,289 
1,010,061 
112,700 
250,000 
250,000 
1,622,761 


33,252,478 


these fully four and three-quarter 
millions were occupied by the work- 
ing-class,and the other half-million 
by the lower middle class. To the 
latter may also be assigned about 
300,000 houses, with a rental of 
from £20 to £30 a-year, making 
800,000 houses, and about four 
millions of population. The middle 
class, consisting of householders at 
from £30 to £50 a-year, occupy 
half-a-million houses, and _repre- 
sent say two and a half millions of 
population. There remain for the 
professional and propertied class 
380,000 houses at over £50 a-year, 
and occupied by a population of 
rather less than two millions, On 
the basis of about five persons to 
each family, we get the subjoined 
classification of the tax-paying 
community :—. 


‘ 
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C.—CLASSIFICATION 


Working class, say 
Lower middle class 
Middle class . 


Professional and propertied class . 


As tax-payers, the working class 
and the lower middle class are vir- 
tually alike. They form the outer 
and easiest circle of the fiscal 
grindstone. At the same time, 
they constitute together 274 mil- 
lions, or about five-sixths of the 
tax-paying population. The middle 
class, forming fiscally the middle 
circle, numbers about four millions, 
or an eighth of the whole taxpaying 
community. The propertied class, 
or inner circle, is only an eight- 
teenth of the whole. 

Industrious statists have figured 


OF HOUSEHOLDERS, 
Houses. 

4,800,000 
800,000 
500,000 
380,000 


Population. 

25,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,508,000 
1,900,000 


6,480,000 83,400,000 


out how much per head of the 
population is annually consumed 
of the various articles on which 
the public revenue is levied. It 
is not a complicated or difficult 
calculation, for our Customs tariff 
is now reduced to about seven 
or eight items, and the Excise is 
practically concentrated on two— 
spirits and beer. The subjoined 
list gives the annual rates of con- 
sumption per head, and the aggre- 
gate for the twenty-five million 
consumers forming the wage 
class :— 


D.—DUTIABLE GooDs CONSUMED BY THE WORKING CLASS. 


Per Head. 
In Ibs. 


0.34 
0.88 


Cocoa 

Coffee 3 
Dried fruits 
Tea ‘ ’ 4.67 
Tobacco 1.42 


Spirits 1.07 

Beer 27.6 
We have excluded foreign wines 
and spirits, the latter consisting 
chiefly of brandy,rum,and liqueurs, 
which cannot be said to be much 
used by the working classes. Any 
small injustice that may be done to 
them as taxpayers by this omis- 
sion is amply corrected by the lib- 


Gals. 


4.32 


Total for 25 Million 
Consumers, 


8,500,000 
22,000,000 
108,000,000 
116,750,000 
35,500,000 


26,750,000 
690,000,000 

eral share of the tobacco duty set 
down to their credit. In the next 
table the quantities of dutiable 
goods consumed by them are mul- 
tiplied by the respective duties, in 
order to ascertain the amounts con- 
tributed by the wage class to the 
public revenue under each head :— 


E.—Duoties Palp BY THE WORKING CLASS. 


in bs 
8,500,000 
88,000,000 
108,000,000 
116,750,000 
35,500,000 


Gals. 
26,750,000 
690,000,000 


Duty. 
Per Ib. Amount. 


1d. £35,416 
2d. 725,000 
7s. per ewt. 337,500 
6d. 2,918,750 
3s. 6d, 6,212,500 


Per Gal. 
10s. 18,375,000 


Per Barrel. 
6s. 3d. 5,990,625 


£29,594,791 
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Thus, while the average taxation 
over the whole community exceeds 
£2 per head per annum, the share 
of the working class is in realit 
rather less than 24s. per head. 
Proportionately more of course has 
to be borne by the remaining eight 
millions, who, not being working 
men, have to make up for the im- 
munities and the privileges of our 
political pets. In his recent Budg- 
et, Mr Childers stated the income 
from taxation of the past year at 
£71,866,000. Toward that the 

‘ working class—forming 25 millions 
of people, or five-sevenths of the 
opulation—contributed, as shown 
above, about 294 millions sterling, 
leaving 424 millions to be provided 
by the trading, professional, and 
propertied remy | of about eight 
million people. The average taxa- 
tion of the majority is under 24s. per 
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head, and of the minority £5, 2s. 6d. 
per head. It is a curious study to 
trace this distinction through the 
various branches of the revenue. 
Thus, of the £19,700,000 raised 
by Customs duty, the working class 
share appears to have been 10} 
millidns ; and of the £26,952,000 
obtained from Excise, they have 
to get credit for fully nineteen 
millions. There, however, their 
taxation virtually ends; while for 
the middle and — classes it is 
only beginning. The latter paid 
last year over 114 millions sterling 
in stamps, fully one million in the 
shape of land-tax, fully a million 
and three-quarters in house-duty, 
and nearly 10? millions of income- 
tax, with all of which the working 
man had nothing to do. When 
tabulated, this analysis of the 
revenue is suggestive :— 


F-—How Taxation 1s DistrisvutTep. 


Working Class 
Share. 


. £10,229,166 
19,365,625 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Income-tax 
House-duty 
Land-tax 


Lower Middle 
Class. 


£1,630,000 
3,170,000 


Trading and 
Propertied Total. 

£19,701,000 
26,952,000 
11,620,000 
10,718,000 
1,805,000 
1,070,000 


Cc 3 
£7,841,834 
4,416,875 
11,620,000 
10,718,000 
1,805,000 
1,070,000 








£29,594,791 


General average per head . 
‘ Trading and propertied classes 


Working and lower middle classes . 


It is more difficult to get at the 
respective shares of the middle and 
the propertied classes, but an ap- 
gg can be made to it. 

irst we have to eliminate the 
lower middles, and to deduct their 
quota of the gross taxation, which, 
at 24s. per head for 4,000,000 
people, is £4,800,000. The work- 
ing class, £29,594,791, and the 
lower middle, £4,800,000, sub- 
tracted from the gross fiscal 
revenue — £71,806,000 — leaves 
£37,411,209 to be borne by the 
middle and the propertied classes 


£4,800,000 


£71,866,000 


£2 1 1 
810 6 
1 4 0 


—borne, however, in very unequal 
shares. The middle class pay very 
little, if any, land-tax. Their 
500,000 houses pay in the aggre- 
gate only half as much duty as the 
380,000 houses of the class above 
them. Less than half of the middle 
class contribute to the income and 
roperty tax, and even that half 
hare the benefit of the £120 re- 
mission on all incomes under £400. 
Assume that 300,000 of them are 
assessed under Schedule D—the 
total assessments being under 
£400,000 — and that they return 


£37,471,209 
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their incomes at an average of 
£300, the rebate of £120 makes 
their taxed income only £180, 
which at last year’s rate would be 
£3, 15s. per head, or £1,125,000 
for the whole 300,000. Credit them 
with as much more under the other 
schedules—a most liberal afsump- 
tion—and the middle class quota 
of the income-tax will be two and 
a quarter millions. The total yield 
of the income-tax as given in the 


G.—Mipp.Le anp HieHer Crass TaxatTIon. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps . 
Income-tax 
House-duty 
Land-tax 


Average per head of middle class 
Average per head of profession 
and propertied class . ‘ 


The omy Sey millions who 


pay 24s. per head of taxation, the 
two and a half millions who pay 
£5, 2s. 6d. per head, and the 
1,900,000 who pay £12, 14s. 6d. 
per head, are all to be politically 
equal in theory. In practice the 
large taxpayer may be thankful if 
he has any representation at all. 
An occasional share in a member 
of Parliament who is fortunate 
enough to run the gauntlet of the 
caucus and the trades-unions is the 
most he dare hereafter hope for. 


Budget was £10,718,000; conge- 
ge over eight millions of jt 
ell directly on capital. If the 
stamp duties be divided in the 
same proportion — namely, one- 
fourth to the middle class and 
three-fourths to capital—the re. 
spective amounts paid will be 
£2,905,000 and £8,715,000. The 
average per head of the two classes, 
as thus adjusted, comes out with a 
startling divergence:— 


Middle Class. 
(2,500,000) 
£6,964, 900 
2,905,000 
2,500,000 
451,250 


Upper Class. 
(1,900,000) 
£5,298,300 
8,715,000 
8,218,000 
902,500 
1,070,000 


£24,198, 800 


£12,821,150 
£5, 2s. 6d. 


£12, 14s, 6d. 


The existing electorate 1s demo- 
cratic enough, but the Conservé 
tive leaven in it will have a much 
harder struggle after the constit- 
uencies have been flooded with 
another million and a half ora 
million and three-quarters of Radi- 
cal votes. How the flooding is to 
take effect may be worthy of 4 
little timely anticipation. A re- 
cent Parliamentary return gives 
us the following view of the present 
electorate and its distribution :— 


H.—Tue Existine ELecrorate. 


Counties. 
932,860 

96,870 
168,217 


eee 


1,197,947 
The total population of England 


England and Wales . 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Boroughs. Total. 

1,591,451 2,524,311 
201,529 298,399 
57,497 225,714 





1,850,477 3,048,424 
12,285,537, or 47.29 per cent. The 


and Wales at the last census was existing electors in counties form 


close on 26 millions, of whom there 
lived in counties 13,688,902, or al- 
most 53 per cent ; and in boroughs 


thus under 7 per cent of the whole 
population, and in boroughs about 
13 per cent. Roughly speaking, 
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the county constituencies will be 
about doubled by any measure 
which aims at equalising their vot- 
ing power with that of the boroughs. 
But the process of levelling down 
can be traced with the greatest 
minuteness by comparing the vari- 
ous electoral factors which would 
come into play under the new Bill. 
We [can satisfy ourselves to a 
nicety how far it is likely to go 
on the one hand in the direction 
of household suffrage, and on the 
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other in the direction of manhood 
suffrage. The subjoined tables, 
which have been compiled with 
that object in view, give for each 
of the three kingdoms—(1) the 
gross population, with its present 
rate of voting power ; (2) the num- 
ber of adult males, with their 
present rate of voting power ; and 
(3) the number of inhabited houses 
with their present rate of voting 
power :— 


I—VotTinc Power TO Gross POPULATION. 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Counties 
Boroughs 

ScoTLAND— 

Counties 
Burghs 

IRELAND— 

Counties 
Boroughs 


Thus the existing constituencies 
range from 4 per cent of the gross 
population in Irish counties to 13 
per cent in English boroughs. The 
introduction of a uniform standard 
of voting power for the three 
kingdoms involves a_ relatively 
much larger increase of votes in 


Percentage 
of Voters to 
Population. 


6% 
13 


Voters. 


982,860 
1,591, 451 


Population. 
‘ 


18,698,498 
12,261,783 


2,080,245 | 
1,647,801 


96,870 4 
201,529 12 


4,285,885 
901,454 


168,217 4 
57,497 6 
8% 


Ireland than in either England or 
Scotland. Ireland contributes so 
little to imperial taxation that 
Mr Gladstone perhaps thinks she 
should have an opportunity of 
making amends by supplying pro- 
portionately more than her proper 
share of legislators. 








34,875,289, 8,048,424 


K.—Votinc Power TO ADULT MALES. 


Adult Males. 


3,112,000 
2,793,000 


509,812 
386,883 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Counties, 
Boroughs, 

ScoTLAND— 

Counties, 
Burghs, 

IRELAND— 

Counties, 
Boroughs, . 


1,095,900 
288,000 


Percen of Voters 
to Adalt Males. 


29 
57 


Voters. 


932,860 
1,591,451 


19 
52 


96,870 
201,529 


15 
24 


168,217 
57,497 





8,185,095 


Here the yarning with regard 
at 


to Ireland is emphatically reiter- 
ated. The highest existing ratio 
of voting power is in the English 
boroughs—57 per cent of the adult 


8,048,424 874 


male population ; or, deductin 
paupers, criminals, imbeciles, an 
other ineligibles, it may be prac- 
tically 60 per cent. e next 
highest is in the Scottish burghs— 
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52 per cent ; or, deducting inelig- 


Taxation and Representation 


burghs, there will be the following 


ibles as before, it may be 55 per substantial additions at once made 


cent. Taking 55 
new ratio for bot: 


English counties 
Scottish counties 
Trish counties 

Irish boroughs . 


rcent as the 
counties and 


to the register :— 


Percentage of 
Adult Males to be 
added to Register. 


36 
40 
81 


Total number of adult males to be added to regis- 


ter if the constituencies were raised all around to 


55 percent . 


1,514,588 


From the adult male we pass on test under conditions somewhat 
to the householder, and repeat our more definite :— 


I.—VotTING POWER TO INHABITED HOUSEs. 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Counties 
Boroughs . 

ScoTLAND— 

Counties 
Burghs 

TRELAND— 

Counties 
Boroughs . 


’ The maximum voting power of 
the present constituencies appears 
again in the English boroughs 76 

er cent, the Scottish burghs com- 
ing far behind with 61 per cent. 
The mean of the two is 69, or say, 
for convenience of calculation, 70 


Honseholdess to be 
added to Register. 


English counties 
Seottish counties . 
Irish counties 
Irish burghs 


2,733,045 
2,098,476 


Percentage of 
Voters to 
Houses. 


34 
76 


224 
61 


Voters. 


932,860 
1,591,451 


Houses. 


409,677 
329, 328 


96,870 
201,529 


22 
44 


784,271 
129,837 


168,217 
57,497 





6,484,682 3,048,424 474 


percent. Were the whole of the 
constituencies to be raised to the 
English borough level, as it is the 
design of the reform-mongers they 
should be, the following additions 
would result :— 


of Number of 


Householders to be 
added to Register. 


194,096 
876,451 
83,757 


Percen’ 


36 
47} 
48 
26 


Total number of Householders to be added to regis- 
ter if the constituencies were raised all around to 


70 per cent 


The above two estimates, though 
diverging in details, come very near 
each other in the general result. 
The householder table is of course 
more to be relied on, and it tallies 
fairly well with the most authori- 
tative estimates we have seen else- 
where. Mr R.B. Martin for in- 


1,542,648 


stance calculates that in England 
and Wales equalisation of the fran- 
chise would involve an increase of 
the county electorate from 932,860 
to 1,836,500, or the creation of 
903, 640 new voters for that one 
division of the United Kingdom. 
When, therefore, Mr Gladstone 
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estimates the additions to the 
electorate of England and Wales 
at 1,300,000, a ema suggests 
itself that the Bill goes beyond 
the mere equalisation of the county 
and the borough franchise. If that 
were its whole scope, it would only 
create about 900,000 new electors ; 
but the Prime Minister announces 
frankly in advance that the new 
creations will be half as large 
again as that. Are the. other 
400,000 to result from his new 
“service franchise?” If so, it will 
have to be scrutinised much more 
closely than ‘its innocent-looking 
nature seemed at first sight to 
require. With respect to Scot- 
land, our calculations agree very 
fairly with the Prime Minister’s 
estimate of new electors—namely, 
about 200,000. But Ireland threat- 
ens to be as usual a fertile field of 
controversy. There is already the 
greatest diversity of opinion as to 
what the new Irish electorate may 
be. Mr Gladstone has estimated 
the additions to it at 400,000. Mr 


Gibson, who should know some- 
thing of the facts, is confident 
that they will not be less than 
600,000, and the House of Lords’ 
return indicates that they may be 
even as much as 700,000. eir 
quality is as dubious as their 
quantity. Nearly half a million 
of the inhabited houses in Ireland 
are valued at less than one pound 
per annum, and it is evident that 
these will furnish a considerable 
number of the new electors. A 
“rated house” is a very different 
subject on the two sides of the 
Channel, and a rating franchise will 
have a correspondingly different 
meaning. In a pedantic hunt for 
verbal equality, Mr Gladstone wey 
be saddling the electorate wit 
practical inequalities, not only ab- 
surd, but dangerous. He may be 
putting the Irish pauper on a level 
with the intelligent English or 
Scotch artisan. 

On the inhabited-house basis 
the new constituency would show 
somewhat like this :— 


M.—FORECAST OF THE NEW ELECTORATE, ON THE BASIS OF AN EQUAL 
BURGH AND OOUNTY FRANCHISE. 


Present Voters New ,; 


Electorate. Added. 


982,860 
1,591,451 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Counties 
Boroughs . 

ScoTLAND-— 


Counties . . 96,870 
Burghs . $ 201,529 


168,217 376,451 
57,497 88,757 91,254 


IRELAND— 
Counties . 
Boroughs . 


8,048,424 


Service, lodger, and 
other franchises, say 


The addition overhead to the 
electorate will thus exceed 60 per 
cent. In England and Scotland 
it will getthghty be as high as 50 


‘per cent., and in Ireland it may 


anything from 100 to 300 per 
cent. The new electorate will 


Electorate. 


938,544 1,871,204 
ae 1,591,451 
194,096 290,966 
Dy 201,529 


544,668 


1,542,648 4,591,072 


500,000 500,000 
2,042,648 5,091,072 


number considerably over five mil- 
lions. It has been shown that 
the adult male population of the 
three kingdoms is fully eight 
millions ; consequently 60 per cent 
of the adult males will have votes— 
or, deducting paupers, criminals, 
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&c., say 65 per cent. Future re- 
formers will not have a very long 
or a very difficult step to take to 
reach manhood suffrage. The num- 
ber of householders in the three 
kingdoms, reckoning one to each 
inhabited house, with a deduction 
of 5 per cent for houses vacant at 
date of enumeration, is, according 
to the above table, 6,161,700. 


Only about a fifth of them, there- — 


fore, will lack the privilege of a 
vote, and many of these will be 
the lady ‘householders for whom 
Mr Gladstone is sorry he can do 
nothing at present. To all in- 
tents and purposes we shall have 
household suffrage, and be within 
measurable distance of manhood 
suffrage. In spirit, if not in form, 
manhood will rule, for it will form 
nearly seven-eighths of the con- 
stituency, and little more than 
one-eighth will be left for educa- 
tion and property. Of the five 
million electors, there will be at 
least four millions of working men 
who pay under 24s. per head per 
annum to the State for themselves 
and their families; there will be 
less than a million living in assess- 
ed houses and paying house-duty ; 
there will be less than half a 
million paying income tax ; and 
there will be less than fifty 
thousand with incomes over a 
thousand a-year. We are not 
arguing that men with over a 
thousand a-year must per se be 
better citizens or more intelligent 
politicians than men with thirty 
shillings a-week. We are only 
directing attention to the fact that 
they are to occupy a very humble 
place in the new dispensation, ex- 
cept as sources of revenue. Not 
only is property to have no 
privileges, no political influence, 
no special protection, but it may 
even become politically prejudicial 
to its owner. The instimcts of the 

t mass of the constituency will 
avour labour as something opposed 


to capital, and’ requiring to be on 
its guard against it. The land. 
owner, the capitalist, the large 
manufacturer, and, to some ex- 
tent, the professional man, will be 
made to feel themselves a class 
apart from the real electors. They 
will be the smallest fraction of 
minority hovering on the skirts of 
the electoral circle, but not at too 

reat distance for a democratic 

overnment to put its hand in 
their pockets when a war-tax is 
seated, or a deficit has to be made 
good, or a Brummagem election- 
ery, like the “Frée Breakfast- 
table,” has to be paid for. 

The county franchise involves, 
without doubt, disestablishment, 
It arms Ireland with another 
weapon for her war on the empire 
and on civilised society. It fore- 
shadows renewed conflict between 
labour and capital. It will very 
probably drive education and in- 
telligence out of politics altogether. 
It will certainly accelerate the al- 
ready rapid enough deterioration 
of the House of Commons. It will, 
sooner or later, conjure up the 
dreaded spectre of Socialism ; but 
let us hope that even Birmingham 
will draw the line there. No one 
can tell, however. If property be 
reduced to helplessness, and if it 
be regarded by a large section of 
active politicians as a crime, there 
is no saying how far we may yet 

o in the direction of Mr Henry 

eorge. His day is evidently com- 
ing, and that is the darkest as well 
as the most ominous shadow which 
the Franchise Bill casts before it. 
But Mr Gladstone’s mechanical 
majority prefer to take the inevit- 
able leap with their eyes shut, and 
the Conservative minority content 
themselves with the polite reflection 
—“He that will to Cupar, maun 
to Cupar.” Will Lord Salisbury let 
himself be dragged across the Ra- , 
bicon? He is the last remaining 
bulwark of our political future. 











“Two voices are there,—one is 
of the sea—one of the mountains 
—each a mighty voice.” So Words- 
worth ; and upon the Arran shore 
the words are often upon our lips. 
Seldom elsewhere are the two 
voices so blended. In Switzerland 
we have the great white peaks ; 
along the Devon or Cornwall coast 
the light and sound and darkness 
of the sea. But there are com- 
paratively few places where the 
two mighty forces are to be found 
in intimate union. 


‘‘ The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea;” 


and we feel that upon no fitter 
arena could the great battle of 
liberty have been fought out. 
Nature herself in her grandest 
mood is a witness to the crownin 
fight between East and West, and 
the lists have been prepared by 
other than mortal hands. The 
sea along a low flat beach is apt 
to grow wearisome ; we tire of the 
monotony of the everlasting snow. 
But who can tire of this sea, from 
which the mountains rise, of these 
mountains which dip into the sea? 
The air is soft and delicate, but it 
has the saltness of the brine. The 
myrtle, the fuchsia, the hydrangea, 
grow to the water’s edge ; but the 
ark precipice rises sheerly over- 
head to where the hardy heather 
ceases to bloom, and the masterful 
fir can find no footing. The dis- 
mal monotony of English middle- 
class life has been the burden of 
Mr Arnold’s complaint. A good 
deal of its sameness is probably 
due to its surroundings. To us at 
least there is something absolutely 
disheartening in being set down 


for a week in one of the Midland 
We know all about it ; 


counties. 
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there is no surprise ; the same flat 
dusty road stretches endlessly be- 
fore us. To live, on the other 
hand, in a grand seaand mountain 
country is a perpetual excitement. 
The blood flows freely ; the spirit 
is keenly awake. There is a sense 
of mystery—of infinity. We grow 
intimate with the great forces 
which have fashioned the world. 
We see behind the smooth surface 
of things, as in a tragedy by a 

eat tragedian—a Sophocles or a 

arlowe. We learn what Shelley 
meant when he said in one of his 
finest poems— 


‘* The secret strength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the 
infinite dome 

Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee !” 


This, of course, was said of the 
Alps, and among the Alps the 
rpdtihentany and elemental forces 
that shape the universe are laid 
bare with a freedom of which we 
have no experience in our island, 
—except perhaps when, during a 
wild Hebridean storm, a billow 
that has travelled across the At- 
lantic breaks at our feet. What 
we see there is what the poet calls 
“ the naked countenance of earth ;” 
and the magnificent panorama 
which he unrolls is drawn, line by 
line, with faultless decision. 
‘‘ There many a precipice 
Frost and the sun, in scorn of mortal 


power, 
Have piled ; dome, pyramid, and pin- 
nacle, ' 
A city of death distinct, with many a 
tower 


And wall impregnable, of beaming ice.” 


Shelley’s greatness might be staked 
upon this one early poem, which 
has been gtrangely overlooked by 
his admirers; for the passage 
through scenes of turbulence and’ 
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horror and outrage to the happy 
meeting-placein the sylvan valley — 


‘*Where one majestic river, 
The breath and blood of distant lands, 
for ever 
Rolls its loud waters to the ocean 
waves, 
Breathes its swift vapours to the cir- 
cling air ”— 


is as fine as any contrast which 
English poetry supplies. 

Arran is but a little island ; yet 
its interests are not easily exhaust- 
ed. Scrambling among the ferny 
and brambly cliffs of Dippen, boat- 
ing in the bay of Brodick or along 
the Corriedale shore, climbing the 

reat precipices which stretch be- 

ind Goatfell in one unbroken 
wall for many miles,—day after 
day we vary our experiences of 
sea and sky and mountain with 
startling rapidity. And like the 
fitfullest of coquettes, our island is 
never the same. To-day the sky 
is blue as the sea, and each needle- 
like peak is articulate@ stone by 
stone against the cloudless ether ; 
to-morrow a delicate veil of filmy 
— is drawn lightly across the 

ills ; the day after, a thunder- 
cloud, rising out of the sea, swiftl 
advances till it crashes pst | 
Then a great darkness settles down 
upon the inner circle of valley 
and mountain, out of which come 
smothered sounds — the thunder 
rumbling among the distant cra 
—until at nightfall the storm is 
spent, and the sun rises once more 
upon an unclouded sky and a bril- 
liant heaven. 

The true-fascination of Arran to 
the mountaineer is in this inner 
circle of valley and corrie and 
storm-stained peak, where the 
raven and the peregrine divide 
the sky between them, and a stag 
moving across the sky-line,or bend- 
ing his antlers over tH burn, is 
- the only living creature besides 
ourselves that invades the soli- 
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tude ; but the belt of fertile land 
that lies between the mountain 
and the sea is not unremarkable, 
Here your modest cottage is built ; 
here the hazel-nuts and the black. 
berries are gathered ; here are long 
yellow beaches on which you run 
your boat; here the ivied ¢ 
where the blue “rock” nests and 
the rabbit burrows, The bold 
bluffs between Dippen and the old 
keep of Kildonan are exception- 
ally picturesque. There are more 
imposing precipices,no doubt, along 
the eastern and northern seaboards 
of Scotland ; but this has a lavish 
beauty of its own—an almost 
tropical splendour and _ profusion, 
Colossal pillars clothed with ivy 
and rising out of ieee nutty 
woods—white and pink with black- 
berry blossom, and yellow with 
honeysuckle—sparkling with noisy 
burns that dash down among the 
big boulders, where the hart’s- 
tongue hides and the lady-fern 
spreads fanlike her delicate fronds, © 
—such and so charming are the 
breezy headlands that look out 
upon the Atlantic. Along the 
summit there is smooth velvety 
sward, with patches of bracke 
and tufts of purple heather ; an 
a sea blue as sapphire lies below 
—three hundred feet below. It is 
a giddy gulf, and the overhanging 
rocks are apparently quite imprac- 
ticable ; but by-and-by we note 
where a burn has worn a fissure in 
the rock, and we watch it falling 
whitely from ledge to ledge. This 
is the road to the sea, and arather 
ticklish road we find it. Now fol- 
lowing the course of the stream— 
now winding round the face of the 
cliff—It gradually descends,q until 
about midway it leads us into 4 
dim and vaulted chamber where 
Oberon and Titania might have 
held their court. The branches of 
birch and elm and mountain-ash 
are interlaced overhead, and under- 
foot a carpet is spread which no 
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mortal painter has ventured to 
render, except in the vaguest and 
most general terms. That bank of 
mosses and filmy fern is a study in 
itself; but—study it as you may— 
such intricate gradation of brown 
and green and orange, such in- 
credible delicacy of form and tint, 
defies the most cunning scribe. 
The boating in the bay of Brod- 
ick is an inexhaustible pleasure,— 
though a sailing-boat, to be sure, 
among these sudden squalls, is a 
rather ticklish toy. A good deal 
may be made of an umbrella skil- 
fully adjusted,—we ourselves have 
thus run round to Lamlash in 
half an hour before a stiff breeze ; 
but then our boat was a mere 
cockle-shell, which among the big 
waves looked ridiculously out of 
place, and it is no good of course 
unless the wind is dead astern. 
But upon the whole, there is noth- 
ing like the oar, and rowing is one 
of the pleasantest and healthiest 
_ amusements in the world. Then 
about mid-day (midway in our 
cruise) we drop the anchor over- 
board, and plunge into the quiet 
cove where the salt water is de- 
liciously-cool and transparent, and 
the whole of the sandy bottom is 
gay with weed and tangle, and 
spotted urchins, and pink and 
eorvle anemones. The bay of 
rodick of an autumnal evening, 
when the splendid range from Ben 
Noosh to Ben Ghoil—with its 
sharp serrated edge, the teeth of a 
monstrous saw—grows lilac against 
the gold and orange of the sunset, 
isalmost too perfect for any sea 
north of the Mediterranean. Shel- 
ley declares that autum has more 
idiomatic character than summer : 
“The day becomes more solemn and 
serene 
When noon is past—there is a har- 
mony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not 
heard or seen.” , 
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In a sense this is quite true: 
spring and autumn may be held to 
represent the morning and evening 
lights, which elicit far more charac- 
teristic effects than the blaze of the 
noonday sun. The purple twilight 
upon the Arran mountains—the 
tender confusion of light on sea 
and sky—is seen at its best, like 
the bracken, during the last week 
of September. What can one say 
of this wondrous transfiguration 
of sea and sky and mountain? 
As we lie in our boat in the mid- 
dle of the bay, the colour fades, the 
darkness falls, the glory passes 
away like a dream. ere we have 
no continuing city. Yet the im- 
mense silence and solitude of the 
night upon the water are wellnigh 
asimpressive. We are in a vast 
seclusion ; the illimitable curtain 
of night is round about us; and 
when we return to the shore, to 
the gleaming lights, and to the 
cheerful voices, we feel as if we 
had come out of some great temple 
into the common street. 

It is much to be regretted that 
there isno Alpine guide-book for 
Scotland. The Swiss “ Baedeker” 
tell us everything we need to 
know about the lower Alps ; with 
“ Ball” in our knapsack, we may 
even single-handed venture to at- 
tack some of the higher peaks. 
There is hardly a footpath in the 
whole country which has not been 
minutely described by these in- 
dustrious and enterprising gentle- 
men. You turn to the left at the 
group of chdlets—to the right at 
the waterfall—and so on till you 
reach the summit of peak or pass. 
But the guide-books to the Scotch 
Highlands stick to the highroads, 
and are royally ignorant of the 
short cuts—the kirk-roads and the 


shepherd-tracks — which traverse 
our finest and most romantic glens. 
There are.no doubt difficulties in 
the way. The higher Scotch moun- 
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tains are in too many cases forbid- 
den ground. The stags that haunt 
the corries of Ben Wyvis must not 
be disturbed. The Black Mount 
is just about as inaccessible as it 
was in the days of Rob Roy. 
Gillies are posted upon the peaks ; 
keepers swarm in the glens ; Yan- 
kee millionaires make a solitude 
and call it—sport. Still, if a 
Scotch Alpine Club were to take 
the matter in hand, a good deal 
might be done to turn out a credit- 
able Alpine Guide ; and this would 
be the beginning of a better state 
of matters. 

A ridiculous Bill has been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
by Mr James Bryce, which he calls 
the “Access to Mountains” Bill, 
and by which he virtually pro- 
poses to make gteres Ont 
sible—even in moderation. e 
are clearly of opinion that com- 
pulsory legislation on such a sub- 
ject cannot be successful, and that 
the remedy is to be looked for in 
a quite different direction—viz., in 
the cultivation of a spirit of mutual 
goodwill and forbearance, and in 
the recognition by Whig and Tory 
proprietors alike that fair and 
rational sport is not promoted by 
a system of absolute exclusion. 
(We emphasise the word “ Whig,” 
for it is well known that it was 
the over-preservation of game for 
the market by certain of the great 
Whig magnates that brought about 
the abrogation of the game-laws as 
regards hares and rabbits.) We ven- 
ture to say that almost every point 
of real interest to the botanist, the 
geologist, and the Alpine climber 
in the Highlands, might be volun- 
tarily opened up (of course under 
reasonable restrictions, which would 
be cheerfully observed), without 
doing injury to the sport of the 
legitimate stalker ; and for the Jew 
or Gentile monopolist who sits 
in his arm-chair and pots the poor 





brutes, we have no sympathy what- 
ever. 

Last year we were at Kylesku, 
in Sutherland. We had been fish. 
ing at Inchnadamph, and took this 
roundabout route to Lairg—havin 
accidentally heard that the seq- 
coast at the Kylesku Ferry was 
worth seeing. e were not dis- 
appointed. These sea-lochs, wind- 
ing among mountains which rise 
sheer from the water, are as-fine 
as Norwegian fiords ; while to the 
west a vast sheet of water, stud. 
ded with green heathery islands, 
stretched away to the sunset. Few 
places are more striking—few more 
secluded and solitary—than the 
remote boat-house where we spent 
the night. We had meant to go 
on toScodurie ; but we had satisfied 
ourselves by a careful study of the 
map that there must be a direct 
track acrosss the mountains,—al- 
though no path was shown, and 
the guide-books were dumb. On 
Fewer an old Celt who was 

rying his nets on the loch-side, 
we learnt that our surmise was cor- 
rect—there was a track which led 
right through the wildest part of 
the Duke’s forest to Loch More. 
It was never used except by the 
Duke’s people, but it was free to 
all—an old kirk-road that could 
not be wr gar It is indeed a 
grand road, as we found next 
morning—a serene cloudless morn- 
ing after a night’s rain—the views, 
as it mounts the hillside, of Lochs 
Glendhu and Glencoul, being mag- 
nificent, and the descent upon Loe 
More nearly as striking. 

Kylesku is out of the way ; but 
even among the Arran mountains 
the climber is forced to trust very 
much to his own mountaineering 
instincts. The guide-books are 
silent, or at most take you up 
Goatfell, where a guide is a su- 
perfluity and an encumbrance. It 
does not, matter very much to the 
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resident who has a month or two 
to spare ; but to the climber who 
is pressed for time, the absence of 
any sort of authoritative informa- 
tion often proves a serious hard- 
ship. It may be admitted, on the 
other hand, that the excitement of 
exploring an unknown country is 
considerable compensation for an 
occasional mishap among the moun- 
tains. Many hard things have been 
said of the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the Glasgow and Paisley “ bodies ” 
are particularly anxious to have 
the island “opened up,” as they 
call it—that is to say, divided 
among themselves. Their notions 
of opening it up are not exactly 
those which a true lover of nature 
would be inclined to endorse ; to 
exchange the pleasant pastoral life 
of the homely farmhouse for the 
vulgar racket of a second-rate 
watering-place would be decidedly 
an exchange for the worse. For 
our part, we are thankful that the 
Duke has had the courage to resist 
the clamour that has been raised 
because he declines to parcel out 
his island among Glasgow cotton 
lords and Renfrewshire coalmas- 
ters,and has preserved, within sight 
of these vast hives of labour and 
sorrow, a virginal and unpolluted 
soil. For the Arran mountains are 
as free as the air,—having climbed 
nearly every peak, we do not re- 
member to have met keeper or 
gillie in all our wanderings. This 
aristocratic “exclusiveness” may 
contrast favourably or unfavour- 
ably with the “ liberality ” which 
these urban and suburban critics 
would no doubt develop if it were 
cut up into “allotments,” and 
dotted all over with staring villas 
and Chinese pagodas; but the 
simple folk who, like ourselves, 
find solace and refreshment in a 
simple and natural life, will be 
content to leave the Duke in pos- 
session for the present. When the 
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land is “nationalised” it will be 
time enough to consider how far the 
new arrangements haveadded to the 
sum of enjoyment which the nation 
at large derives from Lowland strath 
and Highland Muir. In the mean- 
time, it is enough for us to know 
that though red-deer and grouse 
and black-cock are as common as 
blackberries, and though the Duke 
and his friends are ardent sports- 
men, irs no sort of impediment is 
placed in the way of the naturalist, 
the artist, or the mountaineer, who 
may wander at will from peak to 
peak and from corrie to corrie. 

The Hamiltons were never popu- 
lar in Scottish history ; there has 
been a want of frankness, a want 
of veracity, in their dealings with 
prince and people, and a strain of 
alien blood in their veins, which in 
private as in public life made itself 
felt. “A kindly Scot lies here,” 
is a motto that might be assumed 
by many of the great Scotch houses, 
—hardly by the Hamiltons. But 
the present Duke is well liked ; and 
if he would only stay a little longer 
each year among his own people, 
there is not a man in the island 
who would not be ready to say— 
as we have said before—“ May his 
shadow never grow less!” 

With an Ordnance map of the 
island in one pocket, a small ane- 
roid in another, and a good field- 
glass slung at our side—to say 
nothing of flask and sandwiches— 
we are ready for a mountain scram- 
ble ; and—as we are now well into 
September—the earlier we start the 
better, for the days are shorter 
than they were, and the nights 
darker and chillier. We may start 
either from Brodick, Corrie, or San- 
nox ; for the mountain vegion is 
most conveniently entered by one 
or other of the great glens that 
open upon the sea in the immediate 
vicinity of these favourite hamlets. 
But a word, before starting, upon 
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the characteristics of the singular 
group, on one of whose far-off 
peaks, before the day is done, we 
mean to sit—“ as on a throne.” 
The higher peaks are all to be 
found in the northern part of the 
island, and within a comparatively 
narrow circle. From Ben Noosh’ 
to Goatfell is not more than three 
miles as the crow flies. There are, 
speaking broadly, two great ranges 
running parallel to each other, but 
separated by the deep valleys of 
Sannox and Rosa. The outer or 
Goatfell range rises straight from 
the narrow belt of fertile land 
round the sea,—the inland range 
comprises Ben Noosh, Ben Tar- 
sheen, and Cashtelabel. The val- 
leys which separate these ranges 
are profound and precipitous ; but 
at their junction a gigantic bastion 
projects from the inland range at 
right angles into the glens,—this 
is Keer Vhor, which rises with 
astonishing boldness, like a shat- 
tered dolomite, from either valley. 
The inland ridge is in fact a gigan- 
tie wall, some 2500 feet above the 
valleys, but attaining at various 
ints a still higher altitude—Ben 
arsheen being 2706 feet above the 
sea, and Cashtelabel 2735. Two 
passes, known to the shepherds, 
eross this prodigious wall,—one to 
the north of Tarsheen, called the 
Archer’s pass (in the Gaelic, Bea- 
lach an Fhir-bhogha), being a true 
col, and another a mere sheep- 
track—between A’ Keer and Keer 
Vhor. These are all; and as, by 
this route, Ben Noosh is at least 
ten miles. from Sui Ferghas, it is 
obvious that the range is of quite 
unusual steepness and inaccessi- 


bility, and admirably suited to test 
the skill of the adventurous moun- 
taineer. The Goatfell range: ig 
easily ascended, especially from the 
Brodick side; but as the views, 
until the summit is reached, are 
comparatively tame and uninterest- 
ing—all the greater peaks being 
shut out by a clumsy shoulder of 
the mountain—the ascent has little 
to recommend it.’ 

Our route to-day lies up the 
Rosa Valley. Yesterday we had 
been on Ben Noosh and Ben Tar. 
sheen : leaving the String road at 
its highest point, we had crossed 
the upper moors to Ben Noosh, had 
kept along the arete to Ben Tar- 
sheen, and had then descended b 
the Archer’s Pass and the Garb 
Allt (where there is a pretty water- 
fall) to the level of the valley, 
To-day Keer Vhor and Cashtelabel 
are the heights for which we are 
bound, and to reach them we must 
traverse the whole length of Glen 
Rosa. 

A week ago (we may here con- 
fess—parenthetically) we had been 
beaten back from Keer Vhor. We 
had then attempted to ascend from 
the “ Saddle ”—the ridge which, at 
the junction of the valleys, and at 
a height of about 1500 feet, joins 
Keer Vhor to Goatfell. From the 
“ Saddle ” the towers of the “Great 
Comb” rise more than 1000 feet 
overhead. We did not find much 
difficulty for some time: it was 
a stiff climb, no doubt, and in 
dry weather the patches of grass 
may become dangerously slippery; 
but we quickly reached the more 
level ground from which the crown- 
ing towers—there are three of them 





' We give for convenience the Gaelic names as they are pronounced ; but the 
reader will keep in view that Ben Noosh should be spelt Beinn Nuis—Keer Vhor, 
Cir Mohr,—and so on. 

? On the other hand, the descent from Goatfell to the Saddle is sometimes 
rather ticklish—especially when the gravel-slopes have been loosened by continu- 
ous rain ; and local tradition has it that Professor Huxley and party, having 
missed their way, once came to rather serious grief on one of these nasty inclines. 
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—spring. A mass of enormous 
boulders bars the way, but by fol- 
lowing what is possibly a rarely 
used shepherd’s track, a break in 
the rampart is found, up which it 
is possible to scramble—hoisting 
one’s self between the boulders— 
not without difficulty. The lower 
of the towers is now easily gained, 
and from its summit we get a com- 
plete view of the last and highest 
—which is here close at hand. 
It is a sheer precipice falling with- 
out a break into the great Cash- 
telabel corrie, more than 2000 
feet below. The ascent does not 
look inviting ; the autumn day is 
waning, and we must be clear‘ of 
the Rosa Valley, with its treacher- 
ous pitfalls, before the night comes 
down upon us. So leaving our 
coigne of vantage, we rapidly cross 
the stony hollow that lies between 
the two peaks, and begin the final 
scramble. But it is soon obvious 
that success on this occasion is not 
to attend our efforts. This central 
tower, for 200 feet at least, is well- 
nigh perpendicular. We had satis- 
fied ourselves with the glass that 
there was only one possible route, 
and that well to the left ; whereas, 
while creeping warily across the 
polished and slippery granite, we 
find that we are being gradually 
pressed to the right—to the sheer 
precipice over the Cashteldbel 
corrie. We pause; we give a 
longing glance at the summit, 
not many yards overhead ; then 
a glance at our watch—it is past 
five, we find—just two hours of 
daylight ; and thereupon, recog- 
nising that discretion is the better 
part of valour, we admit that we 
are beaten, and hurry down as 
best we can into the darkening 
valley. 

It may be possible to ascend 
Keer Vhor from the Saddle ; but, 
so far as we can ascertain, the 
ascent has not yet been made. 
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To-day we mean to try it from 
the other side. 

The walk up the Rosa Valle 
from Brodick is always delightful. 
It is the portal to a new world 
whose marvels never stale. The 
sun shines brilliantly ; the pine- 
woods are fragrant; the limpid 
stream in its granite bed sparkles 
like champagne. We leave the 
track to Sannox about half-way 
up the valley, and begin the ascent. 
Just as we are crossing one of 
the innumerable burns, we observe 
a slight movement among the 
bracken, and a creature the colour 
of the bracken moves majesticall 
out from among the rocks an 
raises its antlered head. It is a 
big stag—one of the leaders of the 
herd which are feeding high over- 
head. He watches us for a little, 
then turns away with careless free- 
dom, and walks slowly up to join 
his companions. A few minutes 
later, on a grassy knoll amon 
boulders, we come upon two hinds 
and a fawn. They are feeding 

eedily, and do not notice us. 
Then an old cock-grotse on an 
adjacent hillock, who had been 
watching us with both his eyes, 
crows Tustily ; the hinds cease 
feeding, and stand for a moment 
motionless—for a moment only ; 
in another, with the fawn at their 
heels, they are out of sight behind 
the rocks. We skirt the base of the 
inaecessible precipices of A’ Keer, 
and by a gradual aseent reach the 
high corrie which lies between 
A’ Keer and Keer Vhor. The cor- 
rie, we find, is about the height of 
the Saddle—1500 feet. Here are 
some enormous granite boulders ; 
we measure one roughly by fac- 
ing round it—it is 36 yards in 
circumference, as nearly as we can 

ess. The wall that runs from 

’ Keer to Keer Vhor is hardly so 
steep as we had anticipated ; and 
with the help of the <i we make 

H 


see 
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sure that there is a rough track to 
the summit—the summit of the 
prolonged wall which, as we have 
said, runs from Ben Noosh to Sui 
Ferghas. A leisurely ascent brings 
us in another half-hour to the top. 
Up here it is blowing a gale, and 
we keep our feet with difficulty. 
A pack of grouse sweep past, and 
the wail of “ the plaintive creatures 
who pity themselves on moorlands” 
is heard all about the valley at our 
feet. The whaups have been shel- 
tering themselves from the storm 
among the stones that are strewn 
thickly about, and our unlooked-for 
advent has driven them from their 
shelter. No wonder that they are 
querulous ! That pitiful complaint 
always seems to us to translate into 
articulate sound the essential senti- 
ment of the lonely places which 
curlew and plover haunt — the 
echo, as it were, of winter winds 
and rains upon corrie and sea- 
each and mountain-side. Keer 
Vhor is now close at hand, and if 
the hurricane does not -sweep us 
away into empty space, will be 
ours within the hour. Cashtelabel 
‘is further off, and a pile of granite 
slabs—millions of tons—has yet to 
be traversed en route ; but Cash- 
telabel, too, is obviously accessible 
from this side. Our flank move- 
ment, in short, has been attended 
‘with complete success. 

ven from here the view is 
rsuperb ; but we cannot afford to 
dinger. It is a stiff pull up the 
_— slope, but nothing more. 

rodigious slabs of grey granite, 
fringed with blackberries and 
mountain-ferns, bar the way ; but 
they are easily circumvented. The 
notthern tower is already under 
foot ; and before we have at all 
realised that our task is over (for 
our aneroid, showing a rise of not 
more than 2500 feet from the 
Brodick shore, does not confirm 
the figures [2618] of the Ordnance 
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people), we are lying at full] 
upon the storm-beaten slab that 
caps the central peak. ‘There is 
nothing before us, nothing above 
us, nothing round about us, save 
empty air, and the hurricane which 
sweeps one us like an actual 
ence—the invisible Spirit of the 
Storm. 

As a coigne of vantage, Keer 
Vhor is not surpassed by any of 
its rivals. Its unique position— 
midway between the two 
ranges—gives it indeed an absolute 
pre-eminence. There are a dozen 
first-rate peaks, each of them 
extraordinarily bold, sharp, and 
abrupt, within three miles of us 
as the crow flies. The high corries 
that lie between them are dark 
and deep. Into some of them the 
sun never shines ; and out of them, 
even on the fairest day of summer, 
the vapour streams like smoke. 
This immense battlement—thrown 
out, as it were, against some Ti- 
tanic foe—is fringed along the 
summit with granite boulders, 
which assume the most fantastic 
shapes—the likeness of an umbrella 
held against the wind being one of 
the most grotesque. For it isall 
granite up here (we noticed the 
junction of the granite and the 
slate at various points on the way); 
and unpolished granite, when ex- 
posed to the action of the air, cor- 
rodes like steel in an acid. But it 
is not the near view only that. is 
fine ; between the weather-stained 
peaks the spaces of blue sea and 
green peninsula and sunny island 
present the most charming pic- 
tures. Set in a frame of deep 
red granite, sky and sea acquire 
@ peculiar and unusual delicacy of 
tone. The distant view, indeed, 
is almost illimitable. We have 
Rathlin and the Antrim coast, 
and the wild Atlantic from Ire- 
land to Islay, and the Paps of 
Jura, and Ben More in Mull, and 
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Cantyre, lying between its two 
seas, blue on either hand ; and then, 
away to the north and east, past 
Lochfyne and Bute and the sunny 
vistas of the Clyde, the great 
Highland range from Cruachan to 
the Cobbler. 

On the summit, however, it is 
impossible to linger, and after 
some hurried sketching lower down, 
we hasten on to the Cashtelabel— 
the highest peak save one in the 
island. To go from the one peak 
to the other, it is necessary to 
skirt the profound gulf that lies 
between the two. ere it not for 
the piled-up rubbish of millions of 

ears, which has been cast out 

ere as into one vast “ toom ”—the 
stony fragments of some primeval 
crash— 


‘*Confusedly hurled 
The fragments of an earlier world ”— 


there would be no difficulty what- 
ever. As it is, we must walk 
warily over the enormous slabs 
that lie propped against each 
other upon the mountain-side. All 
the surroundings here are of the 
highest order. Nowhere else does 
the tame and orderly world from 
which we have risen seem more re- 
mote. The veil that hides the 
weird solitudes and majestic forces 
of nature has been withdrawn ; we 
are permitted to gaze on “the 
naked countenance of earth.” 
Either peak of Cashtelébel—it isa 
double peak—is easily ascended ; 
and here, as at Ben Tarsheen, 
“ Cyclopean architecture ” is found 
at its best. This immense “ castle” 
is built as the inferior castles of 
men are built. Stone is laid upon 
stone with mechanical uniformity. 
We can see the mason at his work, 
—can understand how the massive 
tower was reared, and rose from 
tier to tier. It is in such ‘a place 
that. the Titans beconie credible. 
It is easier to believe that these 


blocks were fitted im and adjusted 
to each other by intelligent build- 
ers, of more than mortal mould 
indeed, yet framed and fashioned 
like ourselves,—it is easer to be- 
lieve this than to believe that some 
blind natural force brought them 
together. 

rom COashtelibel three routes 
may be followed. The range which 
forms the northern side of North 
Glea Sannox leads down to the 
Loch Ranza road. A narrow and 
difficult track runs along the sum- 
mit of the ridge which. connects 
Cashtelfbel with Sui Ferghas. 
And finally, there is the Glen 
Rosa route, which we have taken 
to-day, and by which, being pressed 
for time, we return. It is indeeda 
race against time: we are still 
on the top of the great wall when 
the fires of the sunset light up the 
Atlantic, and ere we finish the 
descent into the valley, the last 
ruddy ray has died off Goatfell. 
The moon rises as we reach the 
Garbh Allt bridge, and while we 
skirt the wood it gleams larger and 
redder through the darkness of the 
ines. That piybed-s. Mupef with 
its doubtful moonlight, is very 
lonely. A plover or a whaup rises 
from the stream with plaintive 
cry ; we hear the crow of a cock- 
heasant as he settles to roost ; up 
Glen Shiant a stag is bellowing. 
All night, at intervals, these sad 
cries will be heard—all night 
when we are abed, and the stars 
only look down upon the valley. 
The vision of some’ nocturnal 
prowler perhaps startles them in 
their dreams—the owl flitting past 
in the moonlight, the weasel creep- 
ing out of the sedge, the mountain- 
fox stealing softly from cover to 
cover. 

In one respect only is Arran 
incomplete and imperfect.. The 
Englis passion for the chase 
which: has been embodied in the 
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memorable words, “It’s a fine 
day ; let us go and kill something,” 
cannot be gratified by the passing 
Visitor. ere is no ahing 
worth speaking of, and the . 
deer are of course reserved for the 
ducal rifle. The keepers indeed 
must have a fine time of it, and 
the grouse at least appear to be 
mainly encouraged for their enter- 
tainment. To a man with a taste 
for sport, one would say that the 
office of head-keeper in an island 
like this is a dignity to be eagerly 
coveted. And if he should happen 
to be a bit of a naturalist, or mem- 
ber of an Alpine Club, we are not 
sure that he would bea happier man 
(but quite the reverse) if he had a 
ift of the island in fee simple, 
Fret we should not wonder if John 
Mactavish, with some pet griey- 
ance that he h in secret, does 
not in the least realise that he is 
the luckiest man not in Arran 
only, but in the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Such and so false are the esti- 
mates that we form of our lot in 
life, that it is quite possible the 
honest Highlander may fancy that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Lord Chancellor of England 
has drawn a bigger prize in the 
big lottery. 
ere are islands, however, not 
far distant which will satisfy the 
aspirations of the most “blood- 
guilty ” sportsman, and to which 
one or other of Mr MacBrayne’s 
excellent steamers will convey him 
in the course of a few hours,— 


** Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” 


After a few weeks spent among 
the seals and ducks and sea-trout 
of the outlying islands, he will 
return to the bright and _pleas- 
ant life upon the Arran shore with 
fresh zest,—prepared to acquiesce 
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in the arrangements of Providence 
which require him to regard the 
Duke’s grouse with a. purely pla. 
tonic passion. On such adventure | 
we are now bound,: an ornitholog- 
ical friend has asked us to procure 
for his collection the skin of one of 
the great seals which on the west 
coast are known as Tapists, alon 
with a merganser, and a pair o 
eider ducks ; and we know besides 
of asnug little hostelry which has 
a famous trout-loch at, the door, 
and another not many miles dis. 
tant where sea-trout abound. These 
islands we have solemnly vowed 
never to name in print, and our 
readers must be content with such 
indication of the localities as a 
liberal translation from the native 
tongue may serve to convey to 
them. The one is the Island of 
the Sea Trout, the other the Island 
of the Eider Duck. 

The Island of the Eider Duck 
lies well out in the Atlantic ; and 
except the Dhu Heartech light- 
house, there is nothing, so far as 
we know, between it and Newfound- 
land. A boat comes off to the 
steamer ; our traps are hoisted over; 
and we let go the rope, figurative 
and literal, that binds us to the 
mainland, For another week we 
might as well be in another planet, 
It 1s upon the whole an invigorat- 
ing experience. It does us good to 
learn that we can live without 
the ‘Times’ and the ‘Glasgow 
Herald,’ and that civilisation, after 
all, is only a bad habit which we 
may expect to outgrow. We have 
managed somehow to get into the 
rut, and anything like intellectual 
independence is unknown among 
us. Everybody talks, for instance, 
as if the descent down the easy 
incline that leads to democracy were 
irresistible and inevitable ; and yet 
we have only to shake. ourselves 
free of the busybodies of the streets 
to discover that it is a passing 
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fashion only, and that there is no 
absolute necessity in the matter. 
We babble just now about the 
county franchise,electoral districts, 
and the ballot-box—as if these fads 
were somehow bound ‘up with the 
immutable laws of the universe ; 
yet to another age they will be 
mere empty words, without vitality 
or significance—tike the theological 
hrases of the middle ages, which, 
Serite once deluged Europe with 
blood, are as dead to us as the 
politics of the Pharaohs and the 
shibboleths of the Pharisees. There 
is nothing like cutting ourselves 
adrift from the mainland for a 
week or two, if we wish to learn 
how little in our intellectual en- 
vironment and social standards is 
essential—how easily we can dis- 
pense with the niceties and refine- 
meuts and dexterities which are 
mainly distinctive of modern life— 


how the daily newspaper, and the 
telegraph, and the railway, and 
the parliamentary debate, and the 
caucus,are mere excrescences which 
have not added anything to the 
true ype tye and virtue of man- 


kind, and might be swept away 
again without reducing their sum. 
So, when our gloomy friends assure 
us that the Monarchy is on its last 
legs, we are content to reply— 
The whole horizon may change to- 
morrow. Democracy is as much 
a caprice as Mormonism,and Joseph 
Chamberlain has as much to do 
with the appointed seasons of the 
universe as Joe Smith. You are 
bewitched by the spell of custom 
and familiarity ; but open your 
eyes, stretch out your arms, break 
your bonds, and the enchantment 
will vanish with the mist. 

The eider duck, after the wild 
swan, is probably the finest bird 
that frequents the Atlantic sea- 
board. ey nest all about the 
island, especially among the long 
heather and reedy inlets of the 
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eastern coast. The great precipices 
on which the Atlantic breaks are 
too steep and perilous, and the 
young birds, new from the nest, 
could hardly weather that tempes- 
tuous sea. From their earliest 
days, it is true, they are splendid 
sailors. When they grow older 
they grow somewhat unwieldy,and 
are not difficult to shoot on the 
water ; but the half-fledged bird 
is splendidly supple, and seems to 
dive with the flash. In clear 
shallow bays we can see the little 
downy morsels oaring themselves 
swiftly a foot or two under water, 
and when forced to the surface, 
showing only the tips of their bills. 
At this season the family is under 
the maternal wing.—the drake, till 
well on in autumn, leaving his con- 
sort to her own resources. Mean- 
time the male birds keep together, 
and are found quite on the other 
side of the island, in parties of a 
dozen or ascore. Why they should 
manifest such selfish unconcern for 
their offspring, at a season when 
one would fancy that their services 
were most required, we do not 
know, but the fact is undoubted, 
We hunted about the bays of the 
eastern coast; and though they 
were dotted all over with little 
family groups in brown, the bril- 
liant white of the drake was con- 
spicuous by its absence. A day or 
two later the anomaly was ex- 
lained : running round to Kilan- 
a-Rhonn before a sharp breeze, we 
surprised a company of a dozen 
drakiee fully a mile from the shore, 
and well out of the way of the 
“ blind rollers,” which even on the 
stillest day of summer thunder 
whitely along the Atlantic shore. 
These “blind rollers,” are rather 
unaccountable ; the sea may be 
smgoth as glass, unruffled by wind 
or tide, when on a sudden a mon- 
strous wave, rising up in the mid- 
dle of the bay, breaks with mist 
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of foam and cataract roar on the 
frail coble of the unwary fisher. 
Some hidden energy that has been 
nerated by the Gulf Stream in 
its long Atlantic voyage may thus 
unpleasantly and unexpectedly dis- 
close itself ; but whatever its cause, 
the phenomenon is exceptionall 
striking and idaetslave--eaaenk- 
ing us of the thunder in a cloud- 
less sky which Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury took for a sign. 

The ragged reefs that lie to the 
south form an archipelago which 
bears a curious resemblance to the 
Venetian lagoon. This group of 
islands, on the largest of which 
the scrubby vegetation serves to 
support a few scraggy sheep— 
most of them, however, being bare 
rock on which no blade of grass 
can grow—are separated by dee 
and narrow channels—the cana 
of Venice ?—through which twice 
a-day the Atlantic ebbs and flows. 
They can hardly, indeed, be more 
desolate or lonely than the dreary 
mud-banks on which the fugitives 
from the Italian mainland found 
shelter, and from which their won- 
derful city rose like an exhalation. 
Here, too, relics of an ancient 
civilisation are to be found— Gothic 
arches, crosses of exquisite finish 
and design: for the missionary 
genius of the Church had invaded 
these perilous seas, and held its 
own against Scandinavian reiver 
and native cateran. But to-day the 
solitude is unbroken—only some 
black bullet-heads rise and sink 
noiselessly as the boat threads the 
channel from one land-locked bay 
to another. 

The owners of the black heads be- 
long to the smaller variety of Phoca 
—the Phoca vitulina. The great 
seals congregate about the outer- 
most reef—Cann-riva—which is 
still a mile ahead, separated from 
us by what may be called{the Grand 
Canal—a spacious inland sea. The 


field-glass is taken out; and sure 
enough, the unshapely grey objects 
that lie prone upon the brown 
tangle prove to be the game of 
which we are in search—a creature 
about as big and strong as a sea. 
horse. The Tapists are compara- 
tively rare; this is one of their 
favourite haunts, and all told, t 

do not number a dozen, whereas 
the common seals are to be reck- 
oned by hundreds. A plan of 
operations is agreed upon: we 
land one of our party on the other 
side of the reef, shove the boat into 
a narrow inlet, and await the re- 
sult of the stalk. The sportsman 
steals across the rocks tillwellwithin 
shot. Then there is a puff of smoke 
and a sharp report, and the great 
beasts scuttle with marvellous rap- 
idity into the water. When we 
arrive at the scene of action, we 
find the water round the place 
where they had dived red with 
blood, which continues to rise in 
copious streams from the bottom— 
a sure sign that the express-rifle 
and the explosive bullet had done 
their work. But it is long before 


we can hook up the enormous. 


brute. Again and again he sli 
back into the deep water. At 
last by a united effort he is hauled 
on board, and we get a fair look 
at him. A fierce and villainous- 
looking customer indeed,—his 
great tusks being worn white 
and sharp with age and hard fight- 
ing and the vicissitudes of amphi- 
bious life in these stormy northern 
seas. 

Another day we are driven across 
sandy bents to Ardskinish—a lon 
yellow beach, bent like a bow, wi 
granite rocks outside and blue water 
between. A lovely bay !—facing 
the Atlantic, but sheltered from 
its billows by the intervening reefs. 
This is the favourite resort of the 
common seal; and when we reach 
the summit of the vast sand-bills 
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by which it is enclosed, we see them 
lying thickly about in all directions 
—on black rock and yellow sand. 
For half an hour or so we watch 
them through the glass, and so 
pretty a sight it would be hard to 
ab. There is a sort of clumsy 
layfulness about the simple-look- 
ing creatures when they take to 
the land which is irresistibly comic. 
Murdoch engages to convey us 
within shot. But somehow we 
would rather leave them undis- 
turbed; for after watching them 
at their elephantine gambols it is 
impossible not to feel friendly. 
They look indeed so much nicer 
and cleanlier and peaeye than most 
of our fellow-mortals! As it turns 
out, we find less cover than Mur- 
doch had expected, and before we 
are fairly within shot they are 
all under water. The seal, how- 
ever, is as inquisitive as a woman, 
and Murdoch opines that they will 
have another squint at us before 
they finally retire. So we are 
stowed away among the big stones 
which the tide has left bare; and 
sure enough—though at first well 
out of shot—the bullet heads begin 
to show upon the surface, and with 
keen inquisition follow the keeper 
in his Parthian retreat from the 
shore. Soon they grow bolder, 
and at length one bolder than the 
rest rises well within shot—gazing 
about him with an expression of 
deprecative rome in his brown 
eyes which is like to disarm us. 
But Murdoch, we know, would 
scorn our weakness; and we con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection 
that it is a hundred to one against 
the bullet in this case finding its 
billet, —an “outer” or even a 
“centre” here being of no use 
whatever. Alas! it goes straight 
to the mark with altogether un- 
accountable directness; and the red 
circle upon the water widens and 
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widens, until it is too plainly evi- 
dent that the pretty innocent vic- 
tim must be stretched, dead as 
Julius Cesar, along the bottom. ° 
How and by what means (there 
being no boat at hand) the body 
was recovered need’ not here be 
told; but we suspect that among 
the lone shielings of the misty 
island the legend of the wild 
huntsman who in a state of quite 
primitive nudity dragged the mon- 
ster ashore, will ort soon for- 
gotten. 

This is. hardly the time or place 
for controversy, yet ere we leave 
the islands where crofters most do 
congregate, we are tempted to ask, 
What mean the tears which have 
been so cheaply and copiously shed 
by ounitienettel palticians and their 
friends? It has been conclusively 
proved that the Gaelic sympathiser 
who went all the way to Suther- 
land to drop a tear or two over 
the Deserted Village, did it on the 
wrong side of the stream; but 
is not his misadventure a highly 
characteristic comment upon the 
unreal and artificial nature of the 
agitation which a few charlatans 
and their dupes have succeeded in 
raising? ‘“ Ah! and had ye a goot 
funeral?” asked the old man in 
Glenelg, when his sons returned 
from the ceremony. “And had 
ye plenty to eat and drink?” 
“Yes, plenty.” “And had ye a 
goot fight?” “No, no, there was 
no fighting.” “Ah,” sighed the 
veteran, “there are no men now- 
adays.” ‘The complaint from the 
lips of the old hillman was un- 
questionably sincere, but the spec- 
tacle of an advanced Radical la- 
menting the “ good old times” is 
one that gods and men must con- 
template with astonishment. ‘The 
good old times! Why, the good 
old times which an unfortunate 
and much-to-be-pitied Royal Com- 
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mission’ are expected to restore 
(of course they can’t; but what a 
deal of bad blood they have stirred! 
* what a number of cruel calumnies 


they have aired!) were about the. 


very worst times in our history of 
which we have record. Anythin 

more sordid, filthy and squali 

than the life led by the Hebridean 
Celt up to the middle of last cen- 
tury, it would be hard to match. 
How human beings were able to 
exist at all under such conditions, 
is a mystery that remains to be 
explained; and comfort, cleanli- 
ness, decency, self-respect, were 
of course ,out of the question. 
We know what the Highlands and 
Islands, even at their very worst, 
are now; but the demagogue and 
the busybody will not take the 
trouble to ascertain—though ample 
materials exist—what they were in 
the past. Select an island such as 
this—where the population has 
been wisely kept within reasonable 
limits, and the miserable creatures 
have not been encouraged to breed, 
like rabbits in a warren, without 
any thought of the future,—take 
such an island, and the comparison 
between what was and what is, 
between the past and the present, 
must be abundantly instructive. 
If our readers will look into any 


of the books to which we refer— 
é. g ‘Description of the Western 
Isles of Scotland,’ by . Donald 
Munro, High Dean of the Isles: 
an ‘Account of Hirta and Rona,’ 
by Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat; 
artin’s ‘ Description of the West- 
ern Islands’ (1703); Buchan’s ‘De. 
scription’ (1773)—they can éasily 
satisfy themselves that the state- 
ments we make are not overdrawn. 
An island which is now fairly pros- 
rous, was for ages scourged by 
amine and swept by pestilence; 
strange and horrible maladies afflic- 
ted a population ignorant of ever 
sanitary law and beyond the reac 
of medical science; the mind was 
brutalised by the grossest super- 
stition, the body stunted by hunger 
and disease; witchcraft flourished, 
agriculture did not exist; the life 
led was to all intents and purposes 
the life that is led by savages. 
Savage life under the warm tropi- 
cal sun is endurable enough; savage 
life in a bleak and barren island, 
where the elements are unfriendly 
and the soil poor, is about as mis- 
erable an existence as it is possible 
to imagine. 

Carlyle, in one of his dyspeptic 
moods, roundly abuses the Tigh: 
lander and the soft liquid inflec- 
tions of his speech—“ that accursed 








‘The Record of the Commission—a portentous and prodigious document of 
several thousand in five bulky volumes—has been printed since this article 
was in type. While the narrative and expository part of the Report is upon the 
whole accurate and reasonable, the suggestions and recommendations with which 
it concludes (when they are not the merest commonplace) are whimsical to a 
degree. The connection between the two is so extremely shadowy, indeed, that 
we are led to conclude that the Commissioners evolved their legislative propane 
out of their own consciousness, and without any regard to the facts which they 
hold to be established. After showing with perfect lucidity that the alleged 
grievances (which form the stock-in-trade of the Highland outrage-monger) do 
not exist, they go on to suggest remedies for these visionary grievances, puerile 
in themselves, but disastrous in the large consequences they involve, and the far- 
reaching questions they open up. It is a report which only theorists and political 
dreamers could have sanctioned; and it issatisfactory to find that the chimerical 
and fantastic scheme to restore a Celtic Une ® repudiated by the naproonee 
tive Celts on the Commission—Sir Kenneth kenzie and Cameron of Lochiel. 
A better and closer piece of political: reasoning than Lochiel’s ‘‘ Memorandum” 
has seldom been written. 
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Celtic accent which I never yet 
heard associated with any manly 
or profitable thought or sentiment, 
which to me is but the symbol of 
Highland vanity, and filth, and 
famine.” This is one side of the 
icture—that there is another we 
all gladly admit. But the morbid 
sentimentalitywhich would exempt 
the Celt from the operation of all 
economic law is childish in the 
extreme, and goes far to explain 
the violent antipathy which the 
irascible philosopher felt and ex- 
pressed at times. 


‘‘ From the lone shieling on the misty 
island ’ 
Mountains divide us and a world of 


seas ; 

But still the blood is strong, the heart 
in Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the 

Hebrides. 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary 
woods are grand, 

But we are exiles from our father’s 
land.” 


The “lone shieling on the misty 
island” was one of the most 
wretched holes on God’s earth. 
Whereas the Canadian Celt, into 
whose mouth the words are put by 
the poet, hasa decent house over 
his head, is thriving, industrious, 
enterprising ; and it is the merest 
folly to compare the substantial 
farmer of the New World with the 
lazy, ragged, half-clad, thoughtless 
squatter, who smokes his pipe all 
day beside his undrained and un- 
weeded potato-patch, and sighs for 
the return of the good old times 
of filth and squalor. 

Our week in the Island of the 
Eider Duck is over, and the steamer 
is again in the offing. Over a 
placid moonhght sea we are carried 
smoothly in the courseof a few 
hours to the Island of the Sea- 
trout ; and for the past ten days 
our clever landlady has made us 
as comfortable as possible in the 
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homely little tavern, which lies so 
elose to the sea that during high 
tides the salt water comes up to 
the hall-door. But alas! for 
the first forty-eight hours the rain 
it rained every day, and ever 
minute of every day. Such a wil 
burst of rain and wind as followed 
our peaceful voyage has seldom 
been known during early autumn, 
even in the Island of the Sea- 
trout—which is proverbially wet 
and windy. Four times a-day 
before dinner did we retire to the 
stable to smokea meditative pipe ; 
twenty times a-day did we open 
the front door and gaze helplessly 
upon the heavy-laden clouds that 
drifted up from Ben More in end- 
less procession. Even the low- 
country shepherd was at last forced 
to admit that there was something 
more than “a bit mist” on the 
hill. It was “weet—weet.” So 
hopeless, indeed, did the prospect 
become, that ultimately we were 
driven to—read, 

There has been much discussion 
about the kind of literature we 
should take with us to the country. 
All the books without which no 
gentleman’s library is complete 
must of course be scrupulously 
avoided. It is physically impos- 
sible to convey your copy of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; and 
many a novel in three volumes 
is just as heavy: A good deal 
may be said for the cheap transla- 
tions of Gaboriau’s romances, which, 
as we know from the publisher’s 
advertisement, form Prince Bis- 
marck’s favourite reading ; but the 
type is trying to the strongest eyes. 
A how Saunaienag? be profitably de- 
voted to ‘ The Sportsman’s Guide’ ; 
but, unlike the witch of old Nile, 
even the ‘Sportsman’s Guide’ is 
not inexhaustible : besides, there 
was only one copy in the inn, and 
the competition after breakfast for 
the favourite manual was so ex- 
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cessive, that sometimes it was not 
available till well on in the after- 
noon, (It was rumoured in the 
coffee-room that one of our com- 

anions in adversity took it with 
fim to bed—an unfair advantage 
that would have been resented if 
the weather had not cleared.) A 
friend had recommended us to try 
tentatively one or other of the 
Books of Extracts from our great 
writers—Thackeray, Ruskin, Lan- 
dor, Browning, George Eliot— 
which are now so common, and 
which are easily packed and easily 
carried. We can hardly say that 
the experiment was successful. An 
author must indeed be a tremen- 
dously big fellow who can stand 
this iconovlastic treatment without 
suffering injury—internal or ex- 
ternal. The maxims of Joubert 
are inimitable. They are as clean- 
cut as cameos. But there is only 
one Joubert, and he was a French- 
man, Our English writers have 
not the art of compression. They 
cannot condense. ‘The “ extractor” 
who looks for a fitting pause in the 
“spate ” of Mr Ruskin’s eloquence 
may be compared to the rustic who 
stood on the bank of the river, and 
who is probably standing there 
still, Even the mellow wisdom of 
Thackeray loses something of its 
curiosa felicitaswhendivorced from 
the context. Thackeray was a true 
artist ; and it is wonderful how 
the little bit of humorous cynicism, 
of sudden pathos,fits into and illus- 
trates the narrative. But when 
the delicate morsel is cut out, and 
stuck, as a butterfly is stuck, on a 
pin,to be coldly regarded by critics 
who have not been warmed by the 
fire of the story, a certain thinness 
and poverty appear which had not 
struck us before. Let us not be 
misunderstood. ‘ Vanity Fair’ is 
not the less a t book because 


the separate bricks of which it is 
composed do not admit of displace- 


ment ; on the contrary, it may be 
said quite truly that the less quot- 
able a book is, the higher must 
have been the art of the author, 
The perfect manner of Thackeray, 
its high-bred ease and familiarity, 
is not his least charm ; and after 
all, it was more his way of saying 
a thing than the thing said that 
was memorable. lLandor and 
Matthew Arnold fare better,— 
they polish their epigrams, and 
their speculation hag a distinctive 
flavour : yet we say again—There 
is but one Joubert ; and whoever 
assures Pe that Thackeray or Rus- 
kin or Arnold taken in thin slices 
or homeopathic globules will stay 
the intellectual appetite, and carry 
you victoriously through a wet day 
in the Highlan s,—trust him not— 
he is fooling thee. 

After mature consideration our 
own opinion is, that the right kind 
of book for the sportsman and 
naturalist in such.circumstances is 
that which may be described as an 
idealised and transcendental ver- 
sion of the ‘Sportsman’s Guide.’ 
Walton and Cotton and Gilbert 
White are somewhat out of date; 
but they have had worthy succes- 
sors, and St John’s ‘ Muckle Huart 
of Benmore,’ or Mr Colquhoun’s 
experiences on Moor and Loch, 
may be read again and again. 
The sumptuous edition of St John 
by George Reid is a book for 
a palace; but there are handy 
editions which can go into the 
pocket of a shooting-coat, and no 
more delightful companion for 
moor or loch is to be met with in 
this indifferent world. Within the 

ast year, indeed, two unpretend- 
ing volumes on natural history and 
— have been written by keen 
observers living in the Highlands— 
‘Benderloch’ and ‘ Nether Locha- 
ber’—really admirable in their 
way, and deserving to be better 
known than they appear to be. 
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These are the sort of men who are 
the salt of the earth. When we 
think of the number of quite un- 
substantial fallacies and euphem- 
istic sophisms which the necessities 
of party conflict and political life 
have forced Mr Gladstone (for in- 
stance) to ventilate during the past 
fifty years, when we think how 
any one opinion appears to be just 
as capable of eloquent defence as 
any other, we are grateful to men 
who have at least an inch or two 
of solid ground for their feet, and 
who can tell us with absolute cer- 
tainty that a tadpole is a tadpole 
now and always, and cannot by 
any expansiveness of rhetoric be 
translated into a tomtit. A hum- 
ble lesson, it may be, yet still 
in many ways reassuring to those 
of us who have been led to believe 
that in morals and politics black 
may be white, and white black. 

At last—at last—there is a break 
in the clouds,—Ben More and the 
Ardnamurchan peaks have been 
fitfully visible since daybreak: the 
flooded river is unworkable, indeed, 
but the lochs must be in'fine trim. 
To-day Loch Tanna is our destina- 
tion—to-morrow Loch Dhu. As 
we climb the hillside the rain- 
clouds roll away, and John assures 
us that we are in for a spell of fine 
weather. The fisherman’s “ fine 
day ” is not indeed the “ fine day ” 
of the ordinary mortal ; but a light 
breeze and an occasional cloud are 
all that he needs on Loch Tanna, 
where, after rain, the trout are in 
high spirits and greedy as gleds. 
Your “ cast ” has been exhaustively 
studied during these days of en- 
forced idleness—drake’s-wing with 
claret body, a Zulu, and a worm-fly 
—and you are ready for action the 
moment the boat throws off. 

The trout rise well for an hour 
or two, and it is clear they mean 
work. No dallying or coquetting, 
but a clean, swift ran at the fly, 


and it is your own fault if they 
don’t hook. The first “rise” of 
the season, especially if the trout 
be of fair size, is always an event. 
The little ripple on the water, the 
gentle pressure on the line, until 
you give the artistic turn of the 
wrist (mostly overdone, we fancy), 
and a good half-pounder is bending 
your light trout-rod, in a frantic 
effort to outwit you. On Loch 
Tanna, leisurely drifting before the 
wind, not far from the shore—for 
they lie upon the shingly bottoms, 
close to the reeds—you may easily 
kill your three dozen of choice 
trout,—game little fellows, who run 
till they are dead-beat, and who 
are red as Lochleveners when 
oa on the table. Get your land- 
ady to give you half-a-dozen at 
supper—split open,and done hastily 
with pepper and salt in the frying- 
pan—for next morning they are 
comparatively dry and tasteless. 
No one knows what a Loch Tanna 
trout is unless it be cooked within 
a few hours of its capture. Full 
of juice, the pink flesh comes away 
from the bone in creamy flakes—a 
toothsome morsel. The wind dies 
away towards evening, and we put 
up our rods, with six dozen in the 
boat,—fair trout all, though none 
are up to the pound. The Loch 
Tanna trout, as a rule, run two 
or three to the pound ; and though 
there are sea-trout in the loch, they 
are seldom taken—the only one we 
hooked to-day throwing himself 
cleverly off the hook, after a smart 
run. The light rod and the small 
flies are hardly a match for this 
= and dashing fish. 
he walk home in the still twi- 
light through the upland moors— 
with the Ben More peaks reflect- 
ing from across the valley the 
Atlantic sunset—is full of charm, 
Loch Dhuw is an ideal loch. It 
is only a mile from the sea, and 
swarms with salmon and sea-trout ; 
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but it winds among the deep val- 
leys of Ben More, and on a blus- 
tering day the gusts from the 
mountains sweep it from end to 
end. For sea-trout and salmon, so 
long as the boat can live, you can- 
not choose too wild a day. It is 
blowing half a gale as we push off, 
and the men have hard work to 
round the headlands. We pick 
up a few white trout the size of 
large herrings on our way ; but 
the big fish lie further up. Off 
Salmon Point a monster throws 
himself bodily out of the water. 
A hungry fish, we are told, and 
the boat is allowed to drift before 
the wind to the spot where he rose. 
At the first cast he goes straight 
at the fly, and before we know 
that he is fast, the line is spinning 
off the reel, and he is making for 
the middle of the loch. After the 
first wild burst, the pace slackens, 
and we are able to get him in hand. 
We are landed at the point, and 
slowly and carefully we force him 
into the sandy shallows. There 
. Alister watches his chance, and a 
five-ponnd trout is safely in the 
landing-net. The sea-trout is, to 
our mind, the king of fishes: brisk 
and dashing by nature, he never 
sulks like the salmon, but fights 
with undaunted spirit—now at the 
bottom, now on the surface—till 
the game is up, and the gafi in his 
gills. The small shapely head— 
the lithe body—the powerful tail— 
the silvery mail with its delicate 
reflections of pink and emerald— 
are characteristic of the thorough- 
bred races who in the struggle for 
existence are sure to come to the 


“ 

an never is but always to be 
blest. We should have been con- 
tent with our suecess, and gone 
home. The wind by this time had 


risen to a gale, so we drew the 
boat. ashore, and lunched in a 
thicket of ancient birches, whose 


weird and fantastic arms were 
being tossed by the hurricane 
like those of the damned spirits in 
Gustave Doré’s Dante. y-and- 
by the wind moderated: a bit, and 
we ventured out. We caught two 
or three more of the silvery her- 
ring-like half-pounders, and’ then 
the big fish of the day dashed at 
the fly. We saw him before he 
touched the hook, for he sprang 
almost out of the water as he went 
at it. Callum and Alister declared 
that he was a ten-pounder at the 
least. And he ran ‘as few ten- 
pounders run, with a dead steady 
pull on the line which we were 
powerless to check. The men had 
to k the boat’s head to ‘the 
wind, for the waves were like to 
swamp us, and we were too far out 
to land. We played him very 
carefully and craftily, for his un- 
canny and unaccountable proceed- 
ings had indicated from the first 
that something was wrong. At 
last he began to tire; his black 
back came to the surface, and the 
mysterious movements were ex- 
plained. He was hooked by the dor- 
sal fin! He had missed the fly in 
his headlong leap, but it had caught 
him by the back as he passed. We 
kept him steadily to the surface of 
the water till he was quite spent, 
but we never could bring him—t 
as we could—quite within 

of the landing-net. He had got to 
windward of us, and Callum, who 
was now alone at the oar (Alister 
being ready with the net), was 
nearly powerless against the gale. 
The heavy coble made no way, the 
waves broke viciously over us, and 
then—without any warning—the 
line suddenly slackened, and the 
bare hook was flying overhead. It 
had cut its way through the fin, 
and the fish was loose. Even after 
the hook had come away, the big 
fellow lay flat on the surface, too 
chauinel to move. Then sinking 
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leisurely into the invisible depths, 
he passed away from our gaze, and 
we saw him no more. Over the 
misery of that moment we must 
draw a veil. It comes back to us 
even yet in an occasional night- 
mare. 

We have said little or nothin 
about the green and gold 
agure, and purple and crimson, and 
lilac and orange of our Atlantic 
sunsets. Are they not written in 
the Chronicles of Sheila of Styor- 
noway and her sisters? Mr William 
Black has used up, all the colours 
on our palette, and the public will 
excuse us if we keep to black and 
white, But in justice to one ex- 
ceptional night, we really cannot 
be quite silent. The sunset had 
been nearly as gorgeous as Mr 
Black could have made it; and 
now it was dark, and we were 
brewing a tumbler of extremely 
weak whisky and very boiling 
water before going to bed. Then 


the landlord came in—it was about 
eleven o’clock, the last day of June 
or the first of July—and told us 
that’ the sky was “just remark- 
able.” We all sallied out to the 
ier atthe baek of the house. 

he picture. was indeed perfect. 
The whole of the western sky 
was aflame with brilliant orange. 
Heaven and earth were luminous 
with the light. Most luminous 
above the horizon, it. faded away 
at the zenith into lilac mist. The 
sea was brilliant as the sky, and 
between the two lay a belt of deep- 
est purple —-the Ardnamurchan 
range. Without this imperial 
tincture the ‘picture would have 
been fine,—the dark dividing line 
gave it the finishing touch of ex- 
cellence, One sees the “after- 
glow” in Switzerland and else- 
where, but as a rule it comes - 
directly after sunset: here it was 
long past midnight before _the 
glory waned. 
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THE VOTES OF CENSURE. 


Tue session of 1884 will probably 
be known to history as the Votes 
of Censure Session. Already, ‘be- 
fore Whitsuntide has come and 
gone, and while the note of the 
cuckoo is still heard in the land, 
have three such votes been dis- 
cussed and decided in the two 
Houses of Parliament; and it 
needs not much prophetic discrim- 
ination to foresee and foretell the 
submission of at least another such 
vote to the judgment of Parliament 
before the close of this memorable 
session. 

It may not, then, be useless or 
disagreeable to our readers if we 
endeavour succinctly to gauge the 
meaning and the effect of those 
votes which have already been 
arrived at. Rightly understood 
and properly appreciated, they dis- 
close the true relations actually 
subsisting between the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, and between 
the two branches of the Legislature 
and the country ; and never since 
1784 has a more startling or criti- 
cal combination of such relations 
been presented to public attention. 

Then, as now, the subject-matter 
of contention was connected with 
our empire in the East ; then, as 
now, the House of Lords espoused 
one view, the House of Com- 
mons the other ; then, as now, the 
House of Lords represented the 
real mind and sentiment of the 
constituencies and the country ; 
and then, as now, the hostile ma- 
jority of the House of Commons 
dwindled on successive occasions, 
till on the 8th of March it was 
reduced to one. The dissolution 
which followed vindicated by its 
result the course pursued by the 
House of Lords; and we enter- 


* 


tain no manner of doubt that the 
country, if appealed to now, would 
sustain the vote of censure passed 
y the Peers on February 12th. 

hy do wesay so? The elements 
for forming a judgment are two. 
fold—those which are to be found 
in the House of Commons, and 
those which are observable in the 
country. When Sir Stafford North- 
cote moved the first vote of cen. 
sure he was supported in the de- 
bate, but oppo in the division, 
by both the leaders of independent 
Liberalism (so far as any shade 
of Liberalism can be called inde- 
pendent in this Parliament), Mr 
Goschen and Mr Forster; and he 
received the help, both in the de- 
bate and in the division, of the 
Parnellite section of Irish politi- 
cians. In a House of 578, the 
Government majority was 49 on 
the 19th of February ; in a House 
of 583, that majority had fallen to 
28 on the 12th of May. Whence 
so marked and great a change? 
In the interval between those 
dates nothing had been left un- 
done by Mr Gladstone to bind 
together the discordant sections 
of the Liberal party: the most 
sweeping, and at the same time 
the most simple — according to 
its authors — Reform Bill ever 
heard of, had been not only intro- 
duced, but read a second time 
by the overwhelming majority of 
130 ; the fussy and noisy band of 
Metropolitan agitators had been 
conciliated by the introduction of 
the Home Office measure for the 


extinction by extension of the City 
Corporation, and by absorption of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
overtures of the most baref 

character had been made, appar- 
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ently with success, to the Irish 
Nationalists for the grant to them 
of political supremacy in Ireland in 
return for their general support at 
Westminster ; the Scotch had been 
gratified by the promise of a Bill 
creating a new Scotch official ; and 
the Humanitarians and the wire- 
pullers of the Caucus in the great 
towns had been assured that the 
Merchant Shipping Bill was to take 
its place on the Statute-Book before 
the end of this glorious session. 
More than all this, Mr Gladstone 
had informed the country, through 
the medium of a half-penny post- 
card, that if the — dared 
to obstruct his beneficent course of 
legislation by fresh motions about 
Egypt, they should be punished 
for their factious temerity by the 
freedom of the comments which an 
indignant and impatient minister- 
ial majority would hurl at their 
devoted heads. Under these cir- 
cumstances, on the 12th of May 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach rose to 
move his temperate and well-con- 
ceived Vote of Censure in an 
equally temperate and well-consid- 
ered speech, which has greatly rais- 
ed his already high position in the 
House and in the country. Acting 
on tactics which experience had re- 
commended, MrGladstone, brushing 
contemptuously aside the blunder- 
ing amendments of half-a-dozen 
well-meaning supporters, at once 
met the motion with a direct nega- 
tive, in a speech as void of argu- 
ment and dignity as it was full of 
hair-splitting chicanery and pas- 
sionate invective. The judgment 
pronounced upon it was instan- 
taneous and instinctive ; men did 
not require time to read or study 
it, and the verdict then given 
in the lobbies was ratified next 
day by the country, and subse- 
quently by Europe. Probably in 
no quarter of the House was the 
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feeling of disappointment and in- 
dignation stronger than on the 
Government bench, and many a 
Minister listening next day to 
Lord Hartington’s more temperate 
and argumentative apology, must 
have regretted that the main de- 
fence had not been entrusted to 
him. Of the debate, it is not our 
intention to say much. In it the 
non-official supporters of the Gov- 
ernment were nowhere, while the 
severest condemnation of their 
men proceeded from men of the 

ighest standing and reputation on 
their own side of the House. Mr 
Laing, whose knowledge of the 
East is varied and of long standing, 
was the first tothrow the weight of 
his experience and judgment into 
the adverse scale; and when his 
powerful indictment was followed 
by the passionate eloquence of Mr 
Cowen, the rugged and incisive de- 
nunciation of Mr Forster, and the 
calm but decided condemnation of 
Mr Goschen, every one felt and 
knew that, whatever might be the 
numbers in the division, ministerial 
incapacity and cowardice had been 
branded by the contemptuous re- 
probation of the House of Com- 
mons. In fact, the very majority 
which saved the Government from 
defeat represented only a minority 
of the House; and if to the minority 
who supported the Vote of Censure 
be added those English and Irish 
Liberals who, by absenting them- 
selves without pairing, and on no 
ground of illness or other unavoid- 
able cause, showed that they agreed 
with the motion,the majority would 
have been reversed, and the House 
of Commons would technically, as 
wellas morally, have given expres- 
sion to the undoubted feeling and 
judgment of the country. The 
reason of these abstentions is not 
far to seek, and it deserves serious 
consideration. . 





ae 


In former numbers’ we have 
directed attention to the peculiar 
“yw occupied in the House by 

r Goschen and Mr Forster, and 
have stated our conviction that on 
the Liberal benches they are the 
two most powerful statesmen after 
Mr Gladstone. On this occasion 
they held the fate of the Govern- 
ment in their hands ; and had they 
announced their intention to sup- 
plement their speeches by their 
votes, there is no doubt a suffi- 
cient number of Whigs would have 
followed them into the lobby, if 
not to turn the majority into a 
mirority, at least so largely to re- 
duce it as to deprive it of all 
semblance of a victory. That be- 
ing so, it is worth while studying 
a little the apparently inconsistent 
course of those eminent men. It 
will be remembered that last year, 
in the debates on the Transvaal 
policy of the Government, they 
jointly attacked its miserable sub- 
mission to the Boers, and its shame- 
ful abandonment of the loyal 
natives to their buccaneering 
oppressors; and it was there- 
fore without surprise that at the 
beginning of this session, when a 
similar policy of helplessness and 
indecision in Egypt was sub- 
jected to Parliamentary discussion, 
the House listened to weighty 
speeches from them in condem- 
nation of the inconsistency and 
vacillation which had led to such 
deplorable results in the Soudan. 
Each orator, however, had then a 
separate and distinct reason to 
give for separating his vote from 

is speech. Mr Forster assumed 


penitence and amendment on the 
part of the Government, and sol- 
emnly absolved them for their 
past offences on their implied pro- 
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mise not to repeat them ; while Mr 
Goschen, less easily deceived, con 
tented himself with announcing 
that he would vote for a Govern. 
ment whose Egyptian policy he 
distrusted and condemned, lest, 
by not doing so, he might be 
helping to bring Lord Salisbury 
into office. And thus the majority 
of 49 against the first Vote of 
Censure included those eminent 
men. Mr Laing also on that oe. 
casion, for reasons which, with 
frankness bordering on audacity, 
he explained in the recent debate, 
ave his vote to the Ministry, 
his short reference to the pre- 
vious conduct of the statesmen in 
question is necessary to a clear 
comprehension of the moral to be 
drawn from their speeches and 
conduct on Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s motion, and of their pre- 
sent attitude towards the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal party. In 
February all three voted with 
Ministers, though Mr Forster and 
Mr Goschen had spoken against 


them. In May Mr Laing voted 


as well as spoke against them, 
while his two colleagues abstain- 
ed from voting. That Mr Laing 
was right, and that they were 
wrong, appears to us indisput- 
able; but that they refused to 
repeat the vote of February, 
marks a clear and decided chan 
in their attitude towards 
Gladstone and his administra 
tion. A speech in condemnation 
followed by a vote of acquittal has 
been succeeded by a speech in con- 
demnation unrelieved by a vote of 
acquittal ; and the almost inevit- 
able conclusion is, that on the next 
occasion, probably not remote, the 
speech of censure will be followed 
by the censuring vote,—and then 





1 See “‘ Failures,” ‘‘ Maga,” September 1888, and ‘‘ From St Stephens to the 


Guildhall,” December 1883. 
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the dumb, angry, frightened, and 
outraged Whigs will have found 
their natural leader in the person 
of Mr Goschen. This appears to 
us one of the most important prob- 
able results of the recent struggle. 

The position of Mr Forster dif- 
fers from that of Mr Goschen. 
He believes in the perfectibility of 
human—even of Irish—nature, and 
looks to an extension of political 
ower downwards as in itself a 
kr aml a boon. If, however, 
we may judge from his reply to 
the Bradford caucus, some doubts 
are beginning to beset him as to 
the advantage to the State of 
a highly democratic franchise, 
wielded and directed by an igno- 
rant and despotic caucus. The 
passage in which those doubts find 
expression is so pregnant. with 
meaning that we give it in full :— 


‘There are dangers even in progress 
—yes, and even in progress to better 
things—and by far the greatest danger 
in that increase of the numbers of elec- 
tors which you and I struggle for, be- 
lieving it to be a great and most neces- 
sary reform, is this, that as the num- 
bers of electors increase, party man- 
agement may become more exacting, 
and party ae more strict, and 
independence of thought and expres- 
sion, which are the conditions of free- 
dom, may be fettered and endangered.” 


Is it too much to hope that, hav- 
ing demonstrated the unreason- 
ableness of the censure passed on 
him by the Bradford caucus for 
his refusal to give a dishonest vote 
in favour of the Egyptian policy 
of the Government, Mr Forster 
may be encouraged by the approval 
of all honest and impartial Liberals 
to go one step further next time, 
and back his opinion by his vote? 

It is, we are convinced, a — 
mistake to suppose that the Whigs 
have lost, permanently, all power 
in the Liberal party. Deceived, 
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consciously or unconsciously, by 
Lord puree in 1880, they 
have in the House of Commons 
remained leaderless, and, for the 
most part, voiceless during the 
last four years; but as the con- 
duct of so many Peers of their 
connection, and the pages of such 
organs as the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
and the ‘Scotchman’ abundantly 
testify, their scheme of policy and 
their views of Government still 
exist ; and should a leader of Mr 
Goschen’s calibre and qualifications 
be found to marshal them, they 
will be found ready to follow him, 
Indications of a certain though 
fluctuating cohesion among them 
have been noticable on several 
occasions: on the Irish Land 
legislation few and faint; on 
the Bradlaugh controversy more 
marked and lasting; on certain 
agricultural questions clear and 
decided ; and now on the Egyp- 
tian fiasco; culminating in the 
abandonment of Gordon, visible, 
if not audible, to all men. What 
then is the composition, and what 
the numerical force of this section 
of the Liberal party ? 

Speaking roughly, we should an- 
swer the first question by saying— 
it is composed mainly of the terri- 
torial Whigs, now no doubt a much 
reduced body, recruited to, some 
slight extent by the more staid 
and conservative members repre- 
senting Jaw and commerce on the 
Liberal benches—as an_ illustra- 
tion, we cite the names of Fitz- 
william, Grey, Russell, Lambton, 
Stafford, Kingscote, Dundas, Tor- 
rens, Creyke, Cartwright, Muntz, 
Norwood; and the second by assign- 
ing tothem a voting power of 
tween 25 and 20. But a glance 
at the names given above will show 
that their power in the country is 
not to be measured by their num- 
bers in the House. Every one 

31 
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knows the strength imparted to 
the Liberal candidature—especially 
in the north of England—in 1880 
by the support so freely and so 
foolishly rendered to it by the his- 
toric Whig families whose names 
we have placed at the head of that 
list’; and every one knows that if 
it be withdrawn at the next elec- 
tion, many a Radical member who 
now flouts his timid Whig col- 
leagues will be withdrawn like- 
wise. That process has, indeed, 
already commerced ; and with the 
secession of the Duke of Cleveland, 
Lord Grey, Lord Zetland, and 
others from the ranks of Nor- 
thern Liberalism, went a year or 
two ago the important seats of 
North Durham and North York- 
shire. 

It rests, then, primarily with Mr 
“Goschen to save the remnant of the 
Whig party from absorption into 
-one or other of the greatcontending 
forces by placing himself at their 
head. Such a party, led by him 
‘in the House of Commons, and by 
‘the Duke of Argyll in the House 
of Lords, would at once become a 
power in the State, and render in- 
estimable service to the country ; 
but should he decline the task, it 
is almest certain that the process 
of absorption to which we have re- 
ferred will go on, and many a 
Whig now seated uneasily behind 
Mr Gladstone will either retire at 
tthe dissolution into private life, 
or follow the example set by so 
many Peers, and latterly by Sir E. 
Watkin, Sir J. Ennis, Mr Marriott, 
and Mr M. Guest, and join the 
ranks of that party in whose su- 
premacy they see the last and only 
chance of preserving property and 
ordered freedom at home, and en- 


suring honour and respect abroad. 
We can fancy some poetical Whig 


addressin Goschen in the 


the late Lord Morpeth after his © 


defeat in the West Riding— 


‘* Gentle sir, gentle sir, 
More Whigs would there be 
Under banners like thine 
And with leaders like thee ;” 


and so addressing him in the con- 
viction thatif he failed them, there 
would speedily be no Whigs left to 
enlist under his or any other Whig 
banner. 
Great, however, as has been the 
effect of the divisions on these 
Votes of Censure on the position 
of the Government in the House 
of Commons, and seriously as they 
have diminished its administrative 
and legislative power, we have yet 
to consider their influence on the 
relations existing between the 
House itself and the country on 
the one hand, and the House of 
Lords on the other. 
After the last division there will 
robably be not a few thoughtful 
adicals willing to admit that 
the small majority of 28 did not 
represent the mind and convic- 
tions of the people out of doors, 
The significance of that fact can- 
not be exaggerated ; for if it be 
true that with respect to their 
principal achievements in foreign 
policy, in which they have been 
engaged for nearly two years, and 
in which they are likely to be en- 
gaged, according to their present 
methods and rate of progress, for 
at least a decade, ladstone 
and his colleagues are out of har- 
mony with, and have lost touch 
with the constituencies, what con- 
fidence can they feel in the rest of 
their foreign policy finding more 
favour in the public mind? If the 
country withholds its support, as 
it unquestionably does, from their 
conduct and management of im- 
perial affairs in Egypt, what secu- 


words addressed by Mr Smythe to , rity have they that a more favour- 
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able verdict is being pronounced 
on their policy in Central Asia, in 
the Transvaal, in Zululand? The 
whole Mid-Lothian platform, so 
far as foreign and colonial affairs 
are concerned, is trembling be- 
neath them ; and the people, who 
have discovered to their cost and 
disgust the hollowness of the pro- 
mises of peace and non-inter- 
ference in the flagrant case of 
Egypt, will not be slow to pierce 
through the flimsy disguise of 
spurious sentimentality, which 
made way for Russia in Central 
Asia; abandoned om : 
capitulated to the insolent Boers 
in the Transvaal ; and handed back 
Zululand to bloodshed and an- 
archy. 

It is not too much to say that 
these two divisions in the House 
of Commons, taken together, show, 
1st, that the Government, in its 
management of the Egyptian prob- 
lem, has no longer the confidence 
of the Commons ; and, 2d, that the 
House, by giving a majority, how- 
ever small, to the Government on 
May 13th, misrepresented the con- 
stituencies and the country. 

Such, then, being the relations 
between the Government and the 
House of Commons, and the House 
of Commons and the people, result- 
ing from the Votes of Censure in 
that House, it only remains to con- 
sider the position now occupied by 
the House of Lords, and its rela- 
tions towards the House of Com- 
mons and the country. 

To appreciate that position and 
those relations rightly, the decision 
of the House of Lords on the Vote 
of Censure at the beginning of the 
session must be first considered. 
By a or view | of 100, not consist- 
ing exclusively of Conservative 
Peers, but containing such names 
as Essex, Fitzwilliam, Fortescue, 
Dunraven, Poltimore, and Romilly, 
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the House of Lords placed on rec- 
ord their deliberate condemnation 
of the Egyptian policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and by so doing became 
the real and true exponent, as the 
result shows, of the national judg- 
ment and verdict. While wit 
halting steps, doubtful accents, and 
dwindling majorities, the Lower 
House has been rather refraining 
from condemning than approving 
the conduct of Government,the Up- 
per House at once, boldly, and deci- 
sively purged itself of all compli- 
city with ministerial vacillation 
and inconsistency in Egypt, and 
by so doing placed itself in the van 
of opular opinion. Beyond all 
doubt, it is the House of Lords, 
and not the House of Commons, 
which by its vote now represents 
the predominant sentiment of the 
English people on the great ques- 
tion of the day. The great in- 
crease of political authority thus 
acquired by the Peers is too obvi- 
ous to require argument, and it is 
equally obvious that it is acquired 
at the expense of the House of 
Commons. As the influence over 
public opinion of the latter House 
declines, so does that of the former 
row. Nor is it with respect to 
gyptian affairs alone that since 
the opening of Parliament, four 
months ago, the House of Lords 
has taken a wise and salutary initi- 
ative. It was in response to an 
Address to the Crown, moved by 
Lord Salisbury, that the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Poor was appointed ; and it was to 
the prompt action of the Duke of 
Richmond, and the firmness of the 
Peers, that an efficient measure for 
the protection of our flocks and 
herds from imported disease has 
been passed. Thus, in spite of the 
desire of the Government to mini- 
mise the authority by minimising 
the initiatory labours of that As- 
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sembly, the House of Lords occu- 
pies at this moment, in the eye and 
estimation of the country, a posi- 
tion which contrasts very favour- 
ably with that into which the 
House of Commons has fallen. 

It only remains for that august 
body to be true to itself, to act 
as its predecessor acted a cen- 
tury ago, to believe that it as 
really, and far more consistently 
and permanently, represents the 
mind and judgment of the coun- 
try as, and than, does the House 
of Commops, and it will find 
the people rallying round it as they 
did in 1784. he country for 
four years has been governed by 
words and phrases, and has dis- 
covered the truth of the Roman 
satirist’s words :— 

** Dicendi copia multis 

Et sua mortifera est facundia.” 
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What it wants is leadership, guid- 
ance, government : it has failed to 
find those qualities in the present 
Administration, and failing to find 
them there, it turns its gaze an- 
xiously elsewhere. The fatuity of 
Ministers, and the consequent dis- 
organisation and weakness of the 
House of Commons, have combined 
to transfer the hopes of the people 
to the House of Lords, and to that 

olitical connection with which the 

ouse of Lords is historically iden- 
tified ; and great indeed will be the 
national disappointment, and irre- 
parable the imperial loss, if from 
any misplaced diffidence or want 
of public courage that Assembly 
should at the coming crisis fail 
in their devoir to an expectant 
nation, and shrink from plucking 
the flower, safety, out of the nettle, 
danger. 
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A Voice from the Hast on Oriental Questions. 


A VOICE FROM THE EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF ‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’) 


WuILE we are unable to concur in some of our correspondent’s con- 
clusions regarding the cg which ought to be pursued in Egypt, we 
do not wish to gualty. the high authority with which he is en- 
titled to write on Eastern affairs. The Ottoman Empire has never had 
a more faithful servant or stauncher champion ; and if his views of 
British policy have a Turkish colouring, they are not the less valuable 
as reflecting the feelings of the inner circles of the Porte.—Ep. * B. M.’] 


As a rule, it is not sufficiently 
borne in mind by the general pub- 
lic that when a question arises in 
the East, with a political bearing 
which may affect home interests, it 
must not be judged by the ordinary 
rules of logic, or by the reasoning 
and deductions which would, in 
the Western world, serve to eluci- 
date andanalyse any analogous sub- 
ject, and to fathom its depths and 
tendencies. The peculiarities and 
special character of all intercourse 
between Christian States and Mus- 
sulman Governments (not less than 
that of foreign residents with the 
natives and authorities) are such, 
that special knowledge, and pecu- 
liar application of various and va- 
rying rules and methods of action 
and argument, are required to 
obtain practical issues on a given 
subject, be it commercial, financial, 
political, or private, according to 
circumstances, and according to 
the men to be dealt with for the 
time being. Those who have 
lived in the East have constant 

_occasion to remark how deep- 
rooted are the wrong impressions 
and prejudices about the customs, 
laws, and habits of life in the 
Eastern world. Though so often 
talked about at home, and so 
frequently visited by tourists and 
writers, the East still seems to be so 
imperfectly known and so very su- 
perficially studied,that one is struck 


with amazement in listening to re- 
ports and queries, and in reading_ 
accounts and statements respecting 
things which are utterly foreign or 
unknown to the regions concerned. 
These can only be com to the 
parallel opinions and _ ludicrous 
views of wunlettered Moslems of 
those distant regions where they, 
in their turn, discuss Western 
manners and customs, or our mo- 
dern civilization and its views and 
effects. 

Thus the errors and imperfect 
judgments so commonly preval- 
ent with respect to the present 
Anglo - Egyptian crisis, may be 
explained by the simple fact that 
it is unreflectingly regarded from 
preconceived standpoints, and that 
the arguments used to discuss the 
question all proceed from ordinary 
methods of analysis and criticism, 
quite inapplicable to the special 
character and difficulties inherent 
in the subject itself. When Mr 
Gladstone, light of heart, pro- 
pounded his famous “bag and 
Daggage ” theory, it would have 
surely strained even his great 
talent to put his Radical sugges- 
tion into a practicalform. It may 
have sounded well at a moment of 
great popular excitement, under 
exceptionally sensational and high- 
ly coloured reports of revoltin 
horrors and cruelties; but h 
prompt action in the sense of such 
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“tall talk” been demanded from 
the Liberal leader, it, would have 
been impossible for him to have 
carried out his idea without creat- 
ing a chaotic disruption of social 
ties, and of all international securi- 
ty and order. It is now but too 
painfully evident that when the 
present Government undertook the 
pacification of Egypt, they also did 
not sufficiently bear in mind that 
the East is, par excellence the 
land of surprises. No sooner is 
one question solved there, by work- 
ing upon the peculiarly elastic and 
ielding materials of which it must 
inevitably be composed, than it re- 
bounds with all the force of its 
inseparable connexity with some 
other questions, which had been 
unperceived in the anxiety of 
dealing with the first phase of 
the threatening crisis ; and so one 
after another the links in the 
chain of complication reveal them- 
selves, each requiring separate 
treatment, and all entailing difficul- 
ties intricately bound up with vex- 
atious consequences spreading over 
vast areas of vested rights and con- 
flicting interests, strong with stub- 
born, inert resistance. All prece- 
dents point to the conclusion that 
it is specially characteristic of our 
Liberal Cabinet to deal with foreign 
affairs, not after a plan of action 
digested with careful study of ulti- 
mate results of vantage or cost, but 
by ae handling them, as they 
crop up, by amethod of “ peddling 
and patching,” which leaves matters 
much in the same condition as at 
first, with only the addition of an 
ugly eyesore, tarnishing our moral 
restige,and damaging our national 
influence and our real interests. 

It is therefore scarcely to be won- 
dered at*that under her present 
Ministry the policy of England in 
Egypt has been, and cannot cease to 
be, a gigantic and fatal error from 
beginning to end. The Gladstone 
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Government started to play the 
part of a Don Quixote in Egypt 
on two points. The first was to 
maintain on his throne the present 
Khedive, whom they gratuitously 
claimed, without any apparent 
necessity or sufficiently ves 


. political reason, to have appoin 


themselves, but who in reality is 
named by the Sultan, his only. 
legitimate suzerain—his Majesty 
at the time, perhaps too gracious. 
ly, yielding to the general wish 
of the European Powers that a 


change should take place in the ° 


government of Egypt. Hence, as 
a matter of fact, all the Powers 
were politically more or less in- 
terested in the appointment of the 
new Viceroy. Secondly, the British 
Government professed to aim at 
securing the safety of the high. 
road to India, which, rightly or 
wrongly, was imagined to be en- 
dan —_ by the revolutionary state 
of Egypt; while we have yet to 
learn that the legitimacy of this 
desire has ever been resisted or 
challenged by any Power, or by 
the Egyptians themselves, at any 
moment since the creation of the 
Suez Canal. Now, as to the first 
point, it seems pretty obvious by 
this time that the present Khedive 
is but a weak if well-intentioned 
person, who began his semblance 
of areign under British auspices 
in @ manner irritating to his own 
subjects, by giving all lucrative 
appointments to foreigners (not 
always with due reference to their 
relative abilities); by refusing pro- 
motion to his own officers; by, 
showing throughout a strong in- 
clination to quash the not un- 
natural idea of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians ;” and by thus givin 

roofs in every instance of decid 

Incapacity to govern the province 
himself, and of utter inability to 
prevent his new patrons from mis- 
governing in his name, and 80 
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bringing odium and ridicule upon 
both nations. That a man like Mr 
Gladstone, whose dearest platform 

rinciple was “Nations for na- 
tionalities,” should have so nipped 
in the bud the rising aspirations of 
the Egyptian people, seems quite 
incomprehensible, unless we admit 
the fact that he also was ignorant 
of the rights of the question, or 
that he judged it from a prejudiced 
point of view, as is sometimes his 
wont. Arabi Pasha was, we may 
admit, perhaps a fanatic, unfit in 
many ways for the part he under- 
took to play in the “Comedy of 
Errors” which his ill-judged vio- 
lence first produced,and afterwards 
caused to be continued under the 
force of these very circumstances 
which we did not rightly compre- 
hend, and consequently could not 
wisely control or direct to salu- 
tary ends. But that there was 
then a strong patriotic or re- 
forming feeling with an influential 
class in Egypt, nobody can doubt 
or deny; and our mistakes and 
heavy responsibility have all arisen 
from the infatuation of not recog- 
nising it, of assuming it to be only 
revolutionary and disorderly, and 
of treating it as such with too high 
ahand. Had that dawning and in- 
cipient feeling, testifying to an ad- 
vanced stage of moral progress, 
which it is always sought to incul- 
cate, in words at least, upon the 
Eastern populations, been fostered 
and wisely guided, there would 
never have arisen in its place 
that irritation and enmity caused 
amongst the Egyptians by seeing 
themselves, after a solemn promise 
of better things, almost daily el- 
bowed out of all participation in 
the government of their own coun- 
try by such hybrid foreign institu- 
tions as dual control, arbitrarily 
interpreted and applied, and a 
summary assumption of supreme 
power,as offensive to their religious 
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persuasions as it was objection- 
able, in form and practice, to their 
revered and highest ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities, including 
the Sultan and his vice regal rep- 
resentative. The bombardment 
of Alexandria while the Conference 
was sitting in Constantinople was 
another very grave error, for if it 
was apprehended that the British 
fleet would be molested while lyin 
at anchor in the harbour, why did 
it not f° to sea for a short time, 
or until the decision of the Con- 
ference was made known? and if 
it was necessary to destroy any new 
battery or threatening works in 
course of construction, it could 
have been done with a single ves- 
sel (the main body of the fleet 
being always in readiness in case 
of the other forts opening fire), 
without the necessity of a shell 
being thrown into the town of 
Alexandria. It may be well here 
to mention a fact perhaps not 
a known or believed, that 
our newly elected pet at the time, 
the young Viceroy himself, signed 
the order to resist the British 
ships, his excuse being, poor weak 
creature, that he was forced to do 
so! 

As to the security of the Suez 
Canal, surely England, with her 
mighty naval power and other 
means, need only have taken tem- 
porary possession of the passage, 
with an openly dednsel) frank 
statement of her reasons,the weight 
and legitimacy of which no one 
would have thought of denying. 
Even the pugnacious M. de Les- 
seps would, no doubt, have been 
only too happy to have found 
himself and his works under the 
protecting wing of the English, 
for the moment, at all events. The 
yee naturally arises, Then why 

id England bombard Alexandria? 
Why did she send a military expe- 
dition to Egypt, or an insufficient 
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one, as it has proved to be in the 
end? Was it because at that mo- 
ment the Gladstone Government 
was tottering on its pedestal? 
Was it to gain popularity with the 
bondholders ? as it from jeal- 
ousy of France? Wasit to obtain 
ultimate ‘possession of Egypt for 
good and all? r Gladstone’s 
professions belie all these supposi- 
tions, but are his professions to be 
relied on? and if so, what was his 
sang ? It would be a difficult task 
or avery clever man indeed to 
say what he is aiming at, or where 
his ambition, irresolute and tem- 
a AO it has proved itself to 
ave been at every turn, may lead 
him and the country, unless he is 
stopped in time to save our na- 
tional honour, to protect right 
principles from scandalous viola- 
tion, and our fair name from irre- 
trievable obloquy and derision 
abroad. The fatal errors which 
the Government, in its blindness 
as to future complications, is re- 
peatedly making with regard to her 
relations with Turkey, result in 
producing every day some new 
eause for irritation between the 
two countries. One example was 
in the case of Lord Dufferin’s mis- 
sion to Egypt. The choice of his 
lordship as ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte was, by all who 
knew him, regarded as singu- 
larly happy, and fraught with 
hopes of .a satisfactory return 
to the traditional good relations 
between England and her old 
ally Turkey, on account of his 
Excellency’s great talents, con- 
ciliatory manner, consummate tact, 
and firmness of character. Doubt- 
less he has always had in view the 
steady maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with the Sultan and his 


government ; and to send such a 
man to Egypt to superintend the 
spoliation, if not the entire appro- 
priation (apparently, at least), on 
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the part of England, of the finest 
province of the Turkish Empire, 
to make him the mouthpiece of 
humiliating conditions offered to 
Turkey in the event of her being 
admitted to take a part in the 
maintenance of order in an ip- 
tegral portion of her own terri 

was neither fair to Lord Dufferin, 
in his very delicate position of 
ambassador to Turkey, nor bene- 
ficial to those to whom he is 
accredited, and whose habit has 
been to lean principally upon the 
envoy of England as an adviser 
and friend, and whom now they 
naturally can only regard with sus- 
picion and distrust. And _ this 
came immediately after a wrong 
impression had been allowed to go 
abroad in the public mind that 
Lord Dufferin had purposely, with 
a diplomatic cunning and astute- 
ness quite incompatible with his 
character and position, dragged on 
the negotiations for the mili 

convention until they could no 
longer have any reason for coming 
to a termination. This impression 
is most erroneous: moreover, the 
Porte never refused to take a part 
in the military operations; but 
when invited to do so, the offer to 
send an armed expedition to act 
with the English forces was coupled 
with such humiliating conditions 
and restrictions as to the part to 
be taken by the troops of the 
acknowledged actual sovereign of 
the country, that it became abso- 
lutely impossible for the Sultan 
and his advisers to comply with 
the English proposals without such 
aloss of prestige and dignity as 
would have been hopelessly dam- 
aging to the Caliph’s position in 
the eyes of the at Sossulman 
world. As one proof of this, it 
is only necessary to refer to the 
orders given to the officers com- 
manding the British men-of-war 
and the forts on the Egyptian 
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coast, as to the course they were 
to pursue in the event of the ap- 
pearance of Turkish chiefs or 
troops. One of the conditions 
alluded to may be mentioned as 
an example. It was to the effect 
that the only part of the coast 
where the Turks should be allowed 
to land was to be the exposed 
shore lying between Alexandria 
and Port Said—a coast where, dur- 
ing at least half the year, so heavy a 
sea runs, that landing troops is out 
of the question. When the Turk- 
ish Government, at the practical 
suggestion of its naval comman- 
ders, naturally asked, “ What shal! 
we do should it be blowing so hard 
as to make a dead lee-shore of 
the proposed landing-place on 
our arrival off the coast? Can 
we seek shelter either at Port 
Said or at Alexandria ?”—the 
answer was, “ Certainly not ; you 
must go to sea, and wait for fine 
weather!” A nice prospect for 
Turkish ships with troops on board, 
and that in their own waters too! 
It is true that about the time of the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir the severity 
of the conditions was somewhat 
modified, but even then in a way 
which rendered them impossible of 
ready acceptance; besides which it 
was too late. The theory therefore 
that the Port, when invited to 
take part with us in the pacifica- 
tion of Egypt, neglected to profit 
by the occasion, and thus forfeited 
forever any right of future inter- 
ference in quelling the revolt in 
its own province, is utterly false, 
and is a strained argument, conve- 
niently used to cover a disgraceful 
slight, not only of common cour- 
tesy, but even of practical political 
tact and foresight. 

So much for the offence given by 
England to Turkey. Now let us 
see how the British Government 
have slighted, if not insulted, the 
other Powers in Europe. A Con- 


ference was called together, at 
which ambassadors, and others 
whose names are renowned in 
European diplomacy, met at Con- 
stantinople to inquire into and 
agree upon the wisest course to 
follow respecting the disturbance 
in Egypt. Lord Dufferin was the 
British representative, Count Corti 
was its president, and the Turkish 
Government was represented by 
two of its best diplomatists, The 
assembly sat almost daily in solemn 
conclave. Meanwhile, what does 
England do? Having got rid of 
the French fleet and the much- 
dreaded French intrigues for a 
time, the English, cabinet treats 
the conference it had called to- 
gether with supreme contempt ; 
bombards Alexandria 9n a most 
unreasonable pretext, thereby en- 
couraging or provoking massa- 
cre, incendiarism, and confusion:; 
marches its troops against the 
weak fanatical forces of Arabi; 
snuffs out what had at least a 
semblance of a national movement 
for freedom which might have 
served some useful purpose under 
proper management; established 
firmly on a throne propped up by 
British bayonets the weakest ruler 
that ever held the post of Viceroy, 
—in short, commenced a system of 
ill-considered, undignified, and ille- 
gal rule in a province belonging 
to a friendly Sovereign. The fruits 
of such folly, most naturally, slow- 
ly but ba segs into a con- 
dition of hopeless dissatisfaction 
and confusion. The Conference sit- 
ting at Constantinople, seeing with 
annoyance and astonishment what 
was going on, and what was likely 
to come, thereupon quietly melted 
away into thin air, and has never 
again been heard of. The rude 
treatment has not been forgotten, 
however, and the day may not be 
far distant when such conduct 
will bear still bitterer fruits in 
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more than one direction where 
our interests are engaged, and 
where we may not be able to de- 
fend them without the goodwill 
and friendship of those we have so 
unceremoniously offended. See, 
for example, how shy all the 
foreign Powers have shown them- 
selves of ourinvitation to another 
Conference, when England in her 
difficulty calls for assistance in 
dealing with the financial question 
in Egypt. See how, in pretending 
to accept the invitation in prin- 
ciple, they seek to keep aloof from 
all share in the fearful responsi- 
bilities we have so foolishly brought 
upon ourselves, and which threaten 
to overwhelm our power to cope 
with them, unless by so supreme 
an effort that we may writhe 
under and suffer long from their 
weight and consequences. It is 
fearful, again, to think what a cr 
pf indignation and disgust will 
rise from every British breast if 
allant Gordon be sacrificed to the 
lind vacillating policy of the 
Government regarding his chival- 
rous (if rash) mission, and its so 
far abortive and perhaps ulti- 
mately fatal result. Ido not pur- 
pose here to enter into any 
minute study of the Soudan com- 
plication, but it may be confidently 
asserted that, notwithstanding the 
undignified efforts of the Govern- 
ment to lay the blame of that 
disastrous entanglement upon the 
shoulders of its favourite Khedive, 
it might have been averted by 
timely firmness in advice, and that 
it is only one of the deplorable 
consequences of the generally un- 
successful line of action of the 
British authorities in Egypt, re- 
ceiving their instructions from 
wrarbcny | Street. Influences of 
various kinds may sometimes pre- 
cipitate action which mature re- 
flection would have rendered less 
rash, and this is more especially 
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the case when, as with the present 
Ministry, there is ample ground 
for a belief abroad that it does not 
know precisely what it wants, 
The foreign policy of the Liberal 
party leads one to believe that it 
has no fixed aim except that of 
obstinate self-assertion, and to this 
idol British interests have, we 
fear, been largely sacrificed. Eng. 
land is paying the price of popu. 
lar government. ortunately the 
remedy is contained in itself, and 
can in emergency be promptly 
applied. But to return to our 
immediate subject. It is a dis. 
heartening task, and really like 
looking into a fog where all is 
darkness. Every traveller coming 
from Egypt says—“ Words cannot 
express the chaos into which affairs: 
in Egypt have lapsed, and it is 
impossible to tell of the hatred and 
scorn which is openly displayed 
towards everything English in a 
country where a few short months 
ago our name was a safeguard and 
a household word.” Nor is it only 
in Egypt itself that the untoward 
results of such a short-sighted 
policy has made itself felt. 

Half a century has not elapsed 
since the treaty of 1841 was made, 
which established the condition of 
things in Egypt upon a solid foot- 
ing, and that was the happy result 
of our traditional national policy 
—to uphold the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey. Nothing has 
warranted a departure from that 
line of action, nor has Turkey for- 
feited the right of expecting that 
we should consistently and honestly 
carry out our sv oft-repeated as 
surances of friendship towards her. 
Mistakes have been made certainly, 
but they have been dearly paid for ; 
and among them we cannot find 
one which gives evidence that there 
has been, on the part of Turkey, 
at any time a policy radically op- 
posed to England’s views and just 
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interests inthe East. The balance 
of power, which received so griev- 
ous a shock, and has been generally 
affected by the fatal consequences 
following on the lost weight of 
France in the European concert, 
have not unnaturally brought about 
acertain change in the intricate 
component elements of the whole 
Eastern question; but the political 
relations between England and 
Turkey have not changed in such 
measure as to call for the antago- 
nistic policy pursued since the ac- 
cession of the Gladstone Cabinet 
after the Russo-Turkish war, dur- 
ing which we lent a helping hand 
= too sparingly lent it) to 
rkey in her struggle with her 
owerful neighbour. And here it 
is perhaps going rather away from 
my subject, in a certain sense, to 
make allusion to the events of 
1870-71; nor is it my purpose to 
enter at present into any deep 
analysis of the results flowing from 
thememorableF ranco-Germancam- 
paign. But, taking general facts 
as they have disclosed themselves, 
and without discussing the special 
reasons for the line of action 
adopted by our Government during 
and since the conflict between the 
two neighbouring countries (doth 
our friends and allies), I may be 
permitted to hold that the conse- 
quences of that terrific contest 
bear out the theory that there 
must inevitably be a solidarity 
and inextricable connection be- 
tween all the interests of civilisa- 
tion in every disturbance of the 
established order of things. After 
Sedan, when we could have a d 
a- 


out to forbid the further humili 


tion and oe of our national 


ally, it was the nglish Govern- 
ment who neglected the opportu- 
nity for saving Europe from the 
fearful ordeal it has gone through, 
and which it has yet to undergo 
a one consequence of our absten- 
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tion from acting a generous and 
chivalrous part, ensconcing our- 
selves under cover of the fallacious 
and selfish view that we were not 
directly concerned in the greatest 
contest of modern ages. We could 
then have insisted on the struggle 
ceasing with the attainment of the 
object for which Germany so loudly 
declared she had let loose her dogs 
of war; but a Liberal Government 
preferred to remain an unmoved 
ree of a political tragedy, 
the upshot of which we since have 
seen has not been without some 
serious consequences to ourselves, 
Without the siege of Paris and 
the mutilation of France, Russia 
could never have come to San 
Stefano, nor Bismarck firmly taken 
the place of supreme arbiter of 
the political destinies of Europe. 
The fearful social crisis which now 
so sorely tries Continental states, 
and has been allowed to infect, in 
a measure, even our own country, 
could not have been produced, as 
the unwholesome outcome of the 
gigantic armaments of the Powers, 
which squander the vitals of the 
people in keeping up threatening 
costly armies on a war footing, 
on the illogical principle that it 1s 
with the aim to enforce peace 
amongst the nations. By this 
curious contradiction, which the 
simple man of the people cannot 
comprehend otherwise than as a 
tyrannical grinding hardship from 
its immediate effects upon his con- 
dition, the lower classes have been 
roused to assert their rights by 
violence and by occult means. 
The galling inordinate strain upon 
the economic status of modern 
society in general throughout the 
civilised world, has thus produced 
the menacing crisis which could, 
at least ina great measure, have 
been averted by less selfish and 
aggressive, or more high principled 
and far seeing policies with the 
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Governments of the countries allu- 
ded to, and when we could have 
lent the weight of our moral in- 
fluence, and our material aid or 
opposition, with a due regard to 
future consequences. The bonds 
of International interests are now- 
adays so closely interwoven by 
the effects of scientific improve- 
ments, intellectual progress, and 
better understood mutual necessi- 
ties and sympathies, that it is not 
possible to separate them, or to 
assume isolated positions in any 
general question. I have said 
above that we too sparingly lent 
our help to Turkey in her Baan 
resistance to Russian aggression 
and spoliation. Still we may 
claim to have then in a measure 
prevented the utter collapse of the 
Ottoman Power by some subse- 
quent assistance at the Congress of 
Berlin, and the veto we induced 
Europe to adopt with us against the 
inordinate exactions of the treaty 
of San Stefano. Since the Berlin 
treaty, however, we have under 
another Liberal Government almost 
undone all the good previously ac- 
complished in a spirit friendly to 
Turkey, though at the same time 
we are maintaining (as the Gov- 
ernment imagines) a wholesome 
conservative policy for our own in- 
terests, commercial and political, 
inthe Levant. In fact, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet has, to the Eastern 
mind, appeared to be animated by 
a spirit of antagonism and blind 
hostility to the very existence of 
Turkey as an independent power; 
and it must be allowed that the 
violent utterances of the Premier, 
when in opposition, not unnaturally 
led them to that opinion, in a 
general way. That diffidence and 
apprehension should have arisen in 
the governing mind at Constanti- 
nople cannot, therefore, be won- 
dered at, or criticised with severity ; 
for the mild statesmen of the East, 


untutored in the intricacies of 
popular government, cannot alwa 
master the delicate points of differ. 
ence between the rantings of part 
leaders in opposition and the policy 
of the same European statesmen in 
office. 

But is it too late, one may ask, 
for the Government to recognize 
their errors, and frankly seek that 
co-operation from the Sultan which, 
we may be sure, would not be 
withheld, if demanded with proper 
forms ? 

To govern Egypt according to 
the spasmodic decrees of Downing 
Street is an impossible task. The 
surest test of experience has been 
applied; and the conviction must 
have come to every thinking mind 
that the elements, as yet, are want- 
ing amongst the native population 
wherewith to form a stable admin- 
istration on advanced self-govern- 
ment principles. How, then, it 
may be said, is the British Goy- 
ernment to obtain those guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace and 
order, without which it cannot 
think of bringing to a close the 

resent occupation, unpalatable as 
it is alike to ourselves, to the 
Egyptians, and to the Porte? Our 
answer to this is—By strengthen- 
ing, in a rational, practical, and 


legitimate manner the bonds which » 


connect Egypt with the Ottoman 
Empire, and not by loosening 
them; by recognising in action, 
and not words alone, the Sultan’s 
sovereign rights as caliph and su- 
zerain; and by making the In- 
perial power, in this sense, in the 
vassal province, a reality and not 
fiction which encourages the dis- 
affected, creates intrigues, and 
fosters corruption. 

Egypt, the reader should recol- 
lect, is a thoroughly Moslem pro- 
vince. It is astronghold of 
and in the hearts of the people 
the unnecessary or superfluous 
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foreign “ employeés,” who are there 
trying to learn the art of govern- 
ing them, have no recognized stand- 
ing. Purely Western institutions 
are not in harmony with their in- 
stincts; and an Administration 
founded solely upon such lines 
will never take firm stand, how- 
ever long it may be forcibly 
maintained by the bayonets of an 
alien soldiery. Now that, in its 
abortive attempts to improve 
Egyptian institutions, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet has brought them 
all to the ground; now that all 
the ties which kept the Khedivial 
policy together have become so 
slackened that they will not an- 
swer to the slightest strain, and 
eer and collapse are the 
istinguishing features of Cairo 
rule, nothing but a Government 
of a more or less oligarchic, that 
is to say, paternal character, can 


bring back to Egypt its ancient 


prosperity and peace. Such a 
Government, oriental in its colour- 
ing, to suit the ideas of the people, 
might be easily established if the 
British Government, instead of 
sending its scientific experts to 
Cairo to carry on disastrous ex- 
periments in their game of govern- 
ing foreign races, would only ad- 
mit the legitimate suzerain of the 
country to work with it to the 
desired end. Once the adminis- 
trative plan had been decided 
upon by a preconcerted amicable 
understanding between the Brit- 
ish representatives and the Sultan, 
the British Government might con- 
fine its action in Egypt to watch- 
ing, in a friendly spirit, that there 
should be no departure from, and 
no violation of, the rules set down. 
A backbone of force would, of 
course, be necessary; and this 
should be given to the Govern- 
ment not by the ruinously costly 
maintenance of only foreign and 
Christian garrisons, but with the 
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aid of the presence of a few regi- 
ments of picked Turkish soldiers. 
Where men of courage as well of 
skill are wanted to fill adminis- 
trative posts, they can be found 
and chosen, in a certain propor- 
tion, amongst the inhabitants of 
other parts of the Sultan’s dom- 
inions. There are plenty of good 
honest men in Turkey, although the 
public at home have, I am sorry to 
say, been taught to think other- 
wise. Let those, however, who 
would know the truth on this im- 
portant point, inquire of Mr Fos- 
ter, the Director-General of the 
Ottoman Bank, or of Mr Lang, 
the manager of the Tobacco régie, 
Mr Collas of the Ottoman Light- 
house administration, or any other 
gentlemen who have had Turks 
employed under them, what their 
experience has been. I am aware 
that much of what I am saying 
will be very unpalatable to many 
in England, who have been pin- 
ning their faith on newspaper re- 
ports ; but it is no less the simple 
truth. 

This a me now to a subject 
on which I must appeal to the 
public sense of justice and fair- 
play. I must protest against the 
indiscriminate employment of the 
word “Turk,” whenever there is oc- 
casion to mention any case of mis- 

overnment, oppression, or cruelty 
in Egypt. It will probable sur- 
prise the reader very much to hear 
that, speaking generally, there are 
few if any Turks in that mers 
If proper inquiries were made 
about these so-styled Turkish 
Mudirs and Turkish soldiers, who 
are so often referred to in terms 
of indignation and opprobrium, it 
would be found that they are 
mostly Egyptian natives ; and al- 
though some few may have a dash 
of Turkish blood, from a former 
generation, as part of their inherit- 
ance, they have nothing in com- 
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mon with the Turk, as he is under- 
stood in England, except their Mo- 
hammedan faith. Very different are 
these men to those who serve the 
Sultan in the European or Asiatic 
provinces, and it is unjust to both 
that they should be indiscriminate- 
ly confounded in name. Turks 
there were in Egypt in the time 
of Mehemet Ali. . Their presence 
and service was the essence of his 
strength; and it was with their 
assistance that he built up his 
power, and was able to bequeath 
a principality to his descendants. 
It was the policy, however, of his 
successors to get rid of this Turk- 
ish element or reduce it to a mini- 
mum in the government of the 
province, seeing in it one of the 
strongest ties by which Egypt was 
ea to Turkey, and consequently 


a great obstacle to the achievement 
of that > greene which the 


heart of Said, as well as that of 
Ismail, so strongly longed for. It 
was a mistaken policy. The Turk, 
with his well-known fidelity and 
courage was set aside, and the 
Fellah, with his subtlety, unscrup- 
ulousness, and cowardice came in, 
leading to the advance of Arabi 
Pasha, the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
and all the other evils with which 
the land of the Pharaohs is now 
again afflicted, and for which Eng- 
land will in history be made to 
bear the onus and the disgrace, 
unless by following the spirit of 
the national proclivities and tastes, 
she stops in time, and retrieves her 
fair nanmte by generously admittin 
the errors so far committed, an 
by at once adopting the remedy 
which will bear out her professions 
of friendly intentions, while con- 
sistently acting with due regard to 
her acknowledged just interests. 

If a Conference should meet, 
as it seems possible, but by no 
means certain, what is to be its 
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basis or theme of discussion? The 
English Ministry, with almost 
oriental astuteness, qualified, how- 
ever, with, somewhat of trans. 
parenoy; declares that it is to be 
only the financial aspect of the 
question. Surely no special know. 
ledge is required to comprehend 
that the financial question must 
eeeey> and means really, the 
general administration of Egypt, 
even to its minutest details. One 
of the shrewdest men in diplomatic 
history has said—“ Give me sound 
finances and I will insure you 
sound politics!” Thus while a 

parently purposing to deal only 
with the subject submitted to the 
Conference, England would seem 
to be striving to obtain conditions 
which would virtually give her 
control over the destinies of Egypt, 
for no half measures could be ad- 
mitted. These have, unfortunate. 
ly, been but too abundantly tried, 
and have failed. Either the great- 
est injustice and political iniquity 
of the century (barring that of the 
French taking possession of Tunis 
under the faleest of pretexts) is 
about to be committed by England, 
or England must say to Turkey : “I 
“have done my best in my own 
‘interests and yours to establish 
“ order in Egypt, and I find I can- 
“ not succeed in doing so as quickly 
“and as well as I wished, so I now 
“again call upon you to co. operate 
“with me, by your influence with 
“ your co-religionists, and if neces- 
“sary with your armed forces, for 
“the attainment of the common 
“aim ; and when tranquillity is re- 
“stored, I will respect your sove- 
“reign rights, and, in accordance 
“with my promises, withdraw my 
“ forces from Egypt. The experi- 
“ences of the past, brought about 
“by untoward circumstances, may 
“prove, let us both hope, bene- 
“ficial not only to all interested 


“in the welfare of Egypt, but 
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“also in maiataining the good 
“feelings which have always exis- 
«ted between the British and the 
“ Mussulman races throughout the 
“world, where our common inter- 
“ests must work harmoniously on 
«their respective grounds of legi- 
“timate action for mutual advan- 
“tage and satisfaction.” 

The true interest that England 
has in Egypt is the maintenance of 
order,and not the eremperpayment 
of usurious loans. he country 
must be tranquil in order'‘that no 
unforeseen events should threaten 
the safety of the Suez Canal, as the 
most important link of all in the 
ehain of England’s communications 
with India. There are two dan- 
gers to which the peace of Egypt 
is exposed,—internal dissension, 
and the restless ambition of foreign 
Powers. The plan I have suggest- 
ed is by no means a new idea, and 
at one time was evidently the rul- 
ing principle of the English Cab- 
inets as regards Egyptian policy ; 
for Lord Granville is found writin 
to Monsieur de Se Hilaire, in 1882, 
as follows: “'The tie which unites 
Egypt and the Porte is, in our opin- 
ion, a precious safeguard against 
foreign intervention.” 

It is obvious that any permanent 
occupation of Egypt, or its forced 
submission to British rule, even if 
unopposed by the other powers, 
would prove as much a white ele- 

hant for England as Algiers is to 

rance. It is true that in the case 
of the latter she makes Algiers a 
sort of nursery for her army, but 
even in this respect it has not 
proved of much avail, so far as ex- 
perience has shown, to the present 
requirements in warfare between 
civilised troops and savages ; and, 
moreover, Egypt could never be of 
use to us in the same sense. The 
only plausible reason for England’s 
professed interests in Egypt is the 
safety of her road to in ia; and 
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this is, in fact, the only ground on 
which she can pretend to have a 
leg to stand upon, while contem- 
plating annexation or a protector- 
ate. But considering the man 
means by which she could, with 
less sacrifice of reputation and 
money, secure that object, one can- 
not help suspecting that jealousy of 
French infinence, and of French 
preponderance in the management 
of the affairs of the Canal, are the 
cause of the secret apprehensions of 
the Liberal Cabinet, and of its pre- 
sent bombastic attitude. It must 
be remembered that, thanks to the 
Libera] Government, the purchase 
of the Canal shares has not had the 
anticipated resultof increasing Brit- 
ish influence in that quarter, while 
better handling of the position 
would probably have secured it ; 
and it is to be presumed, therefore, 
that it was considered necessary to 
take other steps to attain the ob- 
ject in view. It cannot be con- 
ceived that a Liberal Government 
in England can contemplate achiev- 
ing this object by doing violence to 
the fundamental principles of its 
policy, so far as toattempt annex- 
ation, and thus prove itself to be- 
long to the same school of politics 
as those who have always been the 
subject of its severest censure, 
But there is another essential 
point to be considered in speaking 
of the remedies to be applied in 
order to undo the mischief threat- 
ening our position with respect 
enerally to our interests in the 
Fest, and especially to those we 
are most immediately concerned 
with in the valley of the Nile. 
I am aware that it is always dis- 
tasteful to have to overthrow the 
idols we have worshipped, but,“ la 
raison d’état” carries everything 
before it ; and however unpleasant 
the task may prove, however gall- 
ing to our pride and humiliating 
for our powers of discrimination, 
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we cannot avoid listening to the 
unanimous voice of the unhappy 
Egyptian people which loudly 
clamours in our ears, that the 
choice of Tewfik was a most dis- 
astrous mistake. True our ill- 
advised Government has committed 
itself, and in a certain sense drawn 
the other Powers, to defend and 
uphold him on his throne ; but this 
is a case where the welfare and 

rogress of several millions of 
Roma beings are concerned, and if 
in those views, no less than in that 
of the general interests of peace 
and order, it was considered advis- 
able to effect a change before, the 
same important necessity must 
force similar action again. Nor 
could the upshot be worse what- 
ever happened, for the present 
situation 1s quite untenable. The 
Viceroy must be changed. It 
will doubtless be a bitter pill for 
England to swallow; but she is 
too great, too powerful, and too 

enerous not to accept the sacri- 
fice in such a cause when proved 
to be indjspensable. The diffi- 
culty of finding a successor would 
not be great. For example, there 
is one —the nearest heir to the 
throne,according to the ancient law 
of succession—who, in my opinion, 
would ably fill. this important 
ost. His name is well known 
in Egypt and to the European 
Powers—I refer to Prince Halim, 
who is directly descended from 
Mehemet Ali, and who is living in 
a kind of honourable exile on his 
property on the Bosphorus, after 
having, through the unhappy com- 
bination of the political situation 
in Egypt, been more or less arbi- 
trarily deprived of a fair portion 
of his possessions in his own coun- 
try. His birth and former high 
position there naturally force upon 
him a difficult part, which he has 
striven, so far as it has been in his 
power, to avoid—that of a 'pre- 





tender ; but at no period can it be 
said of him that, like others ip 
such eye circumstances, he 
has ever used them for creati 

difficulties or disturbance in the 
way of those whom his partisang 
are directly interested in styli 

usurpers of his legitimate place on 
the Views throne. Highly edu- 
cated, intelligent, imbued with 
liberal principles, unprejudiced, 
and with truly patriotic feelin 

in an enlightened sense, Hali 

when in Egypt, had around him 
all those who appreciated his man 
bright qualities, and who onal 
ered that he would be the “ right 
man in the right place,” if unfor- 
tunately, in their opinion, the law 
of succession did not at that time 
exclude him for the moment, and 
the influence and intrigues of his 
nearest relatives did not combine 
against him. Of modest and re. 
tiring disposition in all matters 


relating to his personal actions, . 


he resolved, for the sake of 
and tranquillity, both for 
imself and his country, to with- 
draw from all temptation of 
engaging in a contest which any 
other man less disinterested would 


~ have pursued. Those familiar with 


the ways of the East, particularly 
in dynastic questions, and with the 
means of which Halim could have 
disposed, must give him credit for 
considerable moral courage and re- 
signation under such circumstances. 
It is no secret that his political 
leanings are British ; but at the 
same time, they are free from blind 
partiality, and his general charaec- 
ter, as evidenced by what has been 
said above, would be an insur. 
mountable obstacle to any attempt 
to force him into any line of action 
which, in his opinion, he might 
consider unwise, undignified, or not 
in harmony with his duties to his 
country, his position, or his faith. 
Notwithstanding his having been 
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the victim of spoliation on the part 
of his family, with a view to reduce 
him to subjection and make him 
werless against them, he still 
ssesses sufficient wealth to satisfy 
fis modest habits and tastes. Un- 
like other Eastern princes, he has 
been bred in the salutary ways of 
order and economy ; and without 
mean parsimony, he abhors lavish 
srendering of public or private 
wealth. The husband of one wife, 
he is a loving father, and occupies 
hisleisure time in carefully watching 
the education of his children,whom 
he brings up in sound ideas and 
civilised modern principles,striving 
to avoid the exaggerations of the 
newfangled fashions which, mis- 
understood by the would-be ad- 
vanced elements in young Turkish 
society, have made a large propor- 
tion of the modern generation the 
hybrid products that we see nowa- 
days, possessing all the vices, and 
none of the qualities, of the Euro- 
peans, while they have set aside 
the many good points of the orien- 
tal type and character. If I thus 
enter into details apparently irrele- 
vant to the subject which prompts 
this article, it must be understood 
that, looking at things with the 
eye of several years’ experience of 
astern ways, habits, and men, I 
wish to lend my feeble efforts in 
doing away with some at least of 
the prejudiced notions prevalent 
in my Own country as concerns the 
East, and which, in my humble 
opinion, if allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, may work still greater mis- 
chief than that which they have 
unhappily, both with our statesmen 
and in public opinion, been influen- 
tial in bringing about. I should 
consider myself wanting in the dis- 
charge of a conscientious duty in 
my position of an English gentle- 
man living in Turkey, and holding 
High military rank with the Turks, 
if I did not at least try to let my 
VOL, CXXXV.—NO, D@€CXXIV. 


voice be heard in the general un- 
just, mistaken,and ungenerous con- 
cert of blame so unsparingly and 
injudiciously lavished upon them, 
and which is inspired by ignorance 
and culpable indifference as to the 
real truth and the proper means 
for discovering it. am aware 
that I am rashly attempting to 
contend with deepest notions, tra- 
ditionally inculcated by the anti- 
quated teachings of bygone times, 
so difficult to eradicate from the 
public mind. But if due allow- 
ance be made for the march of in- 
tellect which has, perhaps slowly 
but not the less truly, shown itself 
in the East, as well as in the 
West, all those who have had op- 
portunity of witnessing the changes 
which half acentury of closer in- 
tercourse with civilisation have 
produced, in a moral as well as in 
a material sense, in the countries 
and the people I have learnt to 
appreciate and esteem, will agree 
with me in the belief that if free 
scope be allowed to them to work 
out their destinies, unhampered by 
unjust aggression, and aided by 
fair admission of their legitimate 
rights, if the grasping hand of 
Europe be withheld from violently 
seizing upon coveted territory to 
which it has no title, and if Eng- 
land will, with due regard to good 
faith as well as her own interests, 
assist in those objects, there is yet 
a fair and brilliant future in store 
for the lands of the East. 

Political necessities may con- 
veniently be referred to by states- 
men to palliate the errors they 
commit in favour of a ministerial 
policy which sacrifices a national 
policy ; but national sentiments 
cannot be violated with impunity, 
and sovereigns, as well as individ- 
uals, have a natural right to jus- 
tice and fair-play. I would here, 
therefore, beg to add a few remarks 
upon the erroneous ee 
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passed so unreflectingly upon the 
resent ruler of the Turkish empire. 
t seems to me that fair allowance 
is not made in sufficient measure 
for the unfortunate circumstances 
and difficulties under which the 
present Sultan has had to carry 
out the heavy task of government. 
It may fearlessly be declared that, 
with any other people less docile, 
less devoted to their sovereign, and 
less blindly attached to their faith, 
it would be beyond the power of 
any mortal being to rule the Otto- 
man Empire. Having come to the 
throne after the most tragical and 
ainful occurrences in his own 
amily, the present Sultan had 
at onve, and without preparation, 
to meet the severe trials which 
followed a disastrous war, the loss 
of territory, internal dissention 
and misery, and all the conse- 
quences of previous errors which 
became part of his inheritance. 
Quick to perceive {his critical posi- 
tion, his Majesty determined to 
take matters into his own hands, 
and to get rid of the men of 
the old régime on which he could 
not place reliance, and surround 
himself by younger officials, who 
had been his companions in his 
secluded life as prince, and in 
whom he believed he could place 
implicit trust. But if more faith- 
ful to him than the others, these 
new men had little experience of 
the intricacies of administration, 
rendered still more difficult by the 
circumstances of the time, and the 
antagonism of the officials, whose 
jealousy was roused and whose 
illicit sources of profit were cut off 
by the concentration of the govern- 
ing forces at the palace under the 
watchful eye of the Sultan him- 
self. Thus the whole weight 
of administration fell upon his 
Majesty, who, conscious of the 
deplorable state of things, applied 
himself energetically to what he 
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considered to be the first duties of, 
the State, namely, the general wel. 
fare of his people, the abolition of 
abuses and corrupt practices in 
every department of the Govern. 
ment at home and in the provinces, 
the strict carrying out of the stipu. 
lations of the treaties with foreign 
Powers, the equal distribution of 
justice, &c., &c. In the midst of 
numberless difficulties,'thwarted at 
every turn, sometimes by those 
he trusted, and by the jealousy 
of foreign Governments, seeking 
to take advantage of the weak- 
ened condition of the country 
for their own ambitious purposes, 
we have seen the Sultan, never. 
theless, scrupulously accomplishing 
his political obligations,even where 
the other parties to the compact 
neglected to respect their share 
of the reciprocal engagements. 
This is but a plain statement of 
historical truth. All or nearly 
all the conditions binding upon 
Turkey have now been carried out, 
and all who have had the privilege 
of approaching his Majesty Abdul 
Hamid II. cannot fail to be im- 
gag with the conviction that 
eis not the man to stop when 
once he has determined upon a 
course he considers the right one 
to follow. I, for one, shall ac- 
knowledge myself much mistaken, 
if the Sultan, having accomplished 
the most arduous part of his 
task, will not then apply himself 
to carrying out those reforms, 
both radical and superficial, which 
he has so often asserted, in official 
as well as in private form,are absol- 
utely required to place his country 
in the position it is designed by © 
nature to occupy, to which it is his 
Majesty’s most ardent desire to 
restore it, and to which, amidst 
all his other numberless anxieties, 
he gives the most earnest study. 
It will not be difficult for him, 
when he sets about it, to weed the 
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state from hornets and parasites ; 
and, in his mild, kind, courteous 
way, he has sufficiently given it to 
be understood by all around him 
and throughout the Empire, that 
in working resolutely and con- 
scientiously for the welfare, pro- 
ss,and enlightenment of his sub- 
jects, he will not be thwarted in his 
object, and will crush rom og ° 
all those who may oppose him. Of 
course there will be many and 
hard difficulties to overcome, and 
a certain time must elapse before 
such results can be attained, and 
it would be unfair to expect 
that, under the circumstances, mir- 
acles should be accomplished any 
more in Turkey than elsewhere. 
It is indeed a marvel, when all 
things are impartially considered, 
that within comparatively so short 
a space of time, and with such 
crippled and insufficient means, so 
much should have been already 
accomplished. For it must not be 
forgotten that it is barely a 
uarter of a century since the 
‘Ottoman Empire took its place 
amongst the family of nations, 
and I challenge the world to tell 
me what country, whilst going 
through the fearful crisis Turkey 
has traversed during that brief 
period, can pretend to have 
achieved as much as she has. We 
must at times look back a little 
in all fairness, and if we did so we 
should be astonished at the 
changes that have occurred even 
within our own personal memories 
and experiences. 
In conclusion, 


I would like to 
say a few words with respect to 
the mistrust that has grown up 
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in England of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment and its action. I am ve 
much afraid that his Majesty is 
unjustly suffering for an offence 
for which he is in no way respon- 
sible, seeing that it occurred in a 
previous reign. I refer to the 
suspension o et Age of the inter- 
est on the public debt. The pre- 
sent Sultan in the midst of a thou- 
sand difficulties has steadily endea- 
voured to repair this error, and; at 
the cost of great sacrifices to the 
revenue, he effected two years ago 
what by all unprejudiced minds 
must be considered an equitable 
arrangement under the most try- 
ing circumstance. His own people 
suffer in order that the foreigner 
may be paid, and it is very hard 
that a sovereign who has always 
loyally striven to meet his obliga- 
tions, and to promote the welfare 
of his people, should be so com- 
pletely misunderstood, and so un- 

enerously treated and judged. 

hat his Majesty feels deeply the 
harshness of this treatment, especi- 
ally at the hands of the British 
nation and Government, whose 
goodwill and friendship his per- 
sonal inclination, not less than his 
national interests, prompt him to 
desireymay be confidently asserted ; 
and in the face of this fact, he 
would be more than human if the 
action of the British Government, 
in all the circumstances I have 
related above, did not embitter 
those feelings, and sometimes swa 
him to exhibit his want of confi- 
dence in diplomatic promises, come 
from whom they may. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, May 16, 1884. 
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